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This horse, of which we give an engraving, 
is a late importation direct from Morocco. He 
is of the pure Abda race, which is now bred 
only in that country in a district located at the 
foot of the Atlas Mountains. The exportation 
of these horses is permitted only by favor of the 
Sultan of Morocco, and in this special instance 
Was a courtesy granted by the Sultan with the 
gift of the horse to Mr. P. W. Scott, the inter- 
Preter of the United States Consul at Tangiers. 
They are therefore very rare, and as their ex- 
¢ellence is unsurpassed by any strain of Arabian 


ARABIAN STALLION 
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blood, an importation becomes a matter of great 
interest and value to American breeders. There 
are those who pretend that our best breeds of 
horses can not be improved by foreign blood, 
and that they have advanced beyond any need 
for its introduction; but we can not believe this, 
for as we owe to the Arabian horse much of the 
excellence of the American thorough-bred, it is 
consistent with all past experience in stock- 
breeding that new blood is occasionally needed 
to keep’up the standard and prevent deprecia- 
tion. If this is a correct view, then this horse 








«SAP PHIR E.—prawn from Life and Engraved for the American Agriculturiet. 


must prove a yaluable addition to our stock. 
He is a dark iron-gray or black and gray, beau- 
tifully formed, with an eye indicative of intelli- 
gence and spirit. His temper is gentle, and he 
has been ridden by-a lady. He is now in 
training at Flushing, L. I, and although never 
in harness until now, shows fine trotting action, 
and promises considerable speed. He is six 
years old, and stands 15} hands high. His at- 
tendant, Selim, the Moor who accompanied him, 
has returned to Morocco. Sapphire is owned by 
Messrs. J. H. Drake and Edward Annan, of N.Y. 
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On our own farm we usually find October the 
busiest month in the year. There is not only more 
actual work to be done, but it is of a‘character that 
requires close personal supervision. A farmer needs 


make others work. 


basket, shovel, spade, fork, rake, scythe, chain, 
rope, ladder, plow, ecoulter, plow-point, harrow, 
cultivator, cart, wagon, wheelbarrow, crow-bar, 
hammer, nail, bolt, monkey-wrench, and auger is 
not only in good order, but is in its proper place 
where it can be found at any moment. Many an 
hour of valuable time, both of men and horses, is 


depends on close attention to these little matters 
of detail. He may hire a man that can husk as 
much corn or dig as many potatoes a day as he can, 
but we have never yet found a man who would 
mend a thing as soon as it was broken, keep every- 
thing in its place, or leave of his own accord unim- 
portant work that he liked to do, and go at import- 
ant work that he did not like to do. 


Fairs themselves, but allow their men to go too. 
We know from experience that nothing so effec- 
tually disarms them of prejudice. We like to sce 








improved stock and examining new implements. 
You will find it useful to take the addresses of ex- 
hibitors of good stock or of implements that you 
may sometime wish to purchase. All sensible 
manufacturers have circulars describing their 
machines; take one of them to read when you 
get home. It is a great mistake to confine your 
attention to new things. It is better to look after 
the improvements that may have been made in old 
implements and machines. Do not overlook the 
"fruit, vegetable, grain, and dairy departments. A 
good Agricultural Fair is a grand means of improve- 
’ ment, but it is quite an art to know how to examine 
the articles to the best advantage. Go at it sys- 
tematically. Finish one department before you go 
; toanother. Do not be in a hurry on the one hand, 





lost for want of system, order, and forethought. 


The success of a farmer to a considerable extent | 
| usually best to sell as fast as you dig them—drmw- 





Farmers should not only attend the Agricultural -| 


to rise early, lay good plans, work himself, and | Y*lue for fodder depends a great deal on how they 


He must look to the details, | 
and see that every hoe, potato-hook, corn-cutter, | 


-jurious than external moisture. Half the stalks in 


afarmer and his boys and his hired men looking at | four or five inches of straw, and then throw ona 
| light coat of soil, about sufficient to cover the 





what soft it will be necessary to take some pains 
to keep it from molding. The narrower the erp 
the better, and it is well to make some chimneys 
in the corn with boards. Soft corn should be 
spread out on a floor where it will dry, and be 
turned occasionally. Feed it out at once, It js 
better for cows and cattle than for fattening pigs, 


Corn-Stalks.—Hay is likely to be scarce and high, 
Wheat-straw is with us of poor quality, and we 
shall need all our corn-stalks for fodder, Their 


are cured. Make the stooks upright and compact, 
so that they will shed the rain. Draw in as soonas 
they are cured, for at this season the weather is very 
uncertain. A little sap in the stalks is far less in- 


the country are seriously damaged by careless 
harvesting. 

Potatoes.—Dig as soon as they are ripe. Fine 
weather is important, and there is nothing to be 
gained and everything to lose by delay. Unles 
you have every convenience for keeping, it is 


ing them from the field to market. 


Small Potatoes are of far more value as food in the 
early spring than in the fall. They pay well fer 
keeping, either in a barn-cellar or in pits. 

Pits for Potatoes should be made on dry soil and 
where there is no danger of water standing in the 
spring. Our own plan is to make a deep deat 
furrow with a plow, and then throw out the sol . 
on each side so as to make the bottom of the pit 
about three feet wide. Cover the potatoes with 






















straw, leaving some ventilators at top. Just before 
winter sets in, put on another coat of straw and covet 
it with earth. This second coat of straw hoids 
dead air between two layers of earth, and will keep 
out the severest frost. 


Potato- Tops are well worth drawing to the youd to 
absorb the liquid manure. Allowing them tol 
main seattered over the field until spring is 4 VY 
slovenly practice. ; 

Weeds and Rubbish are best got rid of by setting — 
fireto them. They burn better now than in the 4 
spring. Be careful that the fire does not spread 
to fences or the woods or mucky land. , ; 


Fall Plowing.—Unless the soil is very sandy and 
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- Jiable to leach or wash away, you can not go amiss 
in keeping the teams busy at plowing land in- 
tended for spring crops. If possible, plow the corn- 
stubbles this fall. If there is not time for this, go 
over them with a two-horse cultivator. It will 
kill a good many weeds, and level down the hills, 
and leave the land in far better shape to plow in 
the spring. It will also do good by exposing the 
soil to the atmosphere, and thus develop plant- 
food. It will also cause a great many weed-seeds 
to germinate, and the young plants will be killed 
by plowing in the spring. We think so much of 
this work that we often cultivate between the 
stooks of corn as soon as the crop is cut. Try the 
plan. It will pay. 


Ditches.—On low, moist land, the fall is a good 
time to cut new ditches and clean out and deepen 
old ones. Underdraining on upland is usually best 
done in the spring, or late in the fall or carly 
winter, when the ground is saturated with water. 

Wood.—If not already done, delay no longer in 
filling the wood-house with dry wood for winter. 


Clean up.—Pieces of boards, broken rails, barrel- 
staves, etc., should be gathered up before they 
become saturated with the fall rains. A few hours’ 
labor in straightening up would add much to the 
appearance of many a farm. Nothing pays better 
than neatness, system, and order. 


Harrowing Wheat.—We hope our readers will 
try the effect of harrowing wheat this month. 
Let it be done while the weather and soil are dry, 
so that any weeds that are pulled up will die. 


Horses that are kept at steady work should no 
longer be turned out to pasture. The nights are 
‘cold, and the horses are better in the stable. Horses 
that are only worked occasionally, and never very 
hard, may be still kept out*at pasture during the 
day. They should be brought up on cold nights 
and stormy days. Asarule, it pays far better to 
stable the horses, feed well, and work steadily. 
But avoid working them on rainy days. If caught 
in a storm, rub dry when brought in. 


Mileh- Cows, if well fed, give very rich milk at 
this season. As the pastures fail, the cows should 
have-plenty of food at night in the yards or stables, 
such as corn-fodder, hay, bran, soft corn or corn- 
meal, beet-tops, cabbage leaves, pumpkins, ete. 


Steers intended for winter feeding should now be 
allowed a little grain, say two quarts per day. 
They should be pushed forward now as rapidly as 
possible before cold weather sets in. 


Sheep.—If you intend to raise early lambs for the 
butcher, select out the largest and best common 
Merino ewes from the flock. Give them the best 
pasture and a little grain, say half a pound each 
per day. This will cause them to take the ram in 
afew days. Usea pure-bred ram—either Cotswold, 
Leicester or South-Down, as may be preferred. 


Sheep for Fattening in Winter should now be 
selected and pushed forward rapidly. On good 
feed, with a little hay and grain, they will often 
gain more in the month of October than during the 
next six or eight weeks. It rarely pays to try to fat- 
ten Merinos, in winter until they are three years old. 


Lambs should be kept in a flock by themselves, 
and have the best of care and feed. If not already 
done, they should be dipped in a solution of car- 
bolic soap te kill ticks. This is especially neces- 
sary with the long-wooled sheep. In cold, stormy 
weather put all, and especially lambs, under cover. 


Do not Sell the best Ewes or Lambs,—Sheep are 
scarce, and the butchers are picking up all the good 
sheep and lambs they can find. Never let a butcher 
go into your flock until you have first selected out 
all that you intend to keep. 

Sheep-killing Dogs are apt to be around at this 
season. Put bells on two or three sheep in each 
flock. Keep a gun loaded ready for the dogs. 


Poultry.—Feed well, and get such as you intend 
te sell or eat as fat as possible. Keep the hen- 


attention for a few nights will teach them to go to 
their proper roost. 

Swine.—Do not fall into the common mistake of 
neglecting these useful avimals because pork is 
very low. A reaction is sure to come, and good 
pigs will be profitable stock. 

Farrowing Sows should have a warm, dry pen, 
with a rail round the inside about twelve inches 
from the ground and six inches from the sides. 
For two or three days after farrowing give the 
sow warm slops, and gradually give richer food 
as the young pigs grow and require more milk. 
At three weeks old the little pigs should have some 
food in a small trough separate from the sow. 

Spring Pigs if not in unusually good condition 
ean probably be wintered over with profit. Pork 
can hardly fail to be much higher next year than now, 

Fattening Pigs should be pushed forward as 
rapidly as possible this month. It is a great mis- 
take to delay shutting them up to fatten until cold 
weather sets in. ; 

Young Pigs, like all young, growing animals, 
should have abundance of food, and the best of 
care and treatment. 
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Work in the Horticultural Departments. 

Nearly everything in the way of fruit and vege- 
tables at the North will be harvested during this 
month, and many arrangements can be made for 
the next season, especially in planting trees and 
shrubs. As the days grow shorter, and fall work 
becomes less pressing, more time may be very pro- 
fitably spent in reading, and in promoting sociability 
among neighbors and friends, especially those in- 
terested in similar pursuits. If no rural club is 
organized in the vicinity, a little exertion on the 
part of several live, wide-awake farmers and horti- 
culturists can form one, and sustain an interest ia 
such an organization. 

—— Ga 


Orchard and Nursery. 


Picking the late varieties of fruit will be the main 

business of this month ; the quickest way to gather 
the fruit from an orchard is to pick the tree clean, 
and not stop to sort it, but store in large bins, and 
afterwards assort it, making two qualities, and 
using those which can not be sold, for cider. The 
late sorts of apples make the best cider, and it will 
pay to take considerable pains in selecting the 
apples, so that norotten ones are mixed with the 
others. Cider made in this way is excellent for 
bottling, or it may be put into good air-tight barrels, 
when it will keep nearly as well as in bottles. 
Pucking Fruit.—The great danger in barreling 
apples arises from their not being packed tight. 
Clean new barrels should be provided. When one 
is about half-full, shake the barrel gently, in order 
tosettle the fruit; repeat this when the barrel is 
full, and then place a layer on the top, so that the 
apples will be at least one inch above the chine. 
The head is then put in position, and pressed down 
by means of a lever. Apples packed in this way 
can be carricd.a long distance without danger of 
bruising. Donot put any poor fruit with the first 
quality, as it will seriously affect the price. After 
the fruit is all barreled it should be stored ina cool 
place, where there is no danger from frost. 
Pears.—Late fall and winter pears may be treated 
the same as apples, but the earlier ones should. be 
placed on shelves, where they can be watched, and 
as soon as ready sold or used. 
Pomace.—Should any seeds of apples be wanted 
for nursery stock, the pomace may be washed out; 
if considerable quantities are required, it is neces- 
sary to have arunning stream of water ; this is con- 
ducted into a box, containing the pomace, which is 
constantly stirred, and the lighter parts washed 
away, and the seed, which is heavier, remains. The 
seed is then dried, and stored in a cool, dry place. 


Manure in the nursery and orchard is needed, in 





heuse clean. Do not allow the fowls or turkeys to 
roost in trees or on the implements. A little | 


| order to secure the best results, and the fall is a 


Fruit Garden. 

Planting may be done this month, when the 
weather is mild. Raspberries and Blackberries do 
better when planted jin the fall, as the buds start 
early, and when set in the spring they are not apt 
to make as good growth. 

Raspberries and Blackberries when planted should 
have the canes cut back to the ground, otherwise 
they are apt to fruit the first year, and this often 
injures the plants for future bearing. Set raspber- 
ries 4 to 6 feet apart, and blackberries 6 to 8 feet. 

Gooseberries and Currants.—Prune when the leaves 
have fallen, removing cnough of the old wood to 


one half or more, according to the strength of the 
braneh. The prunings may be used for propagating; 
cut them into lengths of 6 inches, and plant in 
trenclies, 4 inches apart, leaving the tops an inch 
above the surface of the ground. The soil should be 
pressed firmly around the cuttings, and when cold 
weather comes cover the bed with litter or leaves. 


Grapes.—It is desirable to leave these upon the 
vines until there is danger of frost, as when per- 
fectly ripe they are of better flavor. Before pack- 
ing in boxes, allow them to remain on shelves a few 
days, after which they should be packed in hoxes 
containing 5 or 10 pounds; store these boxes in a 
dry, cool place, and keep at an even temperature, 


—_——eo— 
Kitchen Garden. 


The harvesting of the late crops and the fall 
planting and preparation of the ground for next 
season will give the gardener enough to attend to 
during the present month. The soil should be 
plowed in the fall, as it can be done easier, and can 
be worked sooner in the spring. ; 

Preserving Roots, ete.—In very cold localities roots 

will bave to be stored this month, and everything 
ought to be in readiness to do the job if sudden 
cold weather should come on. When roots are 
stored in cellars, provide plenty of bins, boxes, or 
barrels. The best way, however, is to store them in 
pits in the open ground. A dry place should be 
selected, and a trench duo, 21¢ to3 fect deep, 6 feet 
wide, and as long as needed. The roots should be 
packed in sections reaching across the pit, two feet 
long and as high as the surface of the ground. Six 
inches of earth are left between the sections, thus 
giving two feet of roots, and then six inches of 
earth alternately. A layer of straw is then placed 
on the top and covered with a foot of earth, having 
slant enough to allow the water to run off. 
. Asparagus.—When the tops begin to turn yellow, 
cut and burn, so as to destroy all the secds. — It 
becomes a bad weed in cultivated grounds, and 
very difficult to destroy when ounce established. 

Beets.—Pull and store on the approach of frosts. 

Cabbages and Cauliflowers.—These bear: consider- 
able frost, and should not be pulled until freezing 
weather. Prepare frames for small plants. to be 
wintered.. These should be one foot high at the 
back, and eight inches in front, wide enough for 
the sash, and as long as necessary. Set the plants 
214 inches apart,and decp enough to cover the stems. 
The sash must not be put on until cold weatber. 
Celery.—Finish carthing up, banking the stalks 
nearly to the top of the leaves. Next month will 
be early enough in most places for storing it. ~ - 

Lettuce. —Young plants are to be set in frames as 
directed for cabbages. In some situations, the 
more hardy kinds can be preserved in the open 
ground if covered with leayes or straw. 

Horseradish may be left in the ground until 
it is ready to freeze up, when it should be dug 
and stored like other roots. Save the small side 
roots for setting next spring. 

Rhubarb may be taken up, divided, and new beds 
made. Cut the roots so as to leave a bad On each 
piece. Apply plenty of good stable-manure, in 
order to give it an early start in the spring. 
Spinach.—Keep the late-sown crops free from 
weeds. Thin where needed, and use the thinnings. 





good time to haul and spread it upon the land. 


Sweet-Lotatoes are fit to be dug when the vines are 


admit the sun and air, and cut back the new growth: 
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first touched by frost. Take care not to bruise 
when digging, as they are very liable to decay. 
Those that are to be kept should dry in the sun 
for a day, and then be packed in sand or cut-straw, 
only using that which is perfectly dry. Keep 
where the thermometer will not fall below 60°. 
—_—<——— 

'  Flower-Garden and Lawn. 

’ The cool weather of this month is well suited 
to laying out walks, drives, laying sods, etc. 

Lawns.—The soil for a lawn should be deep and 
fich, with a good drainage. The quickest way to 
secure a good surface to 2 small lawn is to sod it, 
though sowing the grass seed is cheaper. 

Bulbs.—Purchase early, and plant in soil well 
enriched with cow-manure, adding sand if the 
soil is heavy. When the ground freezes, give 
a covering of litter. 

House Planis which have beeu kept out of doors 
should be taken in before cold weather comes. 
Cut them back well, and they will make a finer 
growth and be of a better shape. 

Chrysanthemums must be tied up to stakes, as 
high winds will break them down when they are 
loaded with blossoms. A few may be potted for 
house decoration after the buds are well formed. 

Perennials succeed best when taken up and 
divided every three or four years. Fall is the best 
month in which to do this, as they will become es- 
tablished by spring, and flower better than when 
disturbed in spring. 

Peonies seldom flower when moved in the 
spring. Take up early this month and divide, 
leaving one bud to a root, and plant in rich soil. 

Tender Bulbs like the Gladiolus should be taken 
up after the leaves are dead, dricd, and stored in a 
dry place where they will not freeze. 

Protection to half-hardy shrubs, etc., should not 
be given until quite cold weather, the object being 
to protect them from sudden changes rather than 
to prevent freezing. 

eiSaES = 
Greenhouse and Window Plants. 
- The greenhouse should have been prepared be- 
fore this for taking in the plants, but if it is not 
yet done, attend to it at once, as a sudden cold 
snap may do a great deal of damage. 

Annuals.—Sow a plenty for winter flowering; and 
prick out as soon as large enough to handle. 

Bulbs.—Pot those needed for winter flowering, 
and put them in a dark place until the pots 
are well filled with roots. 

Insects.—Every plant should be washed and 
cleared of insects before it is taken into the green- 
house, as this will save much time and trouble. 

Materials.—See that plenty of soil, manure, moss, 
ete., are provided for the winter. 

Plants to be forced for winter flowering must be 
taken up, potted, and stored in a cold-frame until 
next February, when they may be brought into 
the greenhouse and forced. 





Commercial Matters—Market Prices, 
Se Re 
The following condensed, comprehensive tables, care- 
fully prepared specially for the American Agriculturist, 
show at a glance the transactions for the month ending 
September 13, 1872, andfor the corresponding month last 
year. 

1. — AT THE NEW YORK MARKETS. 
RORITPTS. pay Cor i Barley. _O« 
Pee ae tras in'th S41 000 1,291,000 5,95%000 96 000 20.566 1,07 005 

et Zast m1°th.197,500 1,761,000 4,431,000 101,000 165,000 2,654,000 
Fr d's thiarn’th san 57,000 5,438,000 105,000 "3.45 1,046.00 
i} m 7 i o 
26 d’s Last m1’tle.233,000 1,817,000 4,656,000 269,000 6,000. 1,929,000 
Tie Pi gg with sem partes a this time last year. 
x vrs. Page Wheat, ys, Barley. Oats. 
a 70.500 
Eee ve is ye 1st; 311.000 i 12 5 191,000 1590 121800 
Sate Flour. A, 4 ore Rue. Pres, on 
es 105,000 16 0 
Bae ies 11300,000 Se1s000 96,00 51,000 1,224,000 
3. oa New reer alieae 1 Bee ene 12. 


22,666 25,504 
a gaste 81,797 20/199 


air i ———— if 
1 14,008 — ior 
153,098 ——— 42,159 








4. Stock of grain in store at New York. 
Wiest, Corn, Rye, Barley, Oats, Mait, 
1872. ish. bush. bush. bush.’ bush’. bush, 
September . ger 2,661 51,185 2,638,976 311,61 
Augusti2.... 83,321 429,104 130, 161 53,789 2,07%, 215,408 
July 8....... 405 449,23 3385 53.739 1,135,071 163,892 
June il...... 481,241 156.673 284,017 61,844 727, 7,269 
y 8.......1,015,553 197,208 271, 165 18,032 1 3115,022 80,447 


Ma 
a | CaS 1,881,946 424,856 955,430 190,691 ° 78,387 
May 9..+++++ 283,700 259,245 160,734 50,725 376,226 171,933 


CURRENT WHOLESALE PRICES. 



























Aug. 18. Sept. 13. 

PRICE OF GOLD........... 1135}, 
FLour—Super to Extra State * i @8% $5 
Super to Extra Southern.... 625 @1225 5 
Extra Western.......... - 700 @1225 6 
Kxtra Genesee........ - 830 @102 8 
Superfine Western.... - 610 @66 5 
ee eee ae 410 @505 4 
SEP REMDAN .<:54nss mospsnesinas 8340 @400 3 
Waegat—Ali kinds of White. 1 80 @ 205 1 
All kinds of ed's and Amber. 160 @ 199 1 
oo. ellow . 4 @ 6 4 

ixe consekens «0 0 @ 6K 59 
QatTs— Western . paces 4 @ 46 7 g 5 
DR tle viesviaikinpibbibind «0s a0Sence’ 47 @ 8&2 46 @ i4 
R a ‘ 2@ % 1 @ & 
BARLEY ..... Nominal, Nominal 
Hay—ale, # 100 bs. oso, @ 1 1 60 
Srraw, # {See 70 @110 60 @ 105 
Corron— Middlings, # D.... 21%@ 22 2%@ 21% 
Horps—Crop of 1872. #%..... —- @ — 40 @ 50 
Featners —Live Geese, wt db. 40 @ 70 —- @ — 
Seep—Clover, #  . 9%@ 10% —- @ — 
Timothy, ® bushel. . plied - @ — 8&¥e@ 400 
Flax, @ bushel................ - @ — 20 @ — 
Suearn—Refi’g & 7" —- €@€ — 84@ iy 
Monassks, Cuba, #gal.. 3 @ 38 20 @ i 
CorFrrer—fio(Gold)........... 1 @ 18% u¥%@ 18 
Topacco, Kentuc 8b. SK@ 16 9@ 16 
ee ee Saar 8 @ 50 8 @ 50 
Woort—Domestic Fleece,#®. 50 @ 7 58 @ %3 
Domestic, pulled, ® DB. 4 @ 60 3 @ 
California, CUP. ....000-..-000 4@ § R2@ 4 
ptr A) ere a 8¥X@ 8x%@ 93¢ 
Or-CaKE—# ton 00 @40 25 3750 @39 00 
PorKk—Mess, # barrel._ 13 124%@18 80 1300 @14 2 
Prime, # barrel ........ 7% @1100 1100 @—— 
Begrr—Plain mess,. @950 600 @900 
LARD, in tres. & barrels, #® bd. 8K%@ 9% 8%@ Ibn 
Burren—State, ®M...... .... 12 @ 30 2@ 8 
OE | Sa eeeeoee 9 @ 2 10 @ 22 
ea 8 @ 12% 4@ 14 
BREANS—#®# Iushel............. 200 @340 150 @315 
Pras—Canada, free, # bu.... 5 @11) 110 @115 
Ea@e@s—Fresh, — : 19 @ 2 2 @ 28 
PouLTry—Fowls.. 5 @ 2 14 @ 2 
Turkeys—#® D........... 6 @ 2 20 @ 2 
Geese, # pair.. iss inhale’ D9 @25 17 @2% 
Ducks, # pair... epanehhe Ovataces D @12% Bb @1B 
Spring Chickens—#? ®........ 18 @ 22 146 @ 2 
Prairie Chickens—@ pair..... —- @ — 624%@ si% 
Woodcock—# pair......... .. - @ - 1 12%@ 1 37% 
RUNG is sickens idee. sere —- @ — 87 @125 
TURNIPS—#@ barrel ---- 100 @1 50 100 @1 2% 
CABBAGES—# 100..... 600 @1200 800 @1200 
Ontons—# 100 bunch 225 @ 300 200 @ 850 
Ont1ons—# bbl..... 250 @ 300 200 @300 
BROOM -CORN—® D.. 8@ 9 3 @ 9 
APPLES—new, # ba Hb @27 0 @1% 
New PoraToEs—# bbl - 13 @23 15 @22% 
TOMATOES— # basket......... 50 @ 100 D0 @ 
BreTs—#® basket.............. 12 @ 1 50 125 @1 50 
GREEN CoRN—@ 100.......... 50 @ 100 23 @ 623 
CucUMBERS—#@ 100............ 2% @ 37 0@ 5 
PumPKINS—@ 100............. —-@ - 600 @ 900 
GaRLic—# 100 bunches....... — @ — 600. @10 00 
WATERMELONS—#® 100........ 800 @3750 302 @2 00 
SWEET PoraTors—#@ bbl..... 400 @1200 350 @ 450 
Ea@G-PLanTs—@ dozen....... 22 @ 300 % @12 
SquasHEs—* bbl.. - 185 @23 50 @ 1 00 
PEACHES—# basket. 30 @ 150 30 @15 
PEARS—# bbl....... 200 @50 10 @9 00 
GRAPES—? D.. é 8 @ 15 8 @ 15 
PLUMs—® barrel......- a. —- @ — 300 @ 6 50 

Gold declined to 1124, closing September 138th at 113 
against 11514 on the 13th of August......The Breadstuff 


trade has been quite active since our last, but prices have 
been variable, especially on Wheat and Corn, influenced 
mainly by the receipts and the foreignadvices. The ex- 
port movements in both Wheat and Corn have been large, 
though checked to some extent by the scarcity of ocean 
freight-room. The home-trade inquiry has also been 
good for most articles in the breadstuff line, at the ruling 
figures. Shippers have been purchasing Flour with more 
freedom. At the close the general market shows more 
steadiness. Desirable lots of both new and old Wheat are 
at present scarce. Strictly prime samples of Rye are not 
offered at all, the available supply being of poor to fair 
lots. Choice White Oats, suited to the city trade, are in 
very light stock. The Barley movement is unusually late 
throughout the interior, and the season here has not yet 
opened. Beans are difficult of sale; mediums are in 
more favor than marrows. Peas are offered very spar- 
ingly, and choice lots are held at high prices. In reply 
toa correspondent’s inquiry we would state that the 
variety known as Kent Peas now rarely appears on this 
market, and no quotation can be given for them, that 
would be reliable. ....The Provision trade has been 
moderately brisk, with values closing steadily on the 
basis of our quotations. There has been a pretty fair in- 
quiry noted for Butter since our last, chiefly for the finer 
grades, snited to the requirements of the local and East- 
ern trade, though in part for qualities adapted to the re- 
stricted wants of shippers and packers, within the previ- 
ous range as to values. The offerings of desirable makes 
are not urgent, and the principal holders seem confident 
in their views. The demand for Cheese has been fair, 
though not active, for the better qualities, which have 
been held with some show of confidence. Exporters 
have been buying with rather more freedom, and the 
home’call has been rather more satisfactory. ...The Wool 
trade drags on slowly and quite unsatisfactorily. There 


. 





: MR 
isa moderate call for desirable grades of stock, but 
bids generally fall short of the views of holders, ines 
not appear disposed to make important concessio, ; 
Hence the actual dealings in most kinds are on’ a rane 
scale, and indicate considerable irregularity as to values 
California, Texas, and Foreign supplies are ample ; Dom. 
estic Fleece is offered only in small quantities, ang a 
Domestic Pulled the amount available is moderate, Mann. 
facturers are not at present in very urgent needof stock, 
and they buy with reserve. From the interior ihe advice 
are of a more accommodating temper on the part of 
sellers, who are more liberal in offering their holding of 
new clip, thongh as yet unwilling to yield a3 much in 
price as purchasers claim...... The Cotton movement is 
fairly active, but at a lower range of prices, on libera) 
offerings. The crop of 1871-2 was 2,974,351 bales, against 
4,352,317 bales the preceding year ..... The demand for 
Hay and Hops has been moderate, at current rates, New 
Hops are now arriving freely, and are in chief request, . 
Seeds show more animation, especially Timothy, prime 
samples of which are scarce and higher....,. Flax firm 
but not active...... Clover as yet dull and nominal,,... 
Tobacco is in fair request at full rates. 


New Yorlk LivesS t ock Markets, 


WEEK ENDING Beeves. Cows. Calves. Sheep. Swine, Tory, 


August 19th.,.........10,198 98 2,934 22,803 30,681 66,654 
August 26th......... 8,148 52 2.413. 23,982 34.851 gysgg 

CO aaa 9.125 76 2896 29:441 36,390 toe 
Sept. 9th.. “/4410,587 40 2,814 38,428 391820 o1'aag 
Totar for 4 ‘Wee 38,053 261 11,057 114,654 141 +701 S05 25 
do. for prev. 5 Weeks: 40, 168 589 13,043 130,901 56,360 34 341,361 


ar Cows, Calves. pros Swine. 
Average per Week.........§ 9,513 65 2,764 28,663 35,495 
_ do. last Month.. 1.8094 118 23609 267180 81,272 
do. do. prev’s a . 8,352 102 3,113 21,079 + — 34.453 
Average per Week, 1871.....7,187 852,801 25,182 iq 
Beef Cattle.—Taken as a whole, there has not been 
a great deal of variation in prices of good cattle, but the 
markets have been glutted with poor stock which gellg 
lower. The average receipts of the past month are the 
greatest ever known, and it is surprising that prices do 
not go still lower. Texans have been coming forward ' 
with a perfectrush. Those which were wintered in Ili. 
nois, or some other State where corn and cultivated hay 
were plenty, show good condition, and sell readily at 9¢, 
@ 10%c., while lots hurried through from Texas will 
penetaly sell for %7%c. @S8c. More than 320,000 Texans 
have already crossed into Kansas, since the opening 
of the spring trade. As a general thing the stock js 
healthy, but a few herds in Illinois have been affected 
with the Spanish fever, and some cattle have died. The 
precaution was not used to keep Texans and natives apart, 
Native stock should not graze after Texans before frost, 


The prices of the past 4 weeks were: 





Large Sales. Aver, 
Aug. 19.... 8 @12c. 11ke. 
Aug. 26 9 @l2kC. 11¥¢, 
Sept. 2.. 9 @13 ¢. Re. 
BENE. Bisccscues 8 @12kc. Xe. 


MWileh Cows.—The cow trade is quite dependent, 
during the summer months, upon the state of the milk 
market, and that has been very irregular. The 40-quart 
cans of milk have been sold at 50c. up to $3 cach, gen- 
erally ruling very low, hence a hard time to sell fresh 
cows. The low price of thin beef has also hurt the sale 
of cows. Common cows sell at $25 @ $40, fair at $50@ 
$55, and good to prime at $60 @ $65.....Calwes,—The 
only difference in calves is a better ruling, just now, for 
milk veals, while grass calves are also higher. At first 
prime veals declined, glutted beef markets injuring their 
sale. There are a good many still to come forward. 
Most “grassers” sell by the head ‘at $5 @ $9 each. 
Quotations of grass calves are 3c. @ 4%c. ® B., live 
weight ; common to fair milk veals, Tze: @ 9c.; good to 
choice, oye. OD iReiss.5 Sheep and Lambs.—With 
larger receipts the trade is dull just now, and sheep are 
scarcely as firm, while lambs have declined about le, per 
pound. Some of the butchers now prefer fat sheep to 
lambs. Some rough lots of old sheep, bucks, etc., have 
been sold at 4%c., and quite poor lambs at 6%c. Quota- 
tions: Ordinary sheep, 5c.@5i%4c. #8 D., live weight; fait 
to good, 6c.@6\c.; prime to extra, 61¢¢. @ 6KC. ; few very 
choice, 7c. Lambs, 6:4c.@ 7c. for poor ; 7%c. @ 8c. for 
medium to good, and 84c.@8c. for extras..... Swine 
—These are sentin more freely as cool weather comes 
on. The demand is very good from cutters, and prices 
have steadily but slowly advanced. Several lots of live 
were sold to-day at 5\4c. @5%ec., at which they ar 
quoted, with city-dressed Western selling at 634c. @ 6%& 
for heavy and medium, pigs reaching %c. @ 734e. Sersey- 
dressed pigs begin to arrive. They are worth 8c. @8¥¢ 





i fee 


Fodder-Cutter.—J. H. Snyder, Berks C0, 
Pa., wants a machine that cuts and crushes or 
corn fodder at one operation. The horse-power 
cutters which feed by means of rollers, crush the ‘stalks 
to a great extent, but we know of no machine which cuts 
and grinds, and doubt if there is an opening as yet for 
such a machine inthe present state of our stock 2 
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containing a great variety of Items, including many 
good Hints and Suggestions which we throw into smaller 
type and condensed form, for want of space elsewhere. 


Remitting Money: — Checks on 
New York City Banks or Bankers are best 
for large sums ; make payable to the order of Orange 
Judd & Co. ....Post-Office Money Orders, 
for $50 or less, arc cheap and safe also. When these are not 
obtainable, register letters, affixing stamps for post- 
age and registry ; put inthe money and scal the letter in 
the presence of the postmaster, and take his receipt for it. 
Money sent in the above three methods is safe against loss. 


2 


Postage: On American Agriculturist, 3 cents 
a quarter, in advance ; on Hearth and Home, 5 cents per 
quarter: Double rates if not paid in advance at the 
office where the papers are received. For subscribers in 
British America, the postage must be sent to this office 
for prepayment here. 


Bound Copies of Volume Thirty 
are now ready. Price, $2, at our office; or $2.50 
each, if sentby mail. Any of thelast fifteen volumes 
(16 to 30) will also be forwarded at same price. Sets of 
nambers sent to our office will be neatly bound in our 
regular style, at'%5 cents per vol. (50 cents extra, if return- 
ed by mail.) Missing numbers supplied at 12 cents each. 
Bp 





Clubs can at any time be increased by remitting 
for each addition the price paid by the original members ; 
orasmall club may be increased toa larger one; thus: 
a person having sent 10 subscribers and $12, may after- 
ward send 10 more subscribers with only $8; making a 
club of 20 at $1 each; and so of the other club rates. 

Too Late.—We havc a large batch of inquiries 
too late for this paper. Those who had the good sense 
to sign their names, will get replies by mail. Those who 
signed their initials, or ‘‘ A Subscriber,”’ etc., should re- 
member that such letters do not often receive attention. 





* Can’t Do without It.—‘ We can’t get 
along without the American Agriculturist,” is the sub- 
stance of testimony that comes to us from multitudes of 
homes in all parts of the land, where this paper has long 
been a welcome visitor. No additional inducement is 
needed by such friends, to continue their subscriptions, 
although they will receive upon renewal the gift (the 
splendid picture) we promise to all. But will not each 
one of this host of friends invite at least one other to join 
our army of subscribers, and reccive the American Agri- 
culturist with all that we promise for the coming year? 
Take hold with us, friends, and you shall find you have 
lost nothing by helping to double the subscription list. 
New England Fair.—The New England 
Agricultural Fair of 1872 may be said to have been a suc- 
cess. Anattendance of seventy-five thousand people on 
the third day of the fair, with satisfactory attendance on 
the previous days, secured its success financially, while 
the exhibition of stock and agricultural products and 
implements was creditable cven to New England. 
Amongst the horned stock a herd of Swiss cattle and 
another of Brittany cattle were particularly interesting as 
being something not often seen in the United States, The 
show of Herefords and Ayrshires was also worthy of note. 
The greatest attraction, however, was the exhibition of 
horses, which showed great improvement in this class of 
agricultural production to have taken place of late years 
in this section. Our visit was necessarily bricf,and the, 
immense crowd prevented anything like rapid movement. 
If asked what was the most wonderful thing we saw at 
the fair, we should answer, “the people.” All seemed 
pleased and satisfied, and the fair closed with ec/at. 





A Question in Proportion.— W. 5.” 
asks if cabbages at five cents per head will pay better 
than tobacco at twelve cents per pound. It is probable 
that cabbages would be the more profitable crop, on ac- 
count of the less labor involved in harvesting; a good 
crop of cabbages at that price should bring nearly four 
hundred dollars per acre, and the cost of preparation of 
the ground and cultivation is about the same in either 
crop until ripe, when the cost of gathering would be in 
favor of the cabbages. It must be a very good crop of 
tobacco to bring four hundred dollars per acre. 

About Hops.—s. V. C.,” Richland Co., 
Wis., writes that he has two acres of hops. Shall he sell 
‘eiitty 1—We can not advise “S. V. C.,” or any other man, 
a8 te how or when he shall market his crops, for very ob- 








vious reasons. The Agriculturist is not gifted with a 
prophetic vision, by which it can tell the price of hops 
next January. Hops promise to bea fair crop all over 
the world, and it is not likely there will be much fluctu- 
ation in prices. Our experience for some years has been 
that we have always done better by sclling our crops as 
soon as they were ready for market, and taking current 
prices. Wehave speculated, and held for a rise, and have 
been disappointed and lost money. We do not remember 
ever making ‘anything by it. Hops are now salable at 
fair prices, about 50 cents a pound, which may or may 
not advance, and hops are best marketed while new. 





Diseases of the Horse. — “C. H. L.,” 
M.D., Tarentum, Pa., asks if we can not give some in- 
formation on the diseases of the horse and their treat- 
ment. The horse is subject to as many diseases as a man, 
and to treat of all of them in a satisfactory manner 
would require several volumes, and to treat of them other- 
wise would be worse than uscless. It is worthy of sug- 
gestion whether or not-it would be proper and advisable 
for country physicians to make this matter a subject of 
study and practice. We can see nothing derogatory in 
it to the character and position of a physician or surgeon, 
and our experience has been that no persons could more 
usefully make this a part of their business than such men, 
and so doaway with an army of quacks who destroy more 
horses than they cure, if they ever cure any. 

Gas-Lime tor Cabbages. — “H. W.,” 
Lafayette, Ind. Gas-lime should not be used for cabbages 
nor any other crop until it has been so long exposed to 
the air that it-has no longer any sulphurous odor. It can 
then be used like any other lime. 





Osage Orange Plants. — ‘J. N.,” 
Normal, I]. The size of plants will depend upon the 
season and thick or thin sowing. They range in size 
from that cf an ordinary lead-pencil to that of one’s little 
finger. They may be wintered out of doors by placing 
in a heap and covering with carth as you would potatoes, 
or by laying in trenches and covering. In cither case a 
place where water will drain off must be chosen. 





The Baldwin Apple.—In August last 
we published agossipy article from a well-known literary 
lady, upon the Baldwin apple. This has called out sev- 
eral letters, controverting the statements there made, and 
as these letters do not at all agree with one another, we 
must decline to publish them. We have not space to 
give to such controversies. For the sake of peace we are 
willing to admit that Count Rumford was born in six dif- 
ferent places, and that the Baldwin apple originated on 
as many different farms. 

SUNDRY HUMBUGS.—Some persons 
have sent us the circulars of the so-called ‘‘ Missouri 
State Lottery,”’ and ask, ‘‘Is this a genuine Lottery?” 
Suppose it was, would the writers invest in it, and allow 
the managers to put $3 of their money in their own pock- 
ets, and then give their dupes a chance to draw the re- 
maining $2? That’s the way of all lotteries. But this 
Missouri State Lottery is not a State Lottery at all—that 
State has got above dabbling in such swindles. If the 
writers or any one else are foolish enough to send money 
to the individuals who call themselves ‘* managers,"’ they 
need not expect to ever get anything back,..... The 
** Sale of the Mount Florence Estate’ is merely a lottery 
at best (or worst), and a poor one at that. If the lots be 
valuable, they will sel] on their own merits, without the 
bewitchment of a prize, which only one person in a mil- 
lion can get. Wonder if Hon. Chancey M. Depew, Hon. 
Jas. W. Husted, and others, know how their names are 
used to bolster up this scheme?...... The so-called 
‘“*N. Y. Loan Brokers’ Union,”’ offering to sell tickets for 
a little money, which tickets will tell you what big arti- 
cles you can get for a little more money, is an old catch- 
penny. You must send all sums up to $10 in advance, 
and ¥ of all above that is to be C. O. D., which is just the 
same as if remitted in advance—and just the same as if 
thrown into the river ct first—no, not the same, for in the 
latter case you might find it again. Wonder where ‘“ RII. 
Lewis, Business Manager,” keeps all that ‘‘ over $1,009,- 
000 worth of unreclaimed articles, 67,590 in number” ? 
Why not call it an even 67,600 while about it? We have 
been looking for Elias to turn up somewhere again, after 
he sold out those millions of dollars’ worth of Geneva 
watches, and this Loan Brokers’ Union looks very much 
as if he had got into ‘‘ No. 4 Bond street.’’ No Elias, no 
Lewis, or their stock was véséble when we called there. 
A little sign on a little room on a top floor reads 
R. H. Lewis; nobody in at 11% A.M....... And now 
comes the old Missionary, the very “‘ Rev. Jasper Marx,” 
who has spent 40 years or so, asa self-appointed mission- 
ary in Paraguay, S.A..where he Marned from an 87-year-old 
woman how to make “* Aya-Pana-Coca,” and the “* Nica- 
ya,” which are to banish all sorts of diseases, “‘ to correct, 





neutralize, and banish forever all evils” of the blood, 
etc., and this very Rev. old Jasper Marx has come home 
to sell his medicines to poor sick North Americans; 
through his ‘‘ business agent” in Jersey City, State of 
New Jersey. Bah! We grieve to see genius that can 
invent so. taking a story as that of ‘‘ Rev. Jasper Marx” 
degraded to so low a business. Such aman ought to be 
in some higher grade of life, an ornament to society, and 
not a vender of quack medicines. Reader, pray do not 
be led to dosing yourself for imaginary diseases, or any 
other, by such pathetic stories as that of old Jasper 
Marx, the missionary, who never got into any worse 
heathen country than is to be found in “ Jarsey City.” 
~aeaae And after Marx comes %6-year-old “ Aunt Lee,” a 
good Methodist, of Glenmarthen, in Wales, who sang an 
‘‘ old-school Presbyterian” ‘into tears he had not shed 
in years,” as ‘‘the good old soul burst into one of those 
wild refrains ” of John Wesley’s followers. She—to wit, 
“ Aunt Lee ”’—had an “all-healing syrup,” and being 
about to ‘ shuffle off this mortal coil,” sold the recipe to 
the aforesaid ‘old-school Presbyterian” for a “* good 
round sum.” He (not she), his “dear wife having long 
since departed to the promised land,” and his “only 
child being married to a British officer in India,” de- 
parted to make ‘‘the land of the setting sun the scene 
of his future operations,” until it “* shall please the Lord 
to call him” (which we hope will be very soon). In 
short, he erected ‘suitable buildings in the State of New 
Jersey,’’ operated in the Southern States until he ** drove. 
out all unworthy competition in that direction,” and 
now proposes to give the ‘*‘ West” a chance at his Aunt 
Lee’s “‘ life-restorer,” salves, etc. He wants ‘‘ agents.” 
We have given the above two specimens of a vast. amount 
of printed stuff sent through the country to beguile the 
ignorant masses into buying and swallowing the medi- 
cines (so called) under the impression that they are doc- 
tored by the divinely-sent prescriptions of some old 
semi-spiritnal being. Is this whole quack-medicire 
business any better than sheer swindling?...... Beware 
of the fellows at the fairs and elsewhere who sell en- 
velopes with numbers in them, the lucky numbers to 
draw prizes. They have their stool-pigeons who draw | 
good prizes before your eyes, but these swindlers know 
how to get your money and keep it, and they'll surely 
cheat you out of your money if you invest with them. 
The Fair managers or other good ‘citizens shou'd arrest 
them as lottery dealers, and give them a dose of “ coun- 
try justiee.”.. ..Among new names for operating the 
‘*Spani-h Policy * swindle are: 8. W. Conc, 105 Bleecker 
st., alias Clark Fargo, 22 West 4th st., alias 16 South 5th 
avenue......The ‘‘ Queer” or pretended counterfeit 
money swindlers have the following new names: F. E. 
Morrell, 89 Fourth ave.; Arthur Debenham, 190 Broad- 
way; O. Arogon & Co., 12 Broadway, alas J. B. Marlett, 
Saugerties, N. Y.; Geo, W. Lucas, aléas Wade M. Jacobs, 
105 Bleecker st., alias F. A. Newton, 34 Amity st.; R. J. 
Sprang, alias Wm. Layton, alias E. M. Wentz, 609 Broad- 
way; Geo. D. Marshall, alias Wm. O. Paige, alias Col. M. 
A. Ennever, alias Harrison L, Felix, at 34 Amity st., aléas 
Amos Wainwright, 170 Broadway, in Trenton, N. J., etc., 
etc. Most of the above use the same circulars—that is, 
they come from one operator—but new namesare contin- 
ually sent out to hoodwink the P. O. clerks. 

Insects on Asters.—“J. N.,” Ironton, 
Mo. The insect sent as the one destructive to your 
asters is one of the blistering beetles, Lytta vitiata. It 
is also destructive to potato vines and other vegetation. 
It appears to have been unusually abundant this year. 
We set out a great many asters, and, so industrious were 
the insects, did not get a single perfect bloom. The 
only remedy we know of is to shake them off into a pan 
of water, but we were too short-handed to do this, and 
had to go without asters. 

Hail Insurance. —In an article some 
months ago, Mr. Henderson alluded to the necessity for 
insurance against damage by hail. We learn that there 
is a Mutual Hail Insurance Co. in Milwaukee that com- 
menced business in April, and up to July had issned 1096 
policies and paid 19 losses. 





Free Lands in Iowa.—John Brennan, 
Sioux City, Iowa, informs us that he will reply to any in- 
quiries regarding government lands open to settlement 
under the homestead law. “ 

Steam,pPlows.—“ C. F.,” Abilene, Kan, 
asks if there are any thoronghly practical steam-plows 
now made in the United States which do not use tackle, 
—The American steam-plow is as yet unperfected, and.as 
there are in the way of the practical use of those engines 
which travel over the ground immediately in advance of 
the plows serious difficulties which have not yet been 
completely overcome, we have to wait further develop- 
ments before we can say that we have a thoroughly prac- 
tical steam-plow which does not use tackle. 
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An ** Axiom.’*—“G. H.” writes us in regard 
toa question which we consider settled, and therefore 
can not reopen. Bnt lest he might think we treat him 
discourteously, we would say that he is as incorrect in his 
main idea as he is when he speaks of an “almost uni- 
versally established axiom.”’ An axiom isa self-evident 
truth, as that ‘tthe whole is greater than one of its 
parts,” and therefore can not be said to be “almost uni- 
versally established,” or admit of any qualification at all. 





Fall Treatment of 614 Meadows. 
—Old meadows which have partly run out, and which it 
is not convenicnt to plow up, may be renovated by tearing 
up the old sod and bare spots with a sharp-toothed heavy 
harrow driven rapidly over it. When the surface has be- 
come ‘oosened, fresh seed may be scattered, and a rolling 
immediately afterwards would be a help. Some fine 
manure or other fertilizer shouid be applied, an% a light 
dressing of lime or ashes would also be a great benefit. 





Lombardy Poplar — The Other 
Side.—“ G. W. G.,” Iroqnois Co., Ill., gives his view of 
the Lombardy Poplar as follows: **I believe the Ameré- 
can Agriculturist has proved itself a friend to that much- 
abused tree the Ailanthus, and now to have it turn around 
and a'use one of the most beautiful trees our broad 
prairies possess is beyond my comprehension. We have 
no tree better than the Lombardy Poplar to protect us 
from the winds that bow across our prairies. You may 
talk about your bean-pole Ailanthns and the other trees 
you speak of, but when it comes to the real facts, which 
we onght to know, living on the prairie, you will find the 
Lombardy Poplar supplies a place which very few trees 
can do, and at least none that you have mentioned. I 
can go on and tell scores of uscs which the Lombardy 
Poplar ¢an + put to, but will refrain from troublirg you 
now. Please let me ask you to tell the Nebraska man to 
set a grove around his barn-yard, farm, or anywhere, four 
Teet apart each way, and I can prove to him that there 
will be in time to come few groves more beautiful. none 
more useful, and no part or place of ground on his farm 
more valuahic.”°—As our correspondent speaks of the 
Lombardy Poplar as ** beautiful’ and ** useful,"* and the 
Ailanthnus as a “ bean-pole,”’ we snapect that he does not 
know the Lombardy, and must be talking about some 
other tree. ' 

Potatoes and the Potato-Bug.— 
“A. W.,” Phillipsburgh, Ohio, asks if the potatoes the 
vines of which have been defoliated by the bug and 
checked in growth, will be good to use.—No injury is like- 
ly to come to the potato by the work of thebnes upon the 
leaves. If the potatoes cook well, we should eat them. 





Poor Yield of Crops.—The average 
yield of crop:, according to the census returns, is only 
about fourteen dollars per acre for all the land in cultiva- 
tion in the United States. This is a poor showing, and 
shows the great need for improvement in our agriculture. 


The Crops of Ullinois.—According to 
the census reports, the Sta‘e of Illinois prodaces larger 
crops of crain than any other State, and in total products 
of all kinds she comes second only to New York. 


Egyptian Beets.—“W. B. H.,’’ Berea, 
Ky. The Ezyptian is the best early beet when you can 
getit pnre. Ours came up full half Bassanos, some ras- 
cally European seedsman having mixed them. It is likely 
that this year our dealers will have home-grown seed. 

A Crank Churn.—Mr's. J. F. B., Martin 
Co., Minn. Try the Blanchard Churn, made by P. Blanch- 
ard’s Sons, Concord, N. H. Weare never over twenty 
minates in churning. The butter can be almost entirely 
worked inthe churn. If there isany better churn than 
this, we shonld like to know it. 

Plums Rottine.—“ E. P.,” Indianapolis, 
Ind. The rotting just at the time of ripening is not an 
unusual thing with plums, especially in some seasons. 
We have heard much complaint this season, We have 
seen no satisfactory reason given. Good culture and 
thinning of the crop are the best advice we can give. 





Melon Seeds— Lima Beans.—Mrs. 
Cc. R. M., Naples, Ill. The seeds sent are those of the 
Apple-seeded Watermelo», a good variety, which keeps 
well after it is ripe... The proper Large Lima bean is 
always white. There are mottled and purple varieties, 
which are but little grown. 

Sawdust for Beddinz.—“A. 8. T.,” 
of Center Co.. Pa.. writes that he has tsed sawdust to 
bed horses and cattle for fifteen years. “Itis a good 





bedding,” he says, ‘“* but, except for trees, very poor 
manure. The manure ‘ firefangs’ easily. I once lost a 
hundred dollars worth of good manure by using too much 
sawdust.’’ By keeping the manure-heap moist enough, 
firefanging may be prevented, or the manure might be 
drawn out and spread on the land directly from the stable. 





Draining Timbered Swamp-Land. 
—A Pennsylvania lumberman writes: ‘*It pays to drain 
swamps that are covered with trees for the benefit of the 
timber. I have seen much valuable timber die for 
want of draining.’°-—There seems to be some difference 
of opinion on this subject, and we should be glad to hear 
from any who can furnish facts bearing on the point. 

Farm and Household Help.—Adrien 
Briggs. A letter sent to your address was returned 
asunclaimed. Its purport was that we know of no such 
facili:ies for obtaining help as you speak of, nor at the 
prices named. If you can find usa good woman to do 
housework who will agree to stay a year for $100, we will 
give you $25 for your trouble. If any Chinese laborers 
are seeking employment in New York, we have never 
heard of them. Those who come to the city daily have 
as much difficulty in finding help as you who live at a 
distance. You have been deceived by some one. 


A Good Cow.—Hh. E. Wright, of Meadviile, 
Pa., writes us that he has a cow ‘tthe mother of which 
was part Devon and the father a thorongh-bred Short- 
horn. She gives the richest of milk—none better except 
the Alderneys. The lAst time she calved (1871) she gave 
dnring the months of May and June 72 Ibs. of milk each 
day, and one day 80 ]bs. I milked herthree times a day.” 

A Professor of Horticulture.—Mr. 
Charles S. Sargent, of Brookline, Mass., has been ap- 
pointed Professor of Horticulture in Bussy Institution, 
which is the ** Farm School” of Harvard University. Mr. 
Sargent is well known to the readers of the Agriculturist 
as the maker of the highest-priced butter sold in America, 
and as the most successful grower of azaleas. He is 
still a young man, with much enthusiasm and more 
knowledge in horticultural matters, and he enters upon 
his work with a determination to make it practically 
useful. An important feature of his department is a 
commercial greenhouse end garden in which pnpils can 
obtain not only practical instruction, but actual expe- 
rience of the business of gardening. We know of no 
better opening for any young man who may desire to em- 
bark in the pleasant and profitable profession of com- 
mercial gardening than to place himself under Professor 
Sargent’s tuition and guidance. Incidentally to the giv- 
ing of instruction, it is proposed to grow and to distri- 
bute at a low price such of the cho’cer and more useful 
plants as are not easily to be obtained in the market. We 
are glad that Massachusetts has at last an institution 
where horticnlture is taught, and sha!] watch the career 
of this new school with much interest, believing it well 
calen'ated to accomplish most useful work. 

An Australian Catalogue.—Those 
who are accustomed to regard Australia as a place quite 
out of the world would be surprised if told that horticul- 
ture is there in a most flonrishing con‘ition, and that the 
sma‘) cities are far ahead of New York in all horticul- 
tural mattcrs. We have just received f7om Anderson, 
Mall & Co., Sydney, their seed and p'ant catalogue, 
which in mechanical appearance and illustrations, and 
the character of its contents, will compare favorably with 
those issued by the New York and Lendon seed estab- 
lishments. In looking over the seed lists, we find that 
most of the novelties in vegetables and flowers are offered. 
Conover’s Colossal Asparagus finds a place, and the Early 
Rose potato is mentioned as of great prom’se, and just 
introduced. In looking over the list of fruits we find the 
varieties, as might be expected, mainly English. The 
many fine apples of our Southern States should be tried 
in Australia. The list of Australian sceds, the remarks 
on tree-growing—in fact, the whole catalogne we have 
perused with much interest. 

Will it Pay to Raise Corn?—A 
correspondent of the Agriculturist, at Wawatosa, Wis., 
writes: ‘‘ As you are a practical farmer, I would like to 
ask if you think it will pay to raise corn where we give 


one third for husking, and raise 50 bushels per acre, and | 


sell the pork it makes for five dollare per hundred ? ”— 
We do not see how it can pay the farmer. It would pay 
the man wh» does the husking very well ind ed. Hecan 
well afford to sei! pork at five dollars per hundred pounds. 
But the other two thirds, after paying for the rent of the 
land, the plow'ng, harrowing, planting, cultivating, and 
cutting u, shocking, and cribbing, wi:l not leave muc’ 
profit for the man who raises the crop. We must look 
for better prices. Staple articles like corn and pork can 


not long sell for less than the cost of production. 








[Ocrozrr, 
Potomac Fruit-Growers’ Aete~ 
ciation.—The annual exhibition was held last month 


and compared well with the exhibitions of natienal con 
ventions in quality, showing that we have about us ws 
good a fruit-growing region as can be found. The col 
lections of frnits consisted of some 175 samples of pears 80 
of apples, 60 of peaches, 90 of grapes, also almonds naw: 
paws, etc. The principal contributors were John Saul 
Washington, O. D. Munson, Va., C. Gillingham, Va.. R 
A. Phillips, Va., and J. B. Claggett, D.C. The Agcical. 
tural Department and the Maryland Agricultural Collecep 
were also exhibitors. kas 





Seeding Down in the Fall,—«,. 
quirer”’ may seed down in the fall by plowing or harrow- 
ing the surface until it is sufficiently mellow to receive 
the seed, and sowing as early as possible. If clover can 
be well established before winter, or where the snow 
gives ample protection, it may be sown in the fall. 

Keep your Courage up.—a farmer in 
Wisconsin writes: ‘I have been a reader of the Agri- 
culturist for many years, and have heen much benefited. 
I wish to thank you. I think we need ‘all the help and 
encouragement we can get at the present time, with high 
wages and low prices.”°—No one feels this more thor- 
oughly than we do, But it is certain that the farmer who 
is making his land cleaner and richer will soon feel the 
benefit. There are hetter times in prospect. 





Soil for Compost.—‘T. A. 0.” asks: 
“In getting soil for compost, how do you keep from 
skimming the land or leaving the subsoil bare where the 
soil is not over twelve inches deep ? °—In England, where 
composting is far more common than in this country, the 
usual plan is to select an o]1 headland or fence-bottom 
or earth-bank, or soil that has been thrown out of ditches, 
or road scrapings. We have never known a farmer go 
into a field and dig up his ordinary soil to make compost 
with. He uses material that he wants to get rid of. 





Bommer’s Method of Making Ma. 
nure,—‘ I have just read this book,” writes ‘ T. A. 0." 
** Do you fully indorse it?”—No. But it is worth read- 
ing. You must exercise your own judgment. Try and 
separate the chaff from the wheat. If there are any spe- 
cial points on which you want information we shall be 
happy to hear from you. 





Langstroth’s Mive.—In anwer to “M. 
F. N.,’’ who wishes to know if the patent on the Lang- 
stroth hive is run out or renewed, Mr. Quinby writes: 
‘*In answer to the above, I would say that I believe that 
the second patent of L. L. Langstroth’s hive expires in 
October, 1872. His patent was renewed in 1865 for 
seven years. As ,itconld not be renewed again by the 
Commissioner, many bee-keepers were apprehensive 
that he would apply to Conzress the past winter for an 
extersion. Accordingly, many remonstrances were sent 
in against it. I believe, however, he made no 
applic:tion.”” Mr. Quinby must have made a mistake in 
his date, as Mr. L. advertises that his patent was renewed 
in 1866, and, this being the case, will not expire until 
October, 1873. 

How many Bricks to a Cuabic 
Foot ?—N. R. Fielding, Decatur, Ala., wants to know 
how many bricks there are in a cubic foot.—This depends 
on the size of the brick, for there are various sizes. 
Multiply the length, breadth, and thickness of the brick 
in inches together, and divide 1,728 by the amount. 
There are 1,728 cubic inches in a cubic foot. 





Price of Clover-Huller.—‘G. B. L.,” 
Bernardi, Mo.—The price mentioned is that of one made 
by R. H. Allen & Co., Water street, New York. 





An Iilemannered Horse.— 0.8. C.," 
Danville, N. H., wants a cure for a horse which keeps his 
tongue out of his mouth when traveling.—Fortunately 
we never owned a horse so badly brought up as this, and 
have no experience. Wearing a muzzle would probably 
prevent it. It may be that some of our readers can help 
**O. S. C.” in his trouble. 

Fall Work on Drains,.—aA “Farmer” 
asks what he can do in the way of draining through the 
fall and winter.—The fall is the very best time to prepare 
for making drains, and the winter the best time for com- 
pleting them. Now is the time to lay them out, staking 
the ground in the direction the drains should run, and a8 
soon as frosts begin to occur the lines might be covered 
with coarse litter or swamp hay or stalks in bundles, 
which will prevent the ground from becoming frozen. 
During heavy frosts the digging should not advanoe 
faster than the drain can be completed : 
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Sawdust for Mulch, --“L. B. B.,” 
Lansing, Mich. We have never used sawdust as a mulch 
,for strawberries. Complaint has been made, where 
“it has been used in some Western nurseries as a mulch 
for young stock, that in its decay the sawdust pro- 
duced a fungus which was injurious to the young trees. 
Leaves are the best of all material for mulch. We use 
marsh hay, as it is cheaper for us than anything else. Has 
any one any experience in the use of sawdust ? 


A Double White Zonal Pelargo- 
nium.—M. Jean Sisley, of Lyons, France, whose suc- 
cess in raising double Pelargoniums we noticed last 
month, informs usin a recent letter that he has at last 
succeeded in obtaining a pure double white from seed. 
An unsatisfactory double white had been in cultivation, 
a sport from a single white. Mr. Sisley is an enthusiastic 
and successful amateur to whom we are indebted for some 
of our finest Cannas and Pelargoniums, and knowing his 
experience and jndgment in such matters, we look for 
something very fine in his new horticultural triumph. 

Ailanthus-Trees for Posts.—“ Read- 
er,’’ N. Y., has some Ailanthus-trees which he wishes to 
cut off, and, as we understand him, use as posts for grape- 
vines, where they stand. We do not know how he can 
prevent the trunks from sprouting. Better cut down the 
trees, season the posts, and then set them. 

Pegging Down Roses.—‘ Uncle Ed- 
ward.” The roses referred to were China and Tea 
Roses, but the Remontants or Hybrid Perpetuals may be 
so treated. The common garden roses are too robust to 
manage well. Peg down in the fall or spring, and as the 
new growth is formed, peg that down. We use hooked 
pegs, cut from brush. The use of one or several varicties 
in a bed is a matter of fancy; we have a dozen at least. 
We shall Jet our tender sorts remain in the bed, and when 
the ground freezes cover them with sods. 

Bee Notes. — Owing to the illness of Mr. 
Quinby, the Bee Notes for last month and this were 
omitted. We are glad to learn that Mr. Q. is recovering, 
though but slowly. 


Fruit in England. — The Gardener’s 
Chronicle, 1n giving its customary annual report upon the 
fruit crop in the kingdom (including Ireland, Scotland, and 
Wales) presents a most melancholy account. That jour- 
nal says: ‘‘ Never before have we had occasion to report 
so complete and so general a failure.” Here we have a 
crop of almost unprecedented abundance, apples being so 
plenty that they hardly pay for sending to market. 





A Farm Cyclopedia, —‘“Jas. M.G.,” 
Oakland Co., Mich., asks which is the best work on farm- 
ing which treats of all branches, from clearing the ground 
up to planting, reaping, harvesting crops, and raising all 
sorts of stock. There is no one American book that 
treats fully of all these things. ‘‘ Allen’s New American 
Farm Book” is one of the best hand-books we know of. 
**Stevens’s Book of the Farm”? is the best English work, 
and a valuable help to a farmer. 





Fodder-Cutter.—“ J. McC.,” Berks Co., 
Pa., has planted some corn for fodder, and now wants a 
good fodder-cutter to cut for five or six cows. We have 
used ‘*Gale’s copper-strip ’’ fodder-cutter, and found it 
one of the best machines of the kind. 





Greenhouses,--‘ A. B.,’’ Concord, N. H. 
A reply was sent to your letter which was returned as 
“uncalled for.” The substance of our note was as fol- 
lows: The cheapest house you can build is that de- 
scribed in February Agriculturist of this year—a lean-to. 
The cheapest method of heating is by a fluc ; full directions 
for building one are given in September, 1871. If you 
wish to build a span-roof, Henderson’s Practical Flori- 
culture is the best work to consult. Other things being 
equal a span-roofis best, but where expense is a consider- 
ation, the lean-to is much cheaper, and answers a good 
purpose. Henderson's book gives as much about man- 
agement as you can get from books. 





“Vindication of the Entomological 
and Museum Divisions of the Department 
eof Agriculture % is the title of a small pamphlet by 
Prof. Townend Glover. It is intended to show up the 
misrepresentations of onc Swank, who as chief clerk of 
the Department has published a most uncalled -for pam- 
phlet, * The Department of Agriculture, its History and 
Objects,” in which the Swank aforesaid, by implication, 
omission, and misstatement, reflects upon Prof. Glover, 
the man who of all others has made the Department what 
itis. It seems an unnecessary labor fora man like Prof. 
Glover to refute what a man’like Swank may say. Those 
who have not given up all hope that the Agricultural De- 





partment may yet be of use to the agricultural commu- 
nity, look in vain for any good results from its present 
management. The time wiil come, we sincerely hope, 
when, with abundant means and competent officers, the 
Department will take its proper place. In that hopefully 
looked-for day there will be neither Wattses nor Swanks 
to stand in the way. 

Potatoes for a Hot Climate.—A 
Kentucky correspondent asks what are the best potatoes 
fur a hotclimate. A potato expert says, Early Rose for 
early, Garnet Chili for medium, Peachblow or Pecriess 
for late. The Shaker Russet, also known as Dyright, 
N. J. Monitor, and by several other names, does well in 
Kentucky, but is very poor with us. In the far South the 
Peachblow is a very poor cropper. 

Cutting Ilay in Wet Weather.— 
Mr. H. C. Hallowell, of Maryland, writes: ‘* Allow me 
to’say that my experience fully indorses the remarks of 
Walks and Talks on the subject of cutting grass in wet 
and cloudy weather. I have for a number of years secured 
hay from about 100 acres, and generally with satisfaction 
to myself. My neighbors sometimes express surprise 
that I secure so much in such beautiful order. I think it 
is because I keep my Buckeye Jr. moving almost con- 
stantly, regardless of the clouds. If itis raining, there 
is the greater probability of clear weather afterwards. 
We must run some risks, and I prefer a possibility of some 
hay being wet, to the chance of its getting over-ripe. My 
experience fully confirms the remark that ‘as long as 
grass [and clover] is green, rain does not hurt it.” 

Winter Wheat in Massachusetts. 
—A. L. Clark & Son, of Hampshire Co., Mass., raised 29 
bushels of winter wheat per acre, in 1871. Owing to the 
severe drouth the straw was not two feet high. The land 
was seeded down with the wheat, and this year the first 
crop of hay was estimated to yield 4 tons per acre, anda 
second crop well worth cutting. And this upon land that 
in 1864, when it came into their possession, yielded only 
a crop of white beans of six bushels peracre. The wheat 
was sown after tobacco. Mr. C. says, ‘‘ We got our land 
clean from weeds with two crops of tobacco, and any 
crop does wellafter it. We have four acres of tobacco 
this season, and there is not half a bushel of weeds upon 
the whole.” Manure and clean culture is what our land 
needs to produce good wheat and grass. : 

Jerseys for Butter.—L. C. Flower, 
Onondaga Co.,, N. Y., sends us the following statement 
of the yield of butter from his Jersey cows, viz., Jenny 
Lind, 2 years old, in seven days in April last, from 94% 
pounds of milk produced 10 tbs. 2 oz.; Victoria, 6 years 
old, in 28 days in June produced $0 pounds; Beauty, 4 
years old, in the same period produced 72 pounds from an 
average of 30 pounds of milk per day. The heifer was 
fed on hay and oat-meal, the cows on grass alone. What 
can beat the Jerseys for butter and beauty ? 

HMeeling In. —“E. H. M.,” Danbury, 7Ct. 
This term, or *“‘ laying in by the heels,” is used by gar- 
deners to designate a kind of temporary planting. In 
the case of cabbage plants, they are laid closely together, 
and the roots covered with earth. This operation checks 
growth, and yet keeps the plants alive. Itis often very 
convenient when one wishes to remove plants from a 
piece of ground, and the place where they are to go is not 
yet ready, to heel themin. Trees are often heeled in for 
the winter, they being taken up in autumn, and laid in 
trenches at anangle of 45°, taking care to fill in the earth 
so completely as to leave no spaces among the roots. 





*“*Mimnie B.’s’? Inquiry. —If “Min- 
nie B.”’ had sent her name, with her address, we should 
have replied to her question by mail. Others writing 
on purely personal matters will please take notice. 


Sixth Report of the Connecticut 
Fish Commissioners, — Much has been accom- 
plished in the Nutmeg State to make cheap fish. Thirty- 
seven ponds have been stocked with black bass by the 
Commissioners, and nearly as many more have. been 
stocked by private enterprise. Nearly all the available 
ponds in the State are now supplied with this superb 
game fish, and they are known to be doing well. The 
policy of hatching shad at Hadley Falls is persistently 
followed. This, without doubt, is the best point in New 
England, if not in the whole country, for this business. 
After the public fishing ceases, on the 15th of June, lithe 
fish in the river are compelled to stop at these falls, and 
fish fully ripe are taken in large numbers for about three 
weeks. Over sixty-three million ova were takenjand 
nearly all hatched and turned into the river at an expense 
of about five hundred dollars. All parties are now agreed 
that artificial propagation is a complete success. Ata 
very small cost to the State every stream within its 





borders may be made to swarm with this delicious fish. 
A million of shad-fry may be carried in five gallons of 
water a half-day’s journey with very little loss. The 
Saugatuck, at Westport, and Great Brook, near New Lon- 
don, have been stocked by private enterprise. The Com- 
missioners, united with other parties, formed a stock 
company, to take salmon spawn on the Penobscot, last 
fall. The enterprise was successful, and will be contin- 
ued under more favorable circumstances the present sea- 
son. About 25,000 salmon-fry were hatched at Poquonoc, 
and distributed mainly in the Satigatuck and Quinnebaug 
Rivers. A note from C. G. Atkins, at Bucksport, Me., 
who has charge of the salmon-spawn enterprise on the 
Penobscot, just received, informs us that he has already 
purchased 231 salmon of the fishermen, and has only lost 
20 of the lot. The rest are in the reservoirs, doing well. 
Should he be as successful with the spawners of this 
year as he was the last, he will take at least a million of 
eggs, which will mark a new era in salmon breeding in 
New England. The great obstacle hitherto has been the 
extreme difficulty of procuring spawn. 

A Prolific Sow. — “J. M., dr.,”” Wayne 
Co., Ind., makes the following statement about his sow: 
Late in July she produced three pigs, and three weeks 
later added eight more to her family. Two of the first 
and five of the latter litters. are living and doing well. 
‘“*J, M.” thinks this a strange freak on the part of his 
sow, and asks if there are more of her character. 

_—— ¢ 

A New Method of Churning.—“L. 
L. D.,** Wake Co., N. C., sends us anew method of churn- 
ing, which he thinks an improvement on the old plan; 
it consists in forcing air through the cream by means of 
bellows and a system of pipes, contained in a cylindrical- 
shaped vessel. We doubt the success of this method, as 
it is necessary to the complete breaking up of the butter 
globules that a more powerful mechanical action should 
be produced than would be caused by the mere passage 
of currents of air, But let“ L. L, D.” make a churn and 
try his method, by all means. 

Power for one Run of Stone.— 
““W. P. S.,” Sidney, Ohio, asks what is the power of one 
run of stone. This depends on circumstances somewhat. 
Generally it will take one horse power to grind one bushel 
of wheat into fine flour, or two bushels of corn into meal, 
per hour. The less quantity of wheat is caused by the 
extra consumption of power by the bolts and smut 
machine. With old-fashioned or badly constructed wheels 
not more than half this work will be done, but with the 
best turbines it is often exceeded. 





Saving in Feeding Cooked Corn- 
meal,—‘ W. A. T.,”” Augusta, Ky., asks if it would pay 
to hire an extra hand to cook the corn for 32 hogs which 
he wishes to fatten. It would certainly pay to do so, as 
the saving in grinding corn and cooking the meal is equal 
to one fourth of the feed, at least, which in feeding 82 
hogs would pay for the extra labor. The cooked 
meal should be fed cold, and in the shape of thick mush. 


Boys and Girls—Special Notice.— 
All contributions intended for the Puzzle-Box should be 
addressed to Aunt Sue, Box 111, P. O., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
“The Doctor's’? address is 245 Broadway, New York. 
Puzzlers will specify whether their contributions are for 
Hearth and Home or for the American A 





Well-flavored Butter.--How can it be 
expected that butter of good flavor can be produced from 
pastures foul with every. strong-flavored weed?, From 
early spring, when garlic abounds, up to fall, when the 
Golden-rod and Ragweed cover the pastures and meadows, 
cows rarely get a bite of grass or clover free from admix- 
ture with weeds. And when it is known that these 
strong and often disagreeable ‘flavors concentraté in the 
milk, and that-every impurity in the milk seems to con- 
centrate in the butter, how can it then be otherwise than 
that the great bulk of butter coming to market should be 
poor in quality, and poorer still in profitable returns to 
the farmers? Hereis the strongest argument for clean 
pastures and meadows, and such farming as will raise 
Seed and not weeds. 

Egg-eating Hens. —“C. G. R.,” North 
Attleboro, Mass. _ The best preventive is to provide dark 
nests, to be approached by a covered passage just wide 
enough to admit the hen. When the egg is laid, the hen 
starts for the light and does not turn around to see the 
egg. Sosays one who has tried it. : 


Artificial Manures. — English farmers 
use yearly nearly a million tons of artificial and chemical 
manures, the materials for which are drawn from all 
quarters. of the globe. It is thus they raise their heavy 
crops and keep their soil improving. 
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A PLEASANT 
ANNOUNCEMENT. 


A $5.00 Present 
To Every Subscriber 


TO THE 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


For 18738, 
Reosived on and after Oct. 1, 1872. 


A Splendid Ornament for every Home. 


The Publishers have received from the cele- 
brated American Painter, Mr. B. F. Remywart, 
a fine Oil Painting, executed expressly for the 
American Agriculturist during the past summer, 
entitled ** Mischief Brewing,’’—a beau- 
tiful Rural Scene, for which they paid $400, 

This Painting has for sometime past been in 

“ the hands of the noted firm of Bencke & Scott, 
who are executing it in Chromo, on 16 stones 
(aot on metal plates, or by any new uncertain 
process). From these stones each picture will 
receive at least 16 impressions in colors, 
thus producing a perfect copy of the original 


_- $400.00 painting, and scarcely to be distin- 


guished from it by one person in a thousand. 

At the usual charge for Chromos, the pictures 
will be worth fully $5 each, and they will be 
sold at that price; while, taking into account 
the design, the character, and quality of the pic- 
tures, if valued at $10 each, they would still 
‘be cheaper than most Chromos sold or given. 


By arranging for 200,000 copies, so great 
economy is gained in the multiplication of these 
Pictures, that the Publishers will be able to 
‘present a perfect copy to each 
and every subscriber to the Amer- 
fean Agriculturist for 1873 hereafter 
received. (It costs no more to put the picture 
on 16 stones for 200,000, than it would for 1,000 
copies.) The ‘Picture will give great 
‘pleasure to every one receiving it, 
‘and be a fine Ornament in every 
Household. It wonld be worth pur- 
‘chasing at $5, or more, if it could 
not be obtained otherwise. It is a 
perfect Gem, 11x13 inches inside the frame. 


The Picture will be given to évery subscriber 
for 1873 (new or old), whether coming singly at 


_ $1.50 each, or in Clubs of Four for $5, or Clubs 
of Ten for $1.20 each, or in Clubs of Twenty or. 


more at $1 each. Subscribers in Premium Clubs 
‘will also be entitled to it. It will be delivered 
at the Office, unmounted, free of charge, or if 
mounted, for 15 cents extra. If to go by mail, 
-anmounted, 10 cents must be sent to cover cost 


‘of packing and postage. 


: “jy Lt will be mounted on heavy binder’s board, and 
: Wientshed, ready for tise, even without any frame, 





or for putting into a frame, for 15 cents extra— 
that is, for 25 cents it will be 
Mounted, Varnished, Packed, and 
sent Post-paid (o subscribers (to this Journal 
for 1873 only), who come in now, or hereafter. 


We advise all to have them mounted Je- 
fore leaving the office, as in the large quanti- 
ties we put up, we are able to mount them for 
a quarter of the cost of doing it singly, and 
better than it can usually be done elsewhere. 


We shall begin delivering the Pictures on 
Noy. 15th, in the order in which the names of 
subscribers are received, beginning with this 
date, Oct. 1st. All new subscribers for 1873 
who have been received during September 
will also be presented with a copy on forward- 
ing the 25 cents for mounting, packing, and 
mailing. We advise every one to send 25 cents 
and have it well mounted before it is sent out. 
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SHEE HERE 
EVERYBODY! 


All Competition Distanced. 
MANY DOLLARS For ONE. 


The American Agriculturist has long ex- 
celled in circulation any and every other sim- 
ilar journal, or any half-dozen others. This 
has resulted from the fact that, taking into ac- 
count its size, careful preparation, its very 
numerous fine Engravings, etc., it has been fur- 
nished far cheaper than any other journal 
in the world. [Note. —The printed surface of the 
American Agriculturist is nearly equal to most 
of the @4 Magazines—the pages being 2} 
to 3 times the size of ordinary magazine pages, 
while not more than one other magazine in 
the world gives as many costly engravings. ] 

BUT, the Publishers, warranted by the lib- 
eral patronage hitherto received, have resolved, 
for the coming year, to take 


TWO STEPS FORWARD. 


quality, and value of every number 
will be maintained, and material im- 
provements be introduced during 1873. 


1 The former and present character, 


A Splendid $5 PICTURE 
will be presented to Every 
subscriber (as noted on this page). 


MORE !—Every new subscription now re- 
ceived will be entered at once in the mail-books, 
and will be furnished with the paper from the 

time the name comes in until the end 
3 of 1873, at a single subscription price. 
(This applies to all new subscribers 
now received, whether singly at $1.50 each, or 
in clubs of four at $1.25 each, or in clubs of 
ten at $1.20 each, or in clubs of twenty or 














—_. 
more at $1 each. Those coming in durin 
October will thus have the paper 14 iia 


Jor a single subscription price.) 


STILL MORE !—Very Valuable Pre- 
miums are Offered (see page 898) to those who 
take the trouble to gather up and forward clubs 


of subscribers. These Premiums are. 
4 to pay for the time and trouble 
taken in gathering and forwarding 
the subscriptions (and good pay they are). 
The subscribers themselves will each get the 


$5 picture, and new ones coming in now 
will get the extra numbers free. 


OO EE — ce GP ne 


How CAN it be Done? 


Oe 

Many will ask (as heretofore), ‘‘ How can the Publishers 
afford to give so large a paper as the Agriculturist, so 
many engravings, etc., and also add pictures, premiums, 
etc.” ? Amswer: The average circulation of even good 
papers throughout thecountry is less than 5,000. It costs 
just as much to procure information, make engravings, 
set type, and electrotype, etc., for 100 or 1,000 or 5,000 sub- 
scribers as it does for 200,000 or more. When these matterg 
are provided, the only further additions for subscribers ig 
the cost of printing-paper, press-work, and mailing. 
In other words, the immense circulation of the American 
Agriculturist divides the cost of preparation, engraving, 
etc., among so many, that it amounts to bui a trifle for 
each.—Again, the large circulation is so valuable to 
good advertisers, that they freely pay high rates; and 
any addition to the circulation increases the receipts for 
advertising. The truth is, the Publishers don’t begin to 
charge the subscribers the actual cost of supplying the 
paper to them. The advertisers pay a large part of this, 
and enough more to pay for engravings, chromos, premi- 
ums, etc., and leave a living profit to the publishers. 


; And this explains why our subscribers receive so much, 


and are to receive so much more this year than ever be- 
fore. The large wholesale mode of doing things in this 


| Office inures directly to the advantage of all our read- 


ers. If, for example, only a few thousand of the Chro- 
mos were made, they would cost from $2 to $5 each ; 
whereas, by making 200,000 or more, the cost is so 
reduced that one can be presented to each subscriber 
without even increasing the subscription price. 


———-_- ~~ ee 


How to Spend Election Days. 


First: Vote right yourself—once. 
Second : Get all your friends to vote right. 


| @hird: Have with you a copy of this journal, and 


fill up all the spare moments in collecting names of 
subscribers fora premium club, You can thus 
secure, Without cost, very valuable articles from 
the List on page 393. You have very strong “ argu- 
ments,” as youcan not only promise every subscri- 
ber for 1873 a good paper, but also a splendid $5 
Picture, also the remaining numbers of this year 
—all for a single subscription price—a price 60 
small that it merely covers the cost of the printing 
paper. Sce the offers on this page and page 393. 
Fourth: You can get subscribers enough for one or 
more premiums before election day, by using even- 
ings and rainy days. Begin to-day and try it. 





Strong Arguments are much sought after 
among politicians just now. The Publishers of this 
journal are just now giving the strongest possible ‘ ar- 
guments ” to induce people toread—to wit : They offer 
not only a splendid paper at the bare cost of printing 
paper, but even offer to pay people to take it, by giving 
every subscriber a splendid $5 Picture, and the bal 
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ance of this year Free. They also present very 
strong arguments to those who get up clubs of 
subscribers—viz. the splendid Premiums on page 393. 
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A Good Paying Business— 
for Women as well as Men— 


Honorable and Useful. 
<a 

Several persons of both sexes, in different parts of the 
country, devote their chief time to gathering subscribers 
to the American Agriculturist and to Hearth and Home, 
and to selling books on Agriculture, Horticulture, Garden- 
ing, Architecture, etc. (see list on third cover page, and 
notices of some of them in the advertising pages). For 
the subscribers obtained they take the Premium Articles 
offered on page 393, and sell them (as they are all very 
good, wanted generally, and are readily salable). These 
Premiums, obtained by the Publishers on special terms, 
are just as good as money, and give much better pay than 
could possibly be given in cash commissions. These can- 
vassers, who work during the most favorable seasons, real- 
ize from $300 to $3,500 year, according to their tact, 
experience, etc. Experience goes a great way. Some, 
who succeeded poorly at first, hardly paying their board, 
have by persevering practice come to be very successful. 
The success to be obtained is worthy of long practice. 
It is certainly quite as honorable and useful to engage in 
urging people to supply themselves with good reading 
and useful information, as it is to stand behind a counter 
and show up, and persuade people to buy silks, laces, or 
other goods, or to engage in any other work or business. 


$66.67 to $100.00 worth of Engravings 
; for 
ONE CENT. 


At least $10,000 will be expended in procuring 
pleasing and instructive Zngravings, of fine quality, for the 
American Agriculturist during 18'73. Every subscriber 
will have a neatly-printed copy of each of these in the 
pages of the paper, in addition to all the carefully pre- 
pared information given in the reading columns, This 








will give $66.66% worth of engravings for every cent of 
cost at $1.50 a year; or $80 worth to those in clubs of 
four to nine at $1.25 each; or $83.3314 to those in clubs 
of ten to nineteen at $1.20 each; or $100 worth for each 
Cent, to those in clubs of twenty or more at $leach. In 
addition, every subscriber will be presented with a 
perfect copy of Reinhart’s beautiful $400 painting, ‘* Ifs- 
chief Brewing,” which will be a charming ornament in 
any home —a picture so much like the original oil 
painting that none but experienced artists will be able 
to detect the difference. 
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Hints to Manufacturers of Mow- 
ers, Rakes, etc.—Docs it never occur to those who 
Manufacture the various agricultural machines that a 
farmer’s time is of value, and that he can not afford to 
spend it usclessly in trying to tighten a nut on a round 
bolt with a round head which turns in the hole? Now, 
if we can not have square holes and square bolts, at least 
we could have bolts with square heads by which they 
could be held while the nut is tightened. Farmers have 
much to complain of, too, in regard to the quality of the 
timber sometimes put into axlc-trees and other import- 
ant parts of machines, and in the use of cast-iron of a 
very brittle character in places where it should be of the 
very toughest kind or at least malleable iron. 

Sontinued Experience in the use of 
the Averill Paint confirms the good opinion of it ex- 
pressed in these columns a year or more since. It wears 
well—equally well or better—with the ordinary white- 
lead and oil paints. Messrs. Brown Brothers, the well- 
known bankers, who formerly used imported white lead 
to make sure of a good article, have, after fair trial, 
substituted the Averill paint for all their work. Being 
already mixed in all desirable shades, it is a great conve- 
nience to the many who can do their own painting. 

Plants Named.— Vircinian Subscriber,” 
Clifton, Va.—No. 1 is Phalaris arundinacea, or Reed 





Canary Grass; there is a striped variety of this culti- 
vated in gardens, known as Ribbon-Grass. No. 2. Dae- 
tylis glomerata, or Orchard-Grass. No. 3. Festuca elatior, 
var. loliacea, Meadow Fescue. No. 4. Agrostis alba, 
White Beut-Grass. No. 5. Poa pratensis, Kentucky 
Blue-Grass......J. H. Key, Leonardstown, Md.—The 
plant, very poor specimens of which you inclose, is 
Chondrilla juncea, a recent introduction from Europe; 
as it is a biennial, there need be but little difficulty in 
eradicating it, if it is not allowed to go to seed...... 
“A. A.L.,”* New Hampshire.—No. 1. Geum rivale, Purple 
or Water Avens, a plant with rather pretty maroon-col- 
ored flowers, inhabiting wet places. No. 2. Sarifraga 
Pennsylvanica, Swamp Saxifrage. No. 3. Tiarella cordi- 
Solia, False Mitre-wort; does well when cultivated in the 
garden. No.4. Polygala paucifolia, Fringed Polygala or 
Milkwort; a very beautiful plant, with large rose-colored 
or, as sometimes happens, pure white flowers. No. 5. 
Myosotis palustris, var. lara, Forget-me-not. No. 6. Mus 
cari racemosum, often cultivated in gardens, where it is 
known as Grape Hyacinth. 


New Cacalias.—Mrs. M. Milburn sends 
us specimens of varieties of Cacalia which she claims 
are distinct in color from the old sorts. One, an orange 
scarlet, she says is valuable for dry bouquets. 


Pigs for Packing.—aA farmer in Boone 
Co., Mo., writes: ‘Ihave jist finished reading ‘ Harris 
on the Pig,’ with much pleasure and profit. I am satis- 
fied, from my own experience, that he is right as to the 
advantages of crossing the Essex or Berkshire boar 
with the large sow, to get the right pig for the packing 
market.”"—We think there can be no doubt on this point. 





Pickling ‘Peaches.—‘"Mrs. A. M. B.,’’ a 
Georgia lady, sends the following: For two gallons of 
peaches (when peeled) take 1 pt. vinegar, 3 lbs. white 
sugar, 2 oz. cinnamon, 2 oz. allspice, % oz. cloves—the 
spices must be whole. Peel the peaches. Use a porce- 
lain-limed ke‘tle if possible. Dissolve the sugar in the 
vinegar, add the spiceg, and bring the syrup to a boil. 
Put in as many peaches as the liquid will cover, and let 
them cook until clear and tender. Take them out witha 
skimmer and put them into your jar. Repeat the opera- 
tion with fr:sh peaches until all arc done. Lastly, pour 
the hot syrup over them, and keep in a cool place. 
Peaches pickled without pecling are generally tough, 
while these will be found as tender as canned fruit. 





Potatoes in England.—lIn addition to 
the almost total failure of the fruit crop, noted in another 
item, the English papers bring most unfavorable accounts 
of the potato crop. In almost every quarter rot is show- 
ing itself and spreading rapidly. The reports say that 
the mining localities where smelting is going on, and sul- 
phurous and arsenical fumes are abundant, are nearly free 
from ‘disease. 





Alfalfa.— Subscriber,’ New Jersey, asks if 
he can sow “ Alfalfa grass" seed with oats in the spring, 
instead of timothy, with success.—Such a plan would 
certainly fail. Alfalfa is not a grass, but is related to 
clover. Itis simply lucern, and needs to be sown as a 
crop by itself, with the best of care during its early 
growth until well established. It can not bear crowding 
with other crops or weeds, It is a question whether or 
not it would be best to prepare the ground for the lucern 
alone, in which ease the oat crop would have to be aban- 
doned, or sow the oats and timothy as proposed. 

Young Rams.—Jas. Moore, Labette Co., 
Kansas, is buying rams for stock purposes, and asks if 
spring lambs, well grown, would do as well as yearlings. 
It would be more profitable to purchase yearlings, one of 
which would be equal to three spring lambs, and there 
would be more certainty in their use besides. 

Practical Trout Culture, by J. H. 
Slack, M.D., Commissioner of Fisheries, N. J.,. etc. 
New York: Orange Judd & Co.—We Were about to write 
a notice of this work, when a note from the father of fish. 
culture in this country, Seth Green, came to hand. Mr. 
Green writes; ‘‘ Your book on Trout Culture is received. 
I have read nearly all of it... .. As far as { have gone, 
it is the best book on Trout Culture I have seen.” The 
work can have no higher commendation than this, and 
we have only to add that it is abundantly iustrated, and 
sent by mail for $1.50. 


Protection to Native Industry.— 
New Hampshire has adopted a law for the protection of 
farmers against rapacious and dish t manufacturers of 
artificial manures. Each manufacturer must file a bond 
for ten thousand dollars, payable to the State, to secure 
compliance with the law, which requires that all fertilizers 
offered for sale shall be accompanied by a statement of 








the date of mannfacture and the percentage of its valuable 
component parts, and that the article sold shall be iden- 
tical in quality with this published statement. Besides, 
all dealers in fertilizers shall be licensed. A similar law 
should be made in each and every State. 

The Magic Sifter.—We have an inquiry 
for the address of the patentee or manufacturer of the 
‘* Magic Sifter.” If parties who make these things want 
them to become popular, why do they not make them 
known ina proper manner? We can not give the in- 
formation needed. 

Mleavy Fleeces.—E. H. Worral, Chester 
Hill, Ohio, sends us a statement of the shearing of a flock 
of Merinos, consisting of 20 bucks and 60 ewes. The 
wool, mostly unwashed, weighed 1080 pounds, and sold 
for $536.80, averaging 134% pounds in weight and $6.71 in 
money per fleece. The heaviest fleece was that of a two- 
year-old buck, viz., 2444 pounds; the heaviest ewe’s- 
fleece was from a two-year-old, and weighed 21% pounds, 
One yearling buck sheared 19% pounds. 

Carrots and Parsnips.—' W. §.,” 0., 
who has been vanquished as a potato-grower by the bugs, 
asks if carrots and parsnips pay to raise for market.— 
With the single exception of not being in such regular 
demand, we have found them a far more profitable and 
advantageous crop either to sell or feed than potatoes. 





Salt-Meadow Muck.—“ A Subscriber,” 
Suffolk Co., L. I., asks what is the best use that ean be 
made of salt-meadow muck. The best way to use it is 
to haul it into the barn-yard, and compost it with the 
manure in the proportion of one load clear manure to ten 
loads of muck. In the absence of the stable manure it 
may be composted with lime in the proportion of one 
Dnshel to the load, and used as atop-dressing for grass or 
clover. It'will be of very little use spread in a fresh stato. 


Summer Feed for Cows.—J. T. Gor- 
don, Ashland, Va,, wants to know what feed he shall 
give acow which he is forced to keep in a dry lot, so 
that her milk will not falloff. He can get plenty of mill- 
feed and wild hay, but the green feed from the garden has 
given out.—This is a difficult business to manage. Milk 
can not be looked for, unless fresh snccnlent feed is given, 
and wild hay will not satisfy a cow which has been used 
to green fodder. But it might answer to cut the hay and 
mix it with feed and bran, and scald it, and feed it when 
coeled; there will be some fermentation, which will 
make it more palatable. . 





Use the Roller.—A coarse, lumpy soil is 
not favorable to a successful wheat crop. It requires a 
compact yet well-pulverized soil. This may be made to 
some extent by rolling; in fact, this is the only resource 
now, at this season of the year. A rolling given to the 
young wheat will compact the soi] about the roots, and 
tend to give them a hold sufficient to resist a good deal of 
freezing and thawing. 


Advertisements worth Reading. 
—Onur newer readers may perhaps not understand that 
very great care is taken to exclude from the pages of 
the American Agriculturist all advertisers and all adver- 
tisements that will be likely to deceive the readers. No 
patent medicines are admitted on any terms, It is our 
constant aim to exclude all humbugs and all advertise- 
ments deceptive in form or substance. It is not enough 
that an advertiser pays for space. Our rules say: 
* Every advertiser unknown to the editors personally, or 
by good repute, mu-t furnish satisfactory evidence that 
he has not only the ability but the intention to do what. he 
promises to do in his advertisement.”’ In short, we would 
not knowingly admit any advertiser to whom we would 
not ourselves send moncy in advance, with an order, if 
we happened to want the things advertised, and at the 
price asked for them. In this way we hope not only to 
make the advertising colamus valuable to good business 
men, but also to guard the interest of our readers, and to 
make the advertising pages a valuable source of informa- 
tion—almost or quite as much so as even the reading 
columns. This strictness cuts us off from a large revenue, 
because the class rejected are just those who can and do 
pay the highest prices, as they can well afford to, because 
they give little of value in their medicines, wares, etc. 
But we feel well repaid for the loss, in the consciousn:'ss 
of doing an honorable business, and it is a source of 
satisfaction to have such testimony as that given by 
Messrs. Geo. P. Rowell & Co., the great Advertising 
Agents, who recently said to one of their customers: ‘‘ It 
is very difficult to get an advertisement into the Agricul- 
turist ; probably no other journal in the land has laid 
down stricter rnles or more persistently adhered to them 
through a long course of years.” 
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Loss of Cattle.—The progress of the cattle 


‘disease in England has become a source of national 


alarm. The losses last year are estimated to amount to 
over thirty millions of dollars. American and Canadian 
importers of stock, fearful of the danger of introduc- 
ing the disease here, are discontinuing their purchases, 





Grubs in a Strawberry-Bed.—" 0. 
M.,” Ottumwa, Iowu. We doubt if auy special manure or 
other application to the soil will be of use. In Europe, 
where a closely-related insect is a great pest, they find 
no relief save in plowing and picking up the grubs. 
The underground life of the common white grub extends 
over three years, and it eats whatever roots come in its 
way. When a plant is injured, dig it up, find the grub 
and kill it. This will save many other plants. Watch 
for the first appearance of wilting, and act promptly. 


Lambs in. Lincolashire.—The pro- 
ductiveness of Lincoln sheep is shown by the fact of 107 
ewes, the property of Joseph Baker, of Morton, Lincoln- 
shire, having produced 209 lambs, which are all living 
and doing well. ‘ 


How Wigh Prices Come.—A butcher 
doing a large business has s‘ated that the stock he buys 
generally passes through four or five hands before it 
reaches him and after it leaves the farmer or feeder. 
This will explain why the farmer gets five cents per 
pound, and the man who buys a steak pays twenty-five. 





Another Duchess Gone.—Mr. Richard 
Gibson has returned from his late trip to England with 
an importation of sheep, and has since sent out another 
**Duchess,”’ the 15th Duchess of Airdrie. 





Materials for Tents.—‘ D.V.,” Verden, 
Tll., asks what is the best material for a large tent, and 
who are the manufacturers or dealers in such materials. 
—The best material for a large tent is cotton sail-cloth, 
which can be procured at any of the large dry-goods 
stores in Chicago. Farwell & Co., or Field, Leiter & 
Co., both of Chicago, could supply it. It is probable that 


* a second-hand army tent could be purchased which would 


exactly suit the purposes for which it is required. 





Shad-Hatching in 1872. 


—_e—. 

So far as we know, the only rivers in which 
shad are hatched are the Connecticut, the Hud- 
son, and the Merrimac, and this is the sixth sea- 
son of the use of Seth Green’s hatching-boxes— 


‘a discovery that is likely to do for the food sup- 


ply of the nation what Whitney’s cotton-gin did 
for its clothing. About 8,000,000 of shad-spawn 
were hatched in the Hudson last year, and we 
learn, unofficially, that the number is consider- 
ably exceeded this year. Of the number 
hatched, 220,000 were put into the river above 
the Troy dam, 80,000 into Lake Champlain, 
20,000 in Lake Owasco, 50,000 in the Genesee 
River, 30,000 in the Alleghany River at Sala- 
manca, and 25,000 in the Mississippi River, two 
miles below St. Paul. The remainder were 
turned into the river below Casticton. The 
‘operations began May 18th and ended July 2d. 

The ova hatched in the Connecticut last year 
were over sixty millions, This year operations 
did not begin until the 24th of June, and ended 
on the 18th of July—less than four weeks. 
The fish were larger and finer than ever before, 
and the hatch of spawn was ninety-two million 
sixty-five thousand, a third more than was taken 
last year. The hot weather of the early part of 
July had such an effect upon the females, that 
the average number of ova from each one was 
greatly increased. Of this number 2,000,000 
were sent to the Alleghany, White, and Platte 
Rivers, a half-million were distributed in Rhode 
Island waters, a half-million were sent to the 
Saugatuck, and about the same number to Great 
Brook, in Groton, Ct. All the rest were turned 
into the Connecticut, just below Hadley Falls. 
This enormous addition to the finny tribes was 
male at an expense to the State of Connecticut 


of about five hundred dollars. If the improve- 


ment of only two of our shad streams for five 





years has resulted in the reduction of the whole- 
sale price of shad in New York to $3.50 per 
hundred, what may be expected when all the 
States turn their attention to this business, and 
Seth Green’s hatching-boxes are in use upon 
every shad stream in the country? Is not cheap 
food for the coming millions a problem 
already solved? 
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SHEEP-KILLING Does.— I would like to keep 
sheep on my hilly farm,” writes a correspondent, 
“but am afraid of the dogs. Is there any rem- 
edy ?”—There are three remedies: 1. If there 
is a tax on dogs in your State, see that it is en- 
forced in your neighborhood. 2. If there is no 
dog law in the State, vote for no man who will 
not pledge himself to do all he can to have one 
enacted. 3. Let all the sheep men in the neigh- 
borhood form themselves into an association. 
Let nothing be done to gratify personal spite; 
but if a suspicious dog is found prowling about 
the farm, shoot him. Then, if the owner can 
prove damages, let the association pay them, 
and repeat the process, City and village dogs 
must be taught to stay at home. They are often 
abused and half-starved, and it would be a mercy 
to them to give them one good meal of mutton 
with a liberal allowance of strychnine im it. 
The neighbors might be told that this feast was 
provided solely for visitors, so that they can 
keep their dogs at home. 

A good plan to adopt is, when a sheep dies, 
dress it and wash it with water containing a few 
table-spoonfuls of crude carbolicacid. It will 
preserve the meat for months. Cut it up into 
joints and hang it up, and you will always have 
a piece of mutton on hand for a hungry dog 
that may visit you from the city or village or 
swamp. If this work is done systematically 
and constantly, it will have a wholesome effect. 
It is rarely that a well-bred and well-fed dog 
attacks sheep, and it is not often that such dogs 
wander far from home at night. If there are 
any good dogs in the neighborhood, inform the 
owners of the fact that you have set a trap for 
the half-starved prowlers from the city, and 
that they had better fasten theirs up at night. 
In this way no harm is likely to be done. 


ee 





LareE Ontons.—Within a year or two some 
varieties of onions have been introduced into 
England from the south of Europe which have 
produced bulbs of remarkable size. Mr. Peter 
Henderson writes that he saw at the rooms of 
the London Horticultural Society a specimen 
that weighed 4 lbs. 2 oz., and measured 24 inches 
in circumference. A dozen such specimens were 
exhibited, which the visitor claimed were of so 
mild a flavor that they “could be eaten like 
bread.” The name of this variety was the 
Early White Maggiojole. Very large onions are 
raised in California and New Mexico, but seeds 
from them brought to the East produce nothing 
remarkable, and such we fear will be the case 
with these new European sorts, There are few 
vegetables more readily influenced by peculiar- 
ities of soil and climate than the onion. 


C1sTERNS.—Unless the house and barn havea 
permanent spring or water-course near by, they 
should always be furnished with a large tank 
or cistern into which all the rain-water that 
falls on their roofs can be conducted. In addi- 
tion to these a good well is requisite. It would 
be better to dig the latter in a dry time, and 
keep on digging from one to three feet below 
where water is then found. This will insure 
a never-failing well. Our well became dry 








—__, 
the past autumn, when, after cleaning it out 
and sinking it one foot below the original 
depth, three feet of clear sweet water, or more 
rose up in it within a few hours, and we jm 
not think it will ever be dry again, unless out. 
side material should get into it. One great aq. 
vantage of saving rain-water in a cistern is, 
that it gives us an abundant supply of soft 
water for washing, and if it falls from a clean 
roof is always wholesome to drink, But if im. 
purities get into it, the water is easily filtered, 
and thus rendered clear and sweet.—A, 


ieee 


KEEPING CABBAGES THROUGH THE WINTER, 
—‘W. R. R.,” of Michigan, writes: “You 
speak of raising cabbages for stock. How do 
you keep them through the winter? We haye 
no difficulty in growing large crops here, but ag 
yet have found no good way to keep them.”— 
We make a deep and wide “dead furrow” with 
a plow, in dry, sandy soil; and then lay the 
cabbages in it, packed close together, with the 
stalks up. Then throw the earth back on to the 
cabbages. The cabbages should be dry and the 
weather cold, and care should be taken that the 
furrow left on the side of the row of cabbages 
should be cleaned out, so as to carry off the 
water. If no water gets to the cabbages, and the 
heads are sound, large, and hard when put in, 
we have never experienced any difficulty in 
keeping them perfectly until spring. And there 
ig nothing that our sheep relish so much. The 
only trouble about raising cabbages for stock ig” 
that they usually command so much more in 
market than they are worth to feed out, that it 
is difficult to resist the temptation to sell them. 


Husking and Cribbing Corn. 
saeli 

“The way we husk,” writes one of our Illinois 
correspondents, “is to grasp the ear with the 
left hand, stripping one side with the right hand, 
then grasping the ear with the right hand and 
strip with the left, and break in a sort of com- 
bined movement, tossing into the wagon with 
theright hand. Sometimes a husk or silk ad- 
heres, but we let it go, for while you are taking 
it off you can husk another ear. It makes one 
third difference in the work, and no perceptible 
difference in the value of the corn to horses, 
cattle, sheep, or hogs, or to the buyers. Husk 
from the shock and throw directly into the wagon. 
It saves much Jabor. Toprevent the corn from 
being thrown over the wagon, take a wide board 
as long as the box, nail strips on both sides, a 
few inches longer than the board is wide. Then 
place the board on top of one side of the wagon. 
The strips will hold it in place, making that 
side of the wagon higher than the other, and 
enabling the husker to toss in the corn without 
looking. If the corn must be sorted, throw the 
poor corn on the ground. 

“To facilitate unloading, take a board, fifteen 
inches wide, three anda half feet long; naila 
cleat across it on one end, and an inch from it 
nail another. Place this end on the tail-board 
of the box, and let the other end lie on bottom 
of the box. This will enable one to use a scoop- 
shovel at once, without the tediousness of hand- 
picking.”—This latter plan was described in the 
American Agriculturist several years ago, and 
we have found it ourselves a great saving of 
time and labor. We do not husk into the wagon. 
If only one man was husking at a shock, it 
would not pay in our case to let a team stand 
idle. Wewould rather hire the corn husked 
by the bushel and set the team to fall plowing. 
But many of the writer’s suggestions are good. 
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igi Ogden Farm Papers.—No, 33. 
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I have several times resolved to let the deep- 
can question rest on its own merits, and to take 
no part in the discussion concerning it which is 
wending its feeble and uncertain way through 
the columns of the agricultural papers; but I 
am called on every now and then to “state but 
the facts” in defense of my “pet theory ”—to 
make a comparative trial of the two systems 
and to publish the result. This I would gladly 
do if I could afford it, but I can not. Butter- 
making is a business with us, and we have, hap- 
pily, got through with our experimenting. At 
the same time, we have reached our present 
point by a very experimental way, and have lost 
many a large churning in attempting to find 
some means of making uniformly good butter 
by the old methods of creaming the milk. I 
have no favorite idea to advocate on this or any 
other subject, and I am entirely willing that 
every other dairyman in this free country should 
manage his work exactly as he likes. I merely 
say that I am entirely satisfied that I have hit 
on a plan that is more advantageous to me than 
any other I have been able to try, and when my 
advice is asked, I do not hesitate to recommend 
the deep-can system as sure to give good and 
uniform results. If the advice is not taken I am 
not at all offended, and if Iam asked to prove 
the accuracy of my opinion I trust that my state- 
ment that I have no definite proof to offer will 
only induce those who doubt to experiment for 
themselves, and to leave me my own opinion. 

But, while I have no definite proofs, I have 
general ones which may be worth considering. 
This has been the very worst summer for butter 
that I have ever known—at least so far as the 
climate is concerned. Intense heat, dense and 
long-continued fogs, and frequent thunder- 
storms have conspired to make it often impos- 
sible to make good butter from milk that has 
been subjected to atmospheric influences, Far- 
mers generally have complained of the difficulty 
of making butter of satisfactory hardness, and 
customers have complained, still more, of the 
wretched quality of much of what they have 
received. ‘First-quality” fresh butter has 
ranged at about 30c. per pound, and much of it 
has been poor enough. Among those whom I 
know there has been great complaint of the 
quality of that which was bought for the best, 
and it has-often been necessary to reduce the 
price to even 20c. to find a market. During all 
this time, the Ogden Farm butter has always 
been of the same excellent quality, and I have 
raised the price from 75c. to 90c. without eliciting 
amurmur. Of course, the fact that I have only 
Jersey cows has much to do with it, but with 
the same animals I was never able to prevent fre- 
quent changes in the quality wntil I withdrew 
the milk from the changing influence of the atmos- 
phere, and subjected it to the untform temperature 
of spring-water—avoiding the access of atmos- 
pheric influences almost entirely. I delzeve that 
I got more butter than I should get if I used 
shallow pans, and I have very good reasons for 
the belief. I am sure that I get more money 
from my dairy, and that is the sole object for 
which it is carried on. 


Ihave several times been asked to give a de- 
tailed account of my herd and its product. I 
will premise by saying that it is essentially a 
breeding herd, and that butter, though an im- 
portant, is a secondary object. We keep a good 
cow as long as she will produce fine calves, 
even though she may have ceased to be a good 
milker. Also, we turn the bull with the heifers 





when they are from ten months to fifteen months 
old, that they may be made useful as breeders 
at the earliest possible moment, and that they 
may develop the milking tendency before they 
have time to form the other habit (most injurious 
to a butter cow) of taking on fat. The conse- 
quence is that we have always a good proportion 
of animals on the milking list which are of little 
account as compared with cows in their prime. 

During the week ending August 10th we were 
milking 30 animals. Of these six had aborted 
at from four to seven months, and were giving 
very little milk. (Three of these had previously 
been the very best milkers in the herd, and had 
now become almost the worst.) Eleven were 
two-year-old heifers with their first calves, six 
were three year-olds with their second calves, 
and one was very nearly dry. They are there- 
fore far from being an “abled-bodied ” herd, nor 
are they heavy feeders. Yet they made, during 
this week, 158 lbs, of butter, worth, at 90c. per 
pound, $187.70. It was about the hottest and 
most unfavorable week I ever knew. 


One fact developed by the record of this week 
may surprise those who are not familiar with 
the Jersey breed. The average weekly yield of 
butter was (per cow) 5/100 lbs. The average daily 
yield of milk was 137/100 Ibs. The largest daily 
yield from a single cow was 237°/100 lbs. ~The 
total yield for the week was 2,774 lbs., and the 
weight of milk required to make a pound of 
butter (averaging the whole herd) was 18 */100 
Ibs., or 8/100 quarts, This is not by guess, nor 
by “rule of thumb,” but by actual weight taken 
at each milking, the cows being on green sum- 
mer feed. The product has since fallen off 
somewhat, as an effect of the hot, close August 
weather, but the reduction has been more in 
the amount of milk than in the yield of butter. 

The record would not be complete without 
an account of our manner of feeding, etc. The 
cows pass the night in the barn-yard. In the 
morning they receive an average of three quarts 
of wheat-bran and a good feed of corn-fodder. 
They then go to pasture, where they remain, on 
good feed, until4 p.m. Then they are brought 
in, and have all they can eat of corn-fodder. 

I think they would do better if “soiled” en- 
tirely with suitable fodder, but I have pasture 
land which must be used in this way, if at all, 
and the high price of winter forage tempts me 
to cure all I can of the soiling crops. 





While on the subject of statistics, it may be 
of interest to say that I have sold since January 
1st, 1872, fifteen bulls and bull calves, as follows: 
One two-year-old for $200; seven yearlings for 
$695; seven calves for $350; in all fifteen head, 
at an average of $83. 

Formerly, my sales were almost entirely to 
breeders of thorough-breds, but a very large 
proportion of this year’s sales have been to 
dairy farmers who are desirous of improving 
the butter-making quality of their herds by an 
infusion of Jersey blood—indicating a growing 
appreciation of the value of this breed. 


We made a mistake in our calculation about 
soiling this year, and it is very fortunate that 
the later growth of grass has been very good, 
and that we have been able to secure a good 
range. Last summer we planted fodder-corn 
until about August 10th, and the cold and drouth 
checked the growth of the later plantings, so 
that the crop was a failure, and our Jabor was 
lost. To be on the safe side, we this year 
planted all before July 20th—mostly before July 
10th. The result is that all we now have left is 





NN ‘ 
too far advanced to be readily eaten, and an ex- 
periment in feeding only this cut down the yield 
very materially, so that we have found the grass 


an indispensable resource. Of course, the corn 
now standing (about six acres) is very valuable 
for curing, so that there is no loss here; but it 
is clear that if we were to depend on this crop 
for the entire food of the cows we must run the 
risk of making one or two late plantings which 
might be of no use. This is a drawback to the 
system, but in spite of it I consider it a good 
system, and would on no account abandon it. 
Last year, in a severe drouth which cut the grass 
entirely short, we were making a fair amount of 
butter after our neighbors were very short in- 
deed—simply because we had a good supply 
of corn-fodder. Whether soiling is adopted as 
the only reliance or not, it will pay every farmer 
who keeps cows (or swine) to secure himself 
against a grass famine by having a good field of 
corn-fodder. If it is not needed in this way, it 
will be worth many times its cost as winter forage. 


When we commenced our operations we laid 
out a system of rotation of crops which was to 
keep most of the land always under the plow. 
The experience of the past two years has de- 
monstrated the fact that Ogden Farm is “ natu- 
ral grass-land,” and that for all other crops ex- 
cept corn-fodder and roots it is more or less un- 
reliable, Such portions as have been put into 
good condition produce really remarkable crops 
of hay, and a simple top-dressing suffices to 
maintain the yield, while the soil is so heavy 
that for the successful growth of hoed crops it 
requires a large amount of manure to make it 
light and open enough, In time, when it is 
better stocked with the roots of grass (especially 
of clover) it will be improved in this respect, 
but now it is evident that grass pays much better 
than anything else. We are, therefore, seeding 
down all but about one fourth of the whole 
farm, hoping to raise on this fourth all the corn- 
fodder and roots that we shall need. An inci- 
dental advantage of this will be a decided reduc- 
tion of the demand for labor in the field, and 
with a large herd of thorough-bred animals to 
clean and care for, the saving in this respect is 
very important. It is not pleasant to have to 
change plans which have been deliberately 
formed, but I confess that the labor question 
has conquered me, as it is pretty sure to do any 
farmer in this costly country, and I surrender 
at discretion. With as good facilities for getting 
labor as any one could wish, I find it the wisest 
plan to employ as little as possible, and to raise 
nothing that I can buy-for less than the cost of 
raising it~as I nearly always can all kinds of 
grain. I can now safely calculate on a product 
of 100 tons of hay or its equivalent, 1,500 to 
2,000 bushels of roots, and corn-fodder enough 
to furnish one half the summer feed for 40 head 
of cows and working animals. This is not a 
bad return from a 60-acre farm which five years 
ago would not produce the equivalent of 25 tons 
of hay, and was yearly growing poorer. It has 
been “a hard row to hoe,” but it seems clear 
for the future, and under our system of cultiva- 
tion the improvement can not fail to continue, 

I am sometimes asked whether, if I were about 
to commence again, I would take such a worn- 
out and run-down farm. It would of course 
depend on circumstances. I would not do so 
unless (as in the present instance) the price of 
the land was very low, for it is far more costly 
to restore fertility than to preserve it, Other 
things being equal, I would rather pay $200 per 
acre for Jand that can be depended on for two 
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tons of good hay at a single cutting, than $100 
for that which will produce only half aton. The 
Jatter must remain unprofitable for some years, 
and will consume (in time and money and loss 
of profit) more than the difference of price be- 
fore it will be as productive as the former. 

There is a certain satisfaction in reclaiming 


worn-out land, but Iam yearly more and more . 


convinced that it pays better and gives much 
more satisfaction to farm land that does not 
need reclaiming. There are few soils now so 
Tich that they will not make more improvement 
and pay. better returns for the same amount of 
Jabor and manure than an exhausted and worth- 
less one. will. “The best first” is my motto. 
When ihe very best field of the farm has been 
so far improved. that it will not pay for more 
improving, then go to the next best; but good 
land, Jike a good plow, is more profitable to 
work -with than poor Jand, and should enjoy 
the concentration.of our best efforts. When it 
is so rich-and in such good ccndition that fur- 
ther outlay will not materially benefit it, then 
moye-on to another field; but don’t spend 
money and time in draining and clearing a 
swamp for thesake of a half-crop, when thesame 
expense will give a double crop on better Jand. 





Jersey Cattle, and Scales of Points. 
_BY GEORGE E. WARING, JR., OF OGDEN FARM, 
(Secretary of the American Jersey Catile Club.) 


(CONCLUSION.) 
+ 


It is true that the Jersey breed has been made 
what it is under the influence of the Jersey 
Society’s Scale. of Points. It is: by no means 
certain that if it-is hrought under the influence 
of a wiser scale it may not still further improve. 
Opinions may fairly differ as to whether the 
Mackie scale is a wiser one, but it can not be 

"assumed. that . perfection has already been 
reached, and that it is of no use to try for im- 
provement.. For. my part, I think there are 
grave defects in the old scale, and that the fun- 
damental theory of the new one is very good. 
If I hesitate to applaud its details, so far as I 
agree with them, it is because it seems the bet- 
ter course to invite further discussion, and to 
encourage all the suggestions that breeders may 
have to offer. It is surely safe to maintain that 
no perfect Scale of Points has yet been made, 
and that an intelligent discussion of the subject 
can only do good—never harm. It is therefore 
to be hoped that those who object to the Mackie 
scale wili state not only the fact that they do 
object, but the reasons why they object. Only 
in this way can the best result be achieved. 

Some of the reasons why I object to the old 
scale are as follows (for the sake of brevity, I 
give only the number of the article considered, 
following the list for cows on page 250 of the 
present volume): (4.) If “fine” means small, I 
doubt its fitness. I fancy the opposite, without 
knowing that it has any particular significance. 
(5.) This is not of sufficient consequence to 
count as much as (28) for instance. (7.) I think 
an examination of the best dairy cows would 
show that their ears are usually large, coarse, 
and hairy. (10.) Would prefer a “ewe” neck— 
hollowed out between the head and the shoul- 
Gers. (11.) Not for a dairy cow; the thinner 
the better. (12.) Behind, yes, but not at ‘the 
girth ; the smaller the better there, if not out of 
proportion, (13.) This means beef rather than 
milk. (14) Not. essential, but comely. (15.) 
Beef, again, and rarely seen in a first-class Jer- 
fey butter-yielder, (16.) Doubtful, except for 


Veet and beauty, (18) Can it be too loose? 





— 


(22.) This generally accompanies large lungs, | ject to the solid color. I only assert that most 


which a butter cow should not have. (23.) 
“ Well-filled up” means beef again—the thinner 
and more delicate, the better” for the dairy. 
(27.) Unimportant. These are some of the de- 
tails. The worst fault of the scale is that the 
same value ‘is given to non-essential as to essen- 
tial points. It provides that a cow may be 
branded if she has 29 (out of 34) points, but 
not otherwise; consequently, a cow would not 
be disqualified for the highest honor if she was 
entirely defective in the items of udder, teats, 
and milk-veins, and had straight, coarse, thick 
horns; while a cow of the greatest excellence 
in these all-important particulars might be re- 
jected simply because her cheek, muzzle, ears, 
eyes, tail, and hoofs were not up to the standard 
of beauty It seems to me that this is an unan- 
swerable arcument in favor of a change in the 
scale. If Mr. Mackie’s is not good enough to 
displace it, let us try again. I confess that I 
should be glad to have it adopted, at least so 
far as to secure its full discussion and im- 
provement. 

So much for the Scale of Points, The writer 
of the article under consideration says that 
what we know as “solid color” is popular in 
England “no doubt in consequence of its more 
aristocratic appearance.” His amguments in 
favor of this coloring do not seem to be con- 
vincing. Aristocratic appearance does not de- 
pend on color nor on form, only on usage. If 
solid-colored animals are in fashion in England 
so are fat ones, and we can have no fault to 
find. What I especially desire is that, in this 
country, the aristocratic Jersey shall fill the 
niche—for which the breed is so admirably 
adapted—where the greatest beauty and the 
greatest utility shall go hand in hand. I have 
never seen a really good Jersey cow—a deep 
milker and a large butter-yielder—that was not 
also a beautiful cow. Those characteristics 
which indicate good dairy qualities—fine skin, 
silky coat, full placid eye, crumpled waxy horn, 
thin neck and shoulder, full flank, delicate 
limb, and fine udder—are beautiful in them- 
selves, and are suggestive of a generous bounty 
of yield. Such a cow will attract admiration at 
first sight from every man or woman who ever 
fed on milk. It is sometimes necessary to have 
a cultivated taste to admire the aristocratic solid- 
colored cows whose black switches are flaunted 
in our faces as compensating for the heavy fore- 
quarters and light hind-quartérs which such 
animals too often have. Ihave no sort of ob- 
jection to the solid color, nor to the “black 
points,” nor to any harmonious coloring that a 
cow may have. All I claim is that the fashion 
for these factitious distinctions has been started 
(in America at least) partly by men who are 
anything but practical breeders and dairymen, 
who are fledglings in the whole business of 
farming; and partly by cattle dealers who have 
sought to catch their fancy (and their fancy 
prices), and to encourage their fallacious notions, 
in order to palm off upon them animals which 
they have been able to buy at low prices here 
and in Jersey, because they had little else to 
recommend them but these “non-essential” 
qualifications. 
nation of a number of the “solid-colored ” im- 
portations that have been sold at high prices on 
their arrival, and am convinced that if the ar- 
bitrary action of the Jersey Cattle Club had not 
placed a practical embargo on the traffic, the 
well-deserved and very promising popularity of 
the breed would have been utterly ruined in a 
very few years, 


I have made a personal exami- | 
| last-named being often disastrously destructive. 


| 
| 


| 





of the solid-colored animals that haye been 


| imported were imported because they were 


solid-colored, not because they were good cows: 
that neither in this country nor in Jersey do the 
best and most experienced breeders attach any 
considerable importance to the question of 
color; that the best cows (and the most. beauti- 
ful) very rarely have the aristocratic marking ; 
and that the cows which do have it are more 
often poor milkers than otherwise. Not be. 
cause the color is detrimental, but because jt 
has been sought, when sought at all, asa pri- 
mary object, and the indispensable butter-pro- 
ducing properties have been relegated to a sec- 
ondary position, It is not unlikely that many a 
bull which might have stamped a lasting im-! 
provement on. this charming race has been! 
slaughtered in his infancy beeause of white: 
marks, to give place to a beefy, milkless brute’ 
who rejoiced his owner’s eye with a black tuft 
at the end of his tail. Let us make our Jerseys 
as beautiful as we can, but, above all, let us-not 
forget that “handsome is that handsome does,” 
and seek first a full butter-tub, letting such 
other good things be added thereunto as nature 
kindly sends us. 
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Tobacco Culture—The Harvest. 
sags 

The reports that are now and then published 
of the large profits received from a crop of 
tobacco naturally excite in those farmers who 
are barely making a living a desire to engage 
in itsculture. No one should undertake to grow 
this or any other special crop upon a large 
scale at first, asin the large majority of cases 
failure and loss are sure to follow. While it is 
true that growers have in certain localities made 
large profits by this crop, it must be borne in 
mind that there are few plants more directly 
affected by soil and climate than tobacco. “The 
leaf raised in the Connecticut Valley is exceed- 
ingly poor stuff as tobacco, but it has a color 
and texture which adapt it to particular uses 
not found elsewhere. The Connecticut leaf is 
used for wrappers, on account of its fine, soft, 
and silky texture, while the body of the cigar is 
made from tobacco grown elsewhere, which, 
while altogether inferior in these qualities, is its 
superior in strength and flavor. Different sec- 
tions of the valley only a few miles apart pro- 
duce a leaf largely differing in quality and price. 
Besides these local influences that the novice 
must take into account, it must be remembered 
that there is no crop which demands more con- 
stant attention, From the day the plants are put 
into the field until the cured product is ready for 
market, it demands in every stage the greatest 
care, and the omission to do the right thing at 
the right time will result in the ruin or the great 
deterioration of the crop. If some tobacco- 
growers make money, it is only by unremitting 
attention to their business. As an illustration 
of some of the difficulties attendant upon the 
culture, we may state that one planter within 
our knowledge was obliged to set his field fifteen 
times before he could get a stand. Then comes 
a constant fight with weeds and insects, the 





One of our artists, who has been among the 
tobacco-crowers of Connecticut, gives us some 
illustrations of the operations in the Jater culti- 


| vation and harvesting. The plant being grown 


{ 
' 
| 
| 


solely for the leaf, it is treated in such a manner 
as to produce the greatest development of 
foliage. If left to itself, the plant, after having 


} repeat, and with emphasis, that ] do not oh. | produced a certain number of leaves of a mod- 
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prepare to produce seed. If allowed to do this, 
the leaves would be inferior in size and quality, 
so the moment the plant shows a “button,” as 


Fig. 1.—TOPPING TOBACCO, 


the undeveloped’ flower-cluster is called, it is 
nipped off. This operation is called “topping” 
(fig. 1), and must be done with care not to injure 
the upper leaves. As the plants will not all be 


erate size, would throw up a flower-cluster, and | 


fully laying each plant upon the ground, the 
buts all one way, without breaking a leaf. 
When the tobacco is wilted it is then ready 
to be drawn to the barn where it is to be cured. 





Those who grow tobaccoas aregular crophare 
barns erected for the express purpose of curing; 
these (fig. 5) are arranged with openings upon 
the sides and ventilators upon the roof, that can 





stick is pointed, to enter the socket of a sharp 
iron point, which serves asa needle with which to 
thread the tobacco upon the stick. The iron point 
is thrust through the large buts of the plants, 





Fig. 2,.—SUCKERING TOBACCO. 


which are shoved upon the stick one after 
another, until the stick is full. The number of 
plants put upon each lath will vary with their 
size, eight or nine being the usual number. This 





Fig. 3.—cuTTING TOBACCO. 


in an equal state of forwardness, judgment is re- 
quired as to the amount of top to be taken 
off. Being checked in its upward develop- 
ment by the topping, the buds in the axil 
of each leaf soon push and 
form shoots bearing small leaves, 
and these when the upper ones 
are three or four inches long are 
broken out, an operation which is 
called “suckering” (fig. 2). Being 
prevented from pushing upward 
by topping, and from producing 
side shoots by suckering, the whole 
energies of the plant are directed 
to the main leaves, which grow 
to a greater size than on plants 
that have not been subjected to 
these operations. In a few weeks 
the leaves attain their maturity, 
and are ready for harvesting. The 
precise time can only be determined 
by those familiar with the appear- 
ance and feeling of the leaf. Too 
early or too late cutting has an 
untoward effect upon the quality. 
Moreover, early frosts must be avoided, as a 
light frost will materially injure the crop and 
diminish its value. Cutting (fig. 8) is performed 
with a hatchet, the cutter beginning at the right 
of the row and working towards the left, care- 


Fig. 4.—STRINGING AND LOADING. 


be opened or closed according to the weather or 
the condition of the contents. The internal 
arrangements depend upon the manner in which 
the tobacco is hung. There are several methods 

















. 5.—TOBACCO BARN. 


of hanging, but we will describe the one most 
generally .followed at present. A supply of 
strong oak laths or sticks is provided; these arc 
about four feet long and three eighths of an inch 
thick and aninch and ahalf wide. One end ofeach 





operation is performed in the field (fig. 4), or the 
tobacco is loaded upon a cart, ar: 1 carried to the 
barn, where it is put upon the laths. When 
it is done in the field, a cart is rigged for the 


purpose of carrying it, as shown 
in fig. 4. Supports are arranged 
within the barn, upon which 
the ends of the laths rest, and 
they are placed tier above tier until 
the barn is full. At first the laths 
are put far enough apart to allow 
sufficient circulation of air, and as 
the tobacco dries they are moved 
closer together, to make more 
room. The success of the curing 
will depend upon the weather and 
the proper management of the yven- 
tilation. After the tobacco is cured 
it is taken from the laths in a damp 
spell, and stripped; the leaves are 
assorted into different qualities and 
made up into bundles, called hands. 
The hands are then packed closely 
together in what is cailed bulk, 
when it undergoes a change or a 
sort of fermentation, necessary to develop quali- 
ties which are not otherwise possessed by the 
leaf. After it has remained in bulk the proper 
time, itis put into boxes or casks for market, 
or, as is often the case, sold while in bulk, 
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Walks and Talks on the Farm.—No. 106. 


—-—— 


Mr. Geddes has been to see me. He is almost 
as enthusiastic in regard to farming as our mu- 
tual friend John Johnston. It is a real pleasure 
to talk with such people. “ When you get your 
south land drained,” he said, “you will have 
one of the finest farms in the State.” Thanks 
to the new drainage law, that will now soon be 

one. Nearly all opposition has ceased. Even 

the Deacon is now anxious to have the creek 
cleaned out and deepened and the low land 
drained. And Mr. Root has explained away 
his article, and says he had no intention of dis- 
couraging the drainage of swamps. He only 
thought it would not pay to uxderdrain them. 
He has a perfect right to his opinion in this 
respect. A farmer need not underdrain unless 
he likes. It hurts no one but himself. But op- 
posing the opening or cleaning out of main 
ditches through swamps injures the whole 
neighborhood. One pig-headed farmer may 
completely block the efforts of a dozen enter- 
prising men whose land lies above him. It is 
to meet such cases that our new drainage law 
was passed. It does no one an injustice. Those 
benefited by the work have to pay in proportion 
to the benefit; if any are injured they can re- 
cover damages. In our case, one man claims 
that we shall do him a great damage by drain- 
ing five acres of his black-ash swamp. Another 
says that his land is now so dry in summer that 
the pasture burns up, and he thinks when the 
ditch is deepened it will produce nothing at all 
in a dry season ! 


Mr. Geddes was much interested in a tile- 
drain Iam laying from five to six feet deep. 
The land on both sides is high and rolling, 
sloping down gradually to the drain. It has 
always been wet, and there was a shallow open 
ditch running through it. But while it.carried 
off a large quantity of surface water in the 
spring and fall it did not dry the land. I have 
been gradually deepening this ditch, as I could 
get an outlet below. I also-laid ten or a dozen 
lateral underdrains up into the higher land on 
each side. The ditch was a crooked one, and 
cut the field into a bad shape, and I finally de- 
termined to tile it and close it up. It has been 
a tough job. Many parts of the ditch were full 
of large stones that went down much deeper 
than I proposed to make the ditch. When 
these stoneg*were got out we found water, and 
we cut the ditch deep enough to carry it off. 
To make a long story short, we found little or 
no water at four feet deep. The soil in some 
places was a tough clay. Underneath this we 
found, at the depth of five feet, a stratum of 
gravel, and the moment we struck it the water 
appeared. It was so full of little springs, that 
in a distance of eight or ten rods we found water 
enough in July to form a stream that would fill 
a two-inch pipe—and that requires more water 
than many people imagine. There was so much 
water that the men had to dam it up while 
working below, and in two hours it would flow 
over a dam eighteen inches high. This, mark 
you, was during a severe drouth, with the sun 
shining so hot in the ditch that the men could 
barely stand the heat. We put iu the tiles and 
covered up the ditch, and the water continued 
to run. through the tiles for two weeks, or until 
about the last of July. 

The point that interested Mr. Geddes was 
this: At four feet deep-we found no water, but 
when we got below the clay into the gravel we 
struck the springs. He thinks, and I quite agree 


‘has a right to speak on such a subject. 





with him, that this one large, deep ditch will 
drain a great many acres of my farm, and do 
away with the necessity of laying so many 
lateral drains. 

It is not exactly the Elkington system, be- 
cause the drain itself is carried down below the 
clay into the porous and springy stratum. 
Elkington reached this stratum by digging a 
drain three or four feet deep, and then making 
holes with an augur down into the porous 
stratum—the water rising up through these 
‘oles into the drain. Elkington himself was 
wonderfully successful in draining extensive 
tracts of land in this way at a small expense, 
but since his day the system seems to have been 
pretty generally abandoned in favor of the 
“eridiron” plan of laying drains. So far as my 
farm is concerned, I do not think there is any 
necessity of Jaying down drains at regular dis- 
tances apart. If I can get rid of springs and 
accumulated surface water (or water flowing 
from the high land into the valleys), I think 
there will be little necessity for drains to carry 
off the water that falls on the Jand in the form 
of rain. Of course, there are a great many 
farms where this is not the case. But I can not 
help thinking that many writers make a mistake 
in advocating a fixed system of laying down 
drains “two reds apart.” 

It was not a bad system in England, when 
the landlord found the tiles, and when it was 
thought better to create work for farm laborers 
at 25 to 30 cents a day rather than to force them 
“on the parish.” But that day has passed, 
never I hope to return. In this country, at any 
rate, we can not afford to waste labor. We 
must exercise thought and good judgment in 
planning our drains. I have no sort of doubt 
that in England, and wherever the “ gridiron” 
system of drainage is adopted, a pretty high 
percentage of the drains are useless. 


I said Mr. Geddes is. an enthusiastic farmer, 
He has faith in good farming. 

“Tf I was ten years younger,” he said, “I 
would go to Michigan and buy two thousand 
acres of good wheat land. I would hire men 
and clear it up, and make the necessary fences 
and improvements, just as I would build a rail- 
road or make a canal.” 

“But would it pay ?” I asked. 

“There can be no doubt about it,” he replied; 
and went into figures to show how he could 
make the interest on over one hundred dollars 
per acre. He would raise wheat and clover, 
andkeepsheep. He thought land newly cleared, 
and with the stumps still standing, might be 
kept in grass and pastured with sheep, and pay 
the interest on one hundred dollars an acre. 

For my part, I always distrust estimates in 
regard to the profits of farming, especially 
where the work has to be performed by hired 
men, but I was nevertheless pleased to know 


that Mr. Geddes had such faith in the profits of 


wheat and wool growing. A man who has 
lived all his Jife on the farm where he was born 
I felt 
quite cheered by his visit, and encouraged to go 
ahead with my improvements. 





I spent last week in Canada. The winter- 
wheat was represented as a failure, but the 
spring-wheat, much of it (Aug. 15th) still in the 
field, is a capital crop. The straw was stiff and 
bright, and the heads well filled. With here and 
there an exception, I am not sure that the Cana- 
dians are any better farmers than we are. 
There, as here, many of the farms are evidently 





= ee 
running down. The weeds are getting posses. 
sion of the land. The low price of produce 
and high wages are pleaded as an excuse for 
not employing the necessary labor to keep the 
crops clean, Turnips are much more exten. 
sively grown than with us. It is quite evident 
that there is nothing in the climate to prevent 
us from growing good root crops. One farmer 
who had a field of splendid mangels said the 
same land was in mangels last year, and would 
be put in mangels next year. He thought the 
crop, like onions, did better when grown year 
after year on,the same land. This year he used 
no cther manure except salt, ashes, and plaster, 
He has great faith in saltasa manure. He says 
he can put enough on the land to destroy the 
weeds without any injury to the mangels, He 
gets damaged salt for about $4 per ton, and 
uses it freely on wheat and barley. He thinks 
it a sure preventive of rust on spring-wheat, 
sown broadcast at the rate of from three to 
four hundred pounds per acre. 


Mr. Straub, of Hagerstown, Md., writes me 
that for the past two years the elover crop hag 
proved almost a total failure, owing, he thinks, 
to the long-continued dry weather. “Now you 
will see at once,” he says, “this leaves us ina 
bad shape for hay and pasture. For hay I shall 
rely largely on my oat and barley straw, which 
I find my stock quite fond of. I will also cut 
my corn-fodder with a horse-power and cutter, 
which makes it better suited for easy digestion, 
and the rejected portion passes into manure to 
better advantage.” This is an excellent plan. 
If either wheat, barley, or oat straw is bright, 
and has not been exposed to wet weather, 
makes excellent fodder for sheep; but they 
should have some grain with it, say from half a 
pound to one pound for each sheep per day. If 
bran or fine middlings can be obtained at rea- 
sonable rates it makes excellent food for sheep, 
and also valuable manure. Two bushels of 
cut straw (say 14 Ibs.), a peck of bran, and six 
quarts of corn-meal per day is an economical 
and nutritious food for a horse.. The corn- 
stalks are best for cows, but I would give each 
cow two to three quarts of corn-meal per day 
with them. To use up our straw and corn-fodder 
to the best advantage we must feed more or less 
grain. On farms where straw is abundant, 
grain and straw together are a cheaper and 
better food than hay. 

“To meet the lack of clover,” Mr. S, contin- 
ues, “I will sow 20 acres of ground, now in 
corn, with rye, for the purpose of getting early 
pasture to carry the stock until my other grasses 
take its place; then let the rye grow until it is 
eighteen inches or two feet high, and then put a 
chain on the plow and turn the rye under for a 
wheat crop. What think you of the plan, and 
how does rye compare in value as a fertilizer 
with clover?” Asa renovating crop, clover is 
far superior to rye. Rye is a good crop to grow 
for early pasture for sheep, but so far as my ob- 
servation extends its growth and consumption 
on the land add little or nothing to the fertility 
of the soil. I should as soon think of growing 
wheat to turn under as a manure for wheat as 
to grow rye for this purpose. Still, I may be 
mistaken. 


Mr. James M. Budd, of Cecil Co., Maryland, 
also writes me in regard to the failure of clover 
in that section. Such a drouth, he says, has 
never been known there before. “ Wells all 
dry or deepened.” The same thing is true here. 
I have had to drill three of my wells down into 
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the rock from 12 to 20 feet. Mr. B. says he 
sowed seven bushels clover-seed on 85 acres of 
wheat, but it did not catch, and he is now plow- 
ing the stubble to sow to wheat again. His 
wheat this year was badly injured by the Hes- 
sian-fly, but his crop nevertheless was two thirds 
of an average, or 15 bushels per acre. The 
weather was so dry that the wheat cut off 
by the fly filled as it lay on the ground without 
damage. One fourth of his crop was rakings. 
He got 160 bushels from the first raking, and 30 
to 40 bushels the second time. “‘ We ordinarily 
raise straw,” he says, “‘ five to six feet long, and 
get no wheat. This year the straw was not 
over three feet and well headed, and although 
very thin on the ground gave us two thirds of a 
crop. Tell us why it is so.” On rich land wheat 
always does best in a dry season. 

Mr. B. says he uses 60 bushels of slaked lime 
per acre every four years. He sows it on the 
clover after the wheat is harvested. He says he 
would pay 80 cents a bushel for the unslaked 
lime ‘if he could not get it cheaper. It costs 
him 20 cents a bushel, which, as one bushel in 
slaking makes about two bushels, is equal to 
10 cents a bushel of slaked lime, or $6 per acre. 
“Try it,” he adds, “it will pay you better than 
anything you have ever used.” I have never 
used lime on clover, and the plan strikes me 
very favorably. Here, plaster (sulphate of 
ime) is quite cheap, and is our main depend- 
ence for increasing the growth of clover, and 
thus ultimately enriching the land for wheat. 


J. A. Clark, Jefferson Co., Wis., writes: “ We 
have always grown spring-wheat here, and are 
this year harvesting about jive bushels per acre. 
Don’t let the Reports from the Agricultural De- 
partment fool you. There never has been so 
poor a year for spring grain in Wisconsin as the 
present.” I am very sorry to hear it. I know 
the winter-wheat is very generally a failure. In 
this section the wheat on thrashing turns out far 
worse than we expected—and we did not expect 
more than halfacrop. I was in hopes that the 
spring-wheat would turn out well. If it does 
not, we shall see high prices for wheat before 
next harvest. 


Ido not believe the climate is changing, or 
that the seasons are any more unfavorable than 
formerly. I question if Western New York ever 
produced a better crop of peaches than this 
year. And I can imagine horticultural writers 
thirty years hence in the twentieth century 
telling what magnificent crops of peaches we 
used to grow here when they were young men. 
They will forget or say nothing about the many 
years when we have scarcely a peach. 





A young friend of mine went to Illinois some 
years ago. He bought a farm for a few dollars 
per acre; put in forty or fifty acres of wheat 
the first year, and got 30 bushels per acre, and 
sold it for $1.50 per bushel. ‘And that crop 
ruined me,” he said. “How so?” Lasked. “I 
have been trying to do the same thing again 
ever since, and this year scarcely got my 
seed back.” 

The truth is, there have always been good 
seasons and bad seasons, and will be until the 
end of time. He is the wise man who under- 
stands this, and acts accordingly. I should not 
like to go to sea with a captain who expected 
nothing but fair weather. I have little respect 


for any man who hopes to get good crops 
Without labor. 


I do not think such a man 





would succeed any better in a shop, or store, or 
factory. But be this as it may, he certainly can 
not make a good farmer until this kind of non- 
sense is driven out of him. Wet springs and 
dry summers, rust and insects, weedy land and 
poor wheat, floods and hail, milk-fever and 
floating curds, footrot in sheep and sickly 
lambs, colic in horses and hog-cholera—one or 
all will pay him a visit, and urge him to think, 
and work, and plan. If anything can make 
aman of him, it is farming. It can not be 
said, however, that farmers do not work hard 
enough. The great trouble is that we under- 
take to do too much. But I think this fact is 
now fully admitted by all intelligent farmers, 
and I feel confident that a great improvement 
in our agriculture will soon be apparent. The 
weeds, if nothing else, will compel us to culti- 
vate the ground more thoroughly. 





Peart, the butcher, was telling me to-day that 
this spring he bought two lots of grade lambs 
from two farmers, witli the privilege of taking 
them “when fit.” Both lots when he bought 
them were equally good, and both had good 
pasture; but one lot had constant access to 
water, and the other had not. The former grew 
finely and got fat, and by the middle of August 
weighed from 60 to 70 lbs. each. The latter 
only weighed from 40 to 45 lbs., and were so 
thin that he could not kill them. It seems 
passing strange that any one should expect ewes 
to furnish milk for their lambs during our hot 
summer weather without water. 





The people in England are holding meetings 
to sec if nothing can be done to lower the price 
of meat. Allwe-can do to help them is to send 
them plenty of cheese and pork. Our exports 
of bacon, hams, lard, and pork to Europe for 
the past few months have been and still are 
enormous, and must soon it would seem put up 
the price here to something near the cost of 
production. <A year from this time the indica- 
tions are that there will be a great falling off in 
the number of pigs. 

I think the farmer who has fall pigs will do 
well to keep them and take good care of them. 
A year from now they will be wanted. I believe 
in the West it is thought that fall pigs are not as 
profitable as spring pigs. But with me I can 
make cheaper pork from early fall pigs than 
from spring pigs, The great point is to keep 
them well through the winter. If well wintered, 
they will keep “fat on clover during the sum- 
mer, and a very little corn in the fall will make 
them ready for market. 

My plan is to give my.young pigs all the 
cooked corn-meal, with a little bran, that they 
will eat and digest until they are four months old. 
After that I aim to keep them on cheaper and 
less concentrated food. There is nothing better 
than clover. In this way pork can be produced 
at a comparatively cheap rate. 


The Hatching of Eggs. 

There seems to have been something abnormal 
in the condition of the atmosphere or of the 
hens last spring that prevented successful incu- 
bation. The complaint of bad luck is very 
general, or the unlucky ones have reported 
more generally than usual. It comes not only 
from novices, but from poultrymen of orthodox 
standing, who could count their chickens, as 
they thought, before they were hatched. “Con- 
necticut” thinks tue trouble lies in the prevalent 








custom of crowding hens into small yards, re- 
serving nineteén reasons until this shall have 
been proved insufficient. “Ohio” thinks this 
can not be the cause, inasmuch as many hens 
in small yards hatch triumphantly, while some 
hens running at large make an entire failure. 
Another very plausible theory attributes the 
cause to the uncommon dryness of the month 
of May and the early spring. Some breeders 
who practice sprinkling the eggs every other 
day when the hen comes off to feed, succeeded 
as well this season as in any former year. It 
may be doubted whether this theory has any 
sound basis. The hen left to herself does not 
wet her feathers, and her eggs do not get wet 
during incubation. Her first impulse on leaving 
the nest is to roll in dry dust, and the drier the 
better. The thunder theory is no more reason- 
able. Hardly a season passes without thunder 
in the spring, and yet the eggs hatch. There 
was no unusual display of electricity this season. 
With all the shortcomings of the hens from 
whom we have heard, we suspect that the great 
majority of quiet non-cackling birds have had 
about the usual success in hatching, and that 
the price of poultry, except among the amateur 
breeders, will not be affected the value of one 
mill in the dollar by any peculiarity of the 
hatching season. As to the fancy breeds, We 
suspect there has always been a slight discrep- 
ancy between the chickens counted before and 
after hatching, and that narrow quarters is 
likely to increase this difficulty. md 





Road Fences. 





One of the admirable features of the landscape 
in the new States and Territories is the freedom 
from fences, In some of the prairie States they 
have begun right by compelling every man to 
take care of his cattle, and holding him respon- 
sible for all damage to his neighbor’s crops. 
The fences mainly are on the boundary lines of 
farms, and these are often omitted. This gives 
full sweep to all the modern implements of 
husbandry —the cultivator, the horse mower 
and reaper, the tedder—and prepares the way 
for the steam-plow, which can not be far in the 
future. There is a great saving of time in the 
cultivation of large fields free from all obstruc- 
tions. One great want of Eastern farms now 
is to get rid of the heavy walls that our fathers 
have built at so much expense, The two, three, 
and four-acre fields want to be thrown together, 
and the fields arranged with reference to the 
system of rotation to be pursued upon the farm, 
If it is a four-years course, quarter that part of 
the farm that is to be devoted to tillage, simply 
marking the corner bounds with permanent 
stakes or stones. ‘What, then, is to be done with 
our cattle? On the frontier the neighborhood 
make one herd of their cattle, and a boy or 
herder takes care of them at so much per head. 
They are fed upon the public lands. In the 
older States pastures are already inclosed, and 
these need not be disturbed until the tillage Jand 
is arranged. In cases of radical reform the 
remedy is found in soiling. Arrange the barn 
with reference to keeping all the cattle in stalls 
the year round, and to making the largest 
amount of fertilizers possible, This is what we 


‘are coming to in the Eastern States. If we com- 


pete with the West successfully, we must put 
our fences out of the way, use more machinery, 
make more manure, and cultivate the products 
consumed in our own markets. A farmershould 
be able to tell what crops are grown at a — 
and what bring him in debt. 
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wo uzzl 1 sa: should now be made, for we know better, and | the earth and soil one edge engages with the 
AM e for Crib-biting Horses. The | handle (as is seen in fig. 2), and it works simi- 


—_—_o—- 


Crib-biting and wind-sucking are vices to 
which a great many horses are addicted, and 





Fig. 1.—CRIB-BITER MUZZLED. 


which are incurable by any means except 
mechanical ones. There must be either some- 
thing to prevent the horse seizing the crib or 
post with his teeth, or everything must be re- 
moved from his reach by means of which he 
ean exercise his vice. All the methods which 
have been tried heretofore, by rubbing acrid or 
distasteful matters on the crib, have not been 
successful, as they are rubbed off and are not 
permanent. 
this page is effectual if properly made and 
rightly fitted on to the head-stall. It is made 
. ; of quarter-inch galvanized 
| iron wire, with interstices 
sufficiently large to allow 

. the horse to reach his feed 
without difficulty, sg that 

J it may remain permanent- 

Fig. 2.—MuUzZzLE. 














ly attached to the head- 
stall and will be always in 
use. This is the greatest 
requisite. to success in the way of cure. When 
the horse atiempts to seize hold of anything 
With his teeth he is prevented from so doing by 
this muzzle, and after some few attempts he 
will abandon the Jabor as an unprofitable one. 





. How to Empty a Cesspool. 

The cesspool is the great domestic difficulty ; 
and to judge by the numerous inquiries which 
come to us ‘as to how to manage them, the dif- 
fieulty would seem to be a very general one. 

It is one to be met and overcome, for by lapse 
of time the trouble increases. Probably the 
most serious part of the difficulty is that which 
is least observed, and consists in the danger to 
health and life in infecting the air we breathe 
and the water we drink with poisonous germs, 
which are imperceptible to any of our senses, 
and therefore the more seriously dangerous. 


- Deodorizing is not always disinfecting, and the 
presence of tle most destructive poison may be 


quite unsuspected in the atmosphere or in fair- 
looking and sweetly-tasting water, but yet it 
may be there. This matter is gradually becom- 
ing better understood, so that the peculiar class 
of diseases arising from the presence of contami- 
‘mation of this character is looked upon as avoid- 
‘able and disgraceful, as much so as the cuta- 
jeous diseases caused by personal uncleanliness 
fich years ago carried no such significance 

them. No cesspool can remain within a 
a house or well that is convenient 
thout the greatest danger, or the 
trous effects sooner or later. 
this old-fashioned and bar- 
No deep cesspools 





know, too, how to do without them. 
closet and the receptacle should be altogether 
above ground, and should be arranged in such 
a manner that the deposits can be removed 
easily every few days. Such a closet may be 
built in the form illustrated on this page (fig. 1). 
The size or material of the closet may be what- 
ever is convenient. The needed things are 
those appertaining to the system itself. These 
are the receptacle, which may be a box on 
wheels (as shown at a), the door (0), which 
closes in the space beneath the seat (c), and 
opens upwards to permit the removal of the 
box for the purpose of being emptied. The 
earth-chest (d), provided with a scoop, and 
which contains a supply of pulverized dry 
earth, to be filled in through the door (¢), which 
opens on the outside. These parts are all that 
is necessary to the successful application of the 
new system, and in the majority of cases 
existing buildings could be modified to suit it. 


| 





But a muzzle such as we figure on | 


























Fig. 1.—EARTH-CLOSET. 


But how to get rid of our present accumula- 
tions is the more serious question. Utilize 
them. And do so in the following way: Re- 
move the building. Draw to the spot several 
loads of earth from a plowed and harrowed 
field. Throw into the vault a sufficient amount 
of this earth to solidify the upper part of the 
contents. Then with the scoop shown in fig. 2 
take up the mixed soil and earth and deposit it 
in a heap or into the box of a sled, by which it 
may be immediately removed to a convenient 
spot for use as manure. Then throw in more 
earth, and repeat until the bottom is reached, 
when the old vault may be filled up with stone 
or gravel. The scoop is made of sheet-iron, 


bent into the shape of a double shovel, so that 
it may be operated at either end; it is suspended 
on to a common bail of stout iron rod, which 
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Fig. 2.—CLEANING OUT A CESSPOOL. 


is affixed to the end of a pole or staff by a ring 





on which it oscillates. When it is thrust into 








larly toa shovel. As soon as it is drawn up, it 
swings suspended, and balances itself without 
spilling its contents. By this process this ob- 
jectionable job may be performed without any 
unpleasant effects, and should the earth not suffi- 
ciently deodorize the soil of the cesspool, a few 
pailfuls of water in which 1 ]b. of copperas to the 
pailful is dissolved, will effectually accomplish it, 
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To Make Cider-Vinegar Rapidly. 











“J. B. W.” writes that he has several casks 
of cider which he can not make into vinegar 
fast enough, and he asks how he can hasten the 
process. As there are probably many others 
just now in his predicament, we describe and 
illustrate a plan which has been found to 
decidedly hasten the production of vinegar from 
cider. It is to elevate the barrels upon a frame 
sufliciently high above ground to admit of a 
keg being placed under the faucet, with a frame 
of laths made in the shape of a funnel placed 
in it. The frame is loosely filled with beech or 
birch shavings, and a stream of cider is allowed 
to run out of the faucet into it and amongst 
the shavings. Here it is separated into a great 
many small streams and very thin sheets, and a 
large surface is thereby exposed to the air, and 
the process of souring is very much hastened. 
A further hastening is caused by putting into 
the barrels a piece of brown paper covered 
with brewer's yeast, and by proceeding in this 
manner vinegar can be nade in warm weather 





QUICK VINEGAR-MAKING. 


in a few days. A faucet should be put into the 
keg about the middle, and as the keg becomes 
filled the cider should be drawn off and returned 
into the barrel, Asa matter of course this re- 
quires attention, but achild is able to manage 
it, and if the keg is replaced by a tub or half- 
barrel, attention is only required twice a day. 
The bung-holes of the casks should be open, 
and should be covered with a piece of gauze or 
mosquito-net to keep out flies and moths. The 
whole arrangement is shown by the cut above. 


Qe 
bd 


Lap-Streak Boats. - 
——o—— 

To judge by the number of inquiries as to how 
to construct boats of various kinds, we should 
suspect that many farmers or farmers’ boys do 
manage, in the midst of their hurried work of 
plowing, sowing, or harvesting, or so soon as it 
is over, to get some share of recreation. Those 
who have lately desired directions for building 
skiffs or boats for hunting in shallow water, 
will find them in fullin the American Agricul- 
turist for August, 1871, page 297. We now, in 
compliance with numerous requests, give direc- 
tions for building lap-streak keel-boats, suitable 
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for rowing or sailing in deeper. water, and 
which may be made of any suitable size. The 
proportions to be observed in building these 
boats is a length equal to four or five times the 
width; the greater width being adapted for 
boats to be used with 
a mast and sail. The 
first requisite is to lay 
the blocks, on which 


the boat in those parts. They will be somewhat 
of the shape shown in fig. 2, but will vary as 
the shape of the boat may vary. Possibly the 
first boat built may not have the most desirable 
lines or shape, but the next one can be brought 





the boat has to be 








built, at a sufficient 
hight to enable the 
work at the bottom to 
be done conveniently ; 
the next to procure 
and lay the keel. This 





should be a piece of Fig. 1.—LAYING THE KEEL AND ATTACHING STEM AND STERN, 


sound white oak, six 

inches wide and two inches thick, perfectly true, 
and free from any twist or spring, and should be 
dressed down to an inch thick at the bottom, and 
be grooved at the top to receive the edge of the 
first streak or board. It should be clamped 
on to the blocks or trestles by side-clamps or 


into more perfect form by making changes which 
will occur during the first experiment. It is 
not to be supposed that directions can be given 
here, sufficiently minute to enable any one to 
construct a perfectly handsome model of a boat 
at the first attempt, but if these direetions are 
followed out as nearly 














Fig. 2.—MOLD FOR BOAT. 


pieces spiked to the blocks, and the keel-piece 
is firmly held by means of wedges which can 
be knocked out when the boat is ‘finished, and 
the kecl released. The stem of the boat may 
be of ash or elm, naturally crooked, or sawn out 
to a proper curve, and should be mortised into 
one end of the keel and fastened -with two cop- 
per bolts, which will not rust. The stern should 
then be cut out of a piece of ash or yellow pine 
to a proper shape, and be firmly fixed on to the 
keel by means of a knee, as shown in figure 1. 
This engraving shows the blocks or trestles, the 
keel, and the method of mortising the stem and 
stern to it. In addition to the knee a metal strap 
may be used, to firmly unite the keel and stern 
together. All these joints should be made water- 
tight, by means of a piece of brown paper soaked 
in pine tar placed between them, and should be 
firmly secured by screws or screw-bolts and nuts. 
Then the mold should be made and fixed 
lightly to the keel, as it must afterwards be re- 
moved. This consists of three or four boards, 


as shown in fig. 2, cut to fit the shape and size 
of the boat, the center one being of the width 
The width across the , 


the boat is desired to be. 














Fig. 3.—BOAT COMPLETED, 


center of the boat is called the beam, and the 
amount of beam desired regulates the size 
of the mold. The mold gradually tapers 
towards the stem and stern, to suit the shape of 





as may be, the prob- 
ability is that the 
second attempt will be 
pretty satisfactory to 
any but a very fastidi- 
ous boatman. With 
practice comes perfec- 
tion. Then we pro- 
ceed to the laying on 
of the streaks or 
boards, These should 
be of very good, clear 
stuff, free from shakes, 
and of the very best of soft white pine, or 
spruce, or cedar, for here is where strength 
and lightness are wanted. They should be sawn 
half an inch thick, and should be dressed down 
to three eighths. They need 
to be cut of a peculiar shape, 
to fit the curve of the boat, 
and this shape may be got by 
first clamping the streak into 
its place with the clamps 
shown in fig. 2, and marking 
with a pencil where the edge 
of the streak should come, 
and cutting sufficiently far 
away from the mark to allow 
for the lap, which should be 
at least half an inch, but not 
much over. The first streak 
should be made to fit closely ; 
in the groove in the keel, and WY MU) / Yy 
be firmly. nailed all along. Melts LIM oy 
There should be no nails 

driven into the mold, as they would leave MEF 
to be afterwards filled up, and damage the boat. 
The boat is built up regularly on each side, and 
care must. be taken 
that the mold is exact- 
ly the same on each 
side and the streaks” 
are laid on of exactly 
the same width and 
thickness. The boards 
should be fastened 
with boat-nails, which 
are made so that they 
can be driven without 
splitting the boards, 
and are of very soft metal, so that they may be 
clinched on the inside. The clinching should 
be done on the inside with a light hammer, a 
heavy one being held on to the head of the nail 
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outside, and if burrs are not used, the point of 
the nail should be turned and bent sideways, 
and made to enter the wood on the lap. If the 
boards are found difficult to bend into the abrupt 
curves at the head and stern, they may be greatly 
softened by steeping in boiling water, when they 
should be clamped in their place until dry, and 
when cold can be easily nailed and secured. 
When the sides are completed, the ribs may be 
put in. They should be made of tough white 
oak, and should be steeped in water until 
quite pliable, when they may be bent into their 
places and nails driven through the boards into 
them; here and there some longer nails should 
be passed right through and clinched. The ribs 
should be an inch square, or if the boat is heavy 
may be an inch anda half wide. There should 
be several short ribs, coming half-way up the 
sides of the boat, fastened between the other 
ribs, to strengthen the bottom and to furnish a 
place on which to rest the foot-boards. All these 
ribs should be firmly nailed or screwed to the 
keel. The thwarts or seats should rest on a nar- 
row streak fastened inside the boat to the ribs, 
but if permanently fixed, might rest on small 
knees, made of the roots of small tamaracks or 
cedars, which are attached by small bolts to the 
ribs at a convenient hight for the seats, or not 
less than ten inches. The gunwale is made by 
laying a streak two inches wide all around the 
inside of the boat at the upper edge, and it should 
rest on the ribs and be of the same thickness as 
they are. Another streak is laid around the out- 
side, which may be ornamented with a molding. 
Any other fittings, as lockers, or boxes, or ring- 
bolts, may be put wherever they are desired, 

and the rowlocks are the same as in any other 
boat. The rudder for steering is hung on the 
center of the stern, and is worked either by 
means of cords, which is the most convenient, 
or by means of a tiller. The cords may be 
affixed to arms fastened to the rudder-head. If 
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a mast is desired, it may be stepped into a piece 
of two-inch plank, fastened in the forward part 
of the boat to the keel, and in which is a hole 
to receive the foot of the mast; an iron strap 
which receives and embraces the mast, is affixed 
to the front of the forward thwart or seat. The 
cut of the complete boat (fig. 8) shows all these 
little details. It is advisable to brush over the 
inside of all the.joints of the streaks with the 
stem and stern, before nailing thei, with white 
lead, that they may be made water-tight. 


ad 





Dams and Ponds. 
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The building of dams is a work that needs 
care and skill, or the labor is yery often thrown 
away. The difficulty of making a simple and 
tight dam often prevents the use of the water 
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of a stream for irrigation, or for ponds which 
might supply a stock of ice fora house or dairy, 
or for several of them. We are only now com- 
mencing to learn the value of the streams which 
traverse our farms, and which might be made 
to do duty as water-powers for churning or 
thrashing, for fertilizing meadows, for supplying 
ponds, for ornament, or for furnishing ice. 

But before the streams can be thus used, it is 
necessary to build the dam. Itisarule in all 
soris of engineering work, from the making of 
a simple pond-dam or a hill-side road, up to the 
building of railroad or other large embank- 
ments, that an old surface and fresh earth do 
not bind or adhere together well. A want of 
knowledge of this fact frequently leads to dams 
being leaky at the bottom and their early de- 
struction. It becomes necessary, then, first to 
make the foundation by removing the surface, 
‘and more particularly so if the surface is sod, or 
rough swampy ground covered with tussocks or 
coarse grass. It is best therefore to excavate anar- 
row ditch where the center of the dam is to be, 
and throw the earth outside of it. If there are 
sods, they should be reserved to finish off the 
slope by planting fragments of it here and there, 
which by and by will spread until they meetand 
completely cover the surface. If musk-rats are 
to be feared, it will be necessary to drive stakes 
down in the center of the trench, and fasten to 
them hemlock boards or planks, which will pre- 
vent the animals from burrowing through the 
dam, and also will have the effect of greatly 
strengthening it. Then the trench should be 
filled with clay or stiff loam well tramped 
down, and packed by having water thrown on 
to it, until a ridge the hight of the-finished dam 
is made. Then om the inside (but not on the 
outside) fine brush may be Jaid and covered with 
earth well worked down, and two or three lay- 
ers may thus be made. In case of a freshet or 
of water washing against the dam, this brush 
will tend very much to bind and strengthen it. 
The back of the dam may be built up of stone 
or coarse gravel, but nothing but the most 
closely-binding and compact materials should 
be used for the front and the center. Figure 2 
shows @ section of a dam thus built, the trench 





Fig. 2.—SECTION OF DAM. 


with the plank in the center, and the layers of 
brush worked into the front. 

The weakest part of a dam is very apt to be- 
where the waste-gate is built in, but if this is 
properly done there will be no trouble. There 
should be a framework made, consisting of two 
parts, one for each side of the gate. Each part 
consists of a post mortised into the mud-sill, 
and two braces mortised into the sill and the 
post, as in fig. 1 (page 877). The ends of 
this frame are boarded up on the inside. The 
boards rest against cleats, which are spiked to 
the sill and braces to prevent them from being 
forced inwards by the pressure of the earth. 
The sides of the gate are kept apart by means 
of the plate at the top of the posts and the 
planks at the bottom, on which the falling water 
is received to prevent washing out of the bed. 
The gate itself consists of planks cut to a length 
to fit the frame and to lie loosely against the up- 


right posts, where they are held by the pressure 
of the water. They can be easily removed or 
lifted by means of a bar whenever the water is 
to be lowered or run off, and the water may 
be kept at any desired hight by the arrangement 
of these boards. In setting the gate-frame, care 
must be taken to fill in around the bottom and 
the sills with clay, so that no water can escape, 





The Lactometer. 
a 
The lactometer, or instrument by which the 
quality and value of milk may be measured, 





should be used by every farmer who owns more 
than one cow. Where there are but two, it be- 
comes a matter of interest and curiosity to know 
which one is the better, and where there are a 
dozen the probability is that there will be found 
one amongst the Jot which is not worth keeping, 
and she can not easily be detected without ex- 
perimenting on her milk with the lactometer. 
One of the first requisites to an improvement in 
our dairy stock is a simple means of detecting 
those which are unprofitable to keep, and by 
getting rid of them as soon as possible prevent- 
ing the perpetuation of poor stock. It is only 
by breeding from our best cows by means of 
bulls descended from dams which excel in the 
quality of their milk that we can hope to im- 
prove our dairy stock; and that our stock needs 
and is susceptible of vast 
improvement is plain to 
those who know how poor 
is the average product of 
our cows. We very rarely 
think of the fact that the 
average yield of butter in 
the United States is only a 
quarter of a pound per 
cow per day, or of milk 
only four quarts. The 
discovery of these poor 
cows, by which the aver- 
age is so much reduced, 
and their separation from 
our herds, depend on the 
use of some such instru- 
ment as is here proposed. 
It is simply and easily 
made. A frame consisting 
of a lower and an upper 
platform with supporting 
columns at the corners is 
made; holes to receive the 
glass tubes are bored 
through the upper plat- 
form, and the tubes are 
common glass test-tubes, 
which may be procured from or by any 
druggist. The tubes should be divided 
by marks made with a common file into ten 
spaces of equal size. The spaces or degrees 





Fig. 2.—GRADUATED 
TUBE. 


may be one inch in length, in which case the 
tubes should he eleven inches long; or the divi- 





sions may be half an inch apart, in which case 
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the tube should be six inches in length. Fig. 2 
shows the tube graduated into spaces, 

When filled to the uppermost mark with milk | 
free from air-bubbles or foam, the tubes are gus- 
pended in the frame, and are to be kept undis- 
turbed for a determined length of time, and the 
amount of cream which has risen is then noted, 
when it may remain longer to note any further 
rise of cream, or the separation of the whey 
from the curd if it is desired to test the amount 
of whey or water or solid matter or curd in the 
milk. Those lactometers which test the quality 
of milk by its specific gravity are often incorrect 
and fallacious, as the richest milk is of the 
lightest specific gravity, and is not to be distin- 
guished by such a test from watered milks, 

The exact percentage of cream may be ascer- 
tained by dividing the upper spaces into tenths. 
Each tenth would represent one hundredth part 
or one per cent of the whole milk. Thus, if the 
cream occupies five of the small spaces, there is 
five per cent; if one large space, there is ten per 
cent; and if one large space and two small ones 
there would be twelve per cent ; two large spaces 
would give twenty per cent of cream. 

As one quart of pure cream will make a pound 
of butter, the value of each cow as a butter-pro- 
ducer is readily ascertained, for if she should 
yield 10 qts. of milk of which ten per cent or one 
tenth is cream, she may be expected to produce 
one pound of butter per day, and so on. 
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Editorial Correspondence. 
a 
[This letter from our associate should have 
appeared earlier, but its facts are as interesting 
at one time as another.—Eb. ] 


DENVER, CoL., July 10th, 1872. 

SLAUGHTERED BurraLo.—Is it not about 
time that the indiscriminate slaughter of the 
buffalo was stopped? We counted in plain sight 
from the cars at Buffalo depot 125 carcasses 
and skeletons of buffaloes in various stages of 
decomposition, This station is about the center 
of the buffalo range, and for a long distance 
east and west on the railroad the work of de- 
struction goes steadily on the year round. Here 
our royal guest Alexis came last winter, and is 
said to have slain forty of these animals. Sports 
from the Eastern cities, rich men’s sons in search 
of new sensations, merchants and bankers on 
vacation trips, European travelers doing the 
Western Continent, stay over a few days on the 
plains to chase buffalo. Men who make a busi- 
ness of hunting live at the stations, and kill all 
of this game they can. They thoroughly un- 
derstand the habits of the animal, know how to 
approach him, and just where to send the deadly 
bullet. They are by far the most destructive of 
any class that hunt buffalo. <A large portion of 
the fresh meat consumed at these stations is 
furnished by them, and in the winter buffalo 
hind-quarters, with the skin on, are shipped in 
immense numbers to New York and other East- 
ern cities. The meat in its season is about as 
cheap as beef in these city markets. It is esti- 
mated that a hundred thousand buffalo are 
slain annually in this region. Since we were 
here last year a new traffic has sprung up of 
considerable jmportance. We saw at Bunker 
Hili, Fossil, and other stations, immense quan- 
tities of bones brought in from the adjacent 
prairies to be shipped East for the manufacture 
of bone-dust and phosphates. As they are found 
everywhere in abundance, and bring about 
twenty dollars a ton in market, it pays very well 





to gather them. Besides the meat sent off in 
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the fresh state, lange quantities are dried and 
sent to market. The hams properly cured can 
hardly be distinguished from beef hams. At 
Qsinnell there are two large turf houses built 
for drying buffalo.meat. There is so little mois- 
ture in the atmosphere, that the meat keeps for 
several days, even in summer, and much less 
salt is needed than would be necessary at the 
East. We saw and tasted the sun-dried article 
at Buffalo. It was cut in thin slices, strung on 
small wands, and hung upon poles to cure. It 
is no doubt a wholesome and nutritious diet for 
hunters and Indians, but the civilized world, we 
apprehend, loses little in the entire absence of 
these flitches from its larder. The buffalo does 
good service upon the frontier in furnishing the 
settler with meat until he can raise domestic ani- 
mals for himself. And it is for this reason mainly 
that we putin a plea for his prolonged existence. 
We have no sentimental admiration for the 
beast, no faith in his adaptation to civilized 
wants, or in the superiority of his robes to good 
woolen blankets, no craving for his flesh in 
comparison with good Shorthorn steaks. We 
have no confidence in the efforts made to cross 
him with our domestic animals, and believe the 
hybrids will be decidedly inferior to the breeds 
we already have, whether we breed for milk, 
butter, cheese, beef, or working cattle. We 
have no doubt that the buffalo, and the nomadic 
tribes that chase him over the plains, are 
doomed, but we need take no special pains to 
hasten the decree of Providence. 

Our pioneers want meat in the first few years 
of their settlement, and there is no good reason 
why the idlers and the rich men from our East- 
ern cities should take it from their mouths. 
There should be a close time for the buffalo’ as 
there is for the deer and other large game—six 
months at least, including the breeding time— 
in which it shall not be lawful to kill them in 
any part of our territory. Our sporting clubs 
in the East could not do a better thing than to 
memorialize Congress upon this subject the 
coming session and secure the necessary legis- 
lation. As the general government has military 
stations as well as civil officers all through the 
buffalo country, it would be easy to enforce 
such game Jaws as are needed. 

Winter Grazina.—We took a good deal of 
pains to ascertain the facts about the destruction 
of cattle in this region the past winter. It is 
admitted by all the drovers to have been a win- 
ter of unusual severity, and the losses have been 
above the average. The best evidence that 
these losses were greatly exaggerated in the re- 
ports made to the papers is the fact that the 
popular faith in the profit of keeping herds is 
not atallshaken. The fact is that the business 
of grazing was never more prosperous. The 
old herdsmen are steadily enlarging their herds, 
and new men are investing their money in 
Texas and other stock as if nothing had hap- 
pened. Over 45,000 head of cattle, in herds of 
from 2,000 to 6,000, had arrived at Ellsworth as 
early as the first week in Junc. The herds are 
numerous near the railroad, and are said to be 
still more abundant in the river valleys a few 
miles back, where the grazing is better. In 
conversation with a gentleman yesterday, who 
had wintered his herd near the foot of Long’s 
Peak, he admitted a loss of only three per 
cent. In Southern Colorado, where little 
snow fell, the cattle grew fat and the loss 
wasinsignificant. In Northern Colorado, where 
the snow fell in November, the loss was large, 
in some cases reaching three fourths of the 
herd. The loss also among sheep was very 
great. But the great fact remains, notwith- 





standing these reverses, that the graziers are 
fully persuaded that they have the best sheep 
and cattle country in the world. The grass, 
though short, is exceedingly nutritious. The 
rains fall in the spring, the grass grows rapidly, 
and in the summer is cured upon the stalk, 
There are no rains to dissipate its juices. Peo- 
ple were so accustomed to see their cattle go 
through the winter without fodder, that no pro- 
vision was made for them last winter, and thou- 
sands perished. The calamity will lead the 
thrifty cattle-men to select good shelter for their 
stock, and to Jay in hay for the future. That 
the lesson has been heeded, is evident from the 
mowing machines we saw at work on the jour- 
ney hither. There is an unusual demand for 
hay in the territory. Ifthe climate is undergo- 
ing a change, and more rain is to fall in the 
summer, it is not improbable that more snow 
will fall in winter, and the difficulty of winter 
grazing be increased. The cattle-men that we 
saw are not at all despondent. A very large 
capital is invested in the business, and it pays 
as well as any other pursuit in a territory where 
the average price of money is two per cent a 
month. W. C. 


How. Milk Gets Spoiled. 
a 

Mr. Willard, in his Ohio address, gives much 
weight to certain causes which effect a deterior- 
ation in the quality of milk—especially the 
presence of dirt and dust in the pail; the inhal- 
ing of foul odors by the cows, at pasture and 
elsewhere; and the drinking of putrid water. 

Instances are cited, in which putrifying flesh 
(as of dead animals) has communicated a 
taint to the milk in the bag, by simply tainting 
the air breathed by the cow.. Milk in the vat of 
a cheese factory during the heating of the curds 
gave off a smell like that of stagnant water. 
It was found that one of the patrons had allowed 
his cows to pass through a narrow slough, the 
mud of which adhered to their udders. Particles 
of dust thus got into the pail at milking, and 
thus introduced fungi from the slough, which 
multiplied in the milk, and spoiled the whole 
of it—giving it the odor of the foul water. 

Prof. Law, of Cornell University, finding the 
cream on his milk to be ropy, examined it with a 
microscope, and found it infested with living 
organisms. On investigation he found that the 
herd from which his supply came, drank the 
water of “a stagnant pool, located in a muddy 
swale.” The microscope developed organisms 
in this water of the same sort with those found 
in the milk. The same were also detected on a 
microscopic examination of the blood of the 
cows. That the cows were in a diseased con- 
dition was shown by the thermometer test—they 
being hot and feverish. A little of the same 
filthy water was introduced into milk which 
proper tests had shown to be pure, and in due 
time “the same filthy organisms multiplied and 
took possession of itin vast numbers, producing 
the same character of milk as that first noticed.” 

This investigation, made by a careful observer, 
proves conclusively that the germs of disease and 
of a milk-spoiling ferment can be introduced 
into the blood and into the udder, by simply 
allowing the cow to drink unsuitable water. It 
holds out the plainest possible practical lesson 
to the dairyman, and if he disregards it, and so 
misses his opportunity for making good cheese 
and butter, he has only himself to thank. It 
shows that the cleanliness of a dairy farm 
must be radical, thorough, and all-pervading. 
No filthy mud should be allowed to dry into a 








dust that may foul the pail; no foul odors should 
taint the undrawn milk; and the drinking water 
should be free of the “little leaven that leay- 
eneth the whole lump "—cow, milk, and all. 





Churning Whole Milk. 


Mr. Peter Mulks, of Slaterville, N. Y., in a 
communication to the Buffalo Live-Stock Jour- 
nal, states that for twenty years or more he has 
churned all his milk. He thinks that, while it 
is possible to make fair butter by churning the 
cream alone, it is impossible to make strictly 
fine butter in this way. What he understands 
by “ strictly fine” butter, we do not.know—per- 
haps something better than we have any knowl- 
edge of, but it is certain that the Ogden Farm 
butter, which sells for 90c. per pound, Darling- 
ton’s (Philadelphia), which sells for $1.00, and 
Mr. Sargent’s, which sells for $1.15 (wholesale), 
are all very good, indeed. In fact, they are 
much better than most of the world knows 
anything about, and they are all made by churn- 
ing the cream alone, 

Mr. Mulks’s argument is as follows: 1. The 
impurities of the air in the milk-room are ab- 
sorbed entirely by the cream (this being on the 
surface), and if only this is put in the churn, 
these impurities are much more concentrated 
and affect the butter much more’ than if the 
whole of the milk is present to extract its pro- 
portion of them. 2. When only the cream is 
churned, the amount of buttermilk is so small, 
that the butter is more constantly acted upon 
by the dashers, and is made salvey .and has its 
grain broken, while in churning the whole of 
the milk the butter is less in proportion, and it 
retreats out of the way, and does not get mashed 
fine, salved, and made greasy, as in churning 
the cream alone. 

The following answers to these arguments 
naturally suggest themselves: 1. No well-reg- 
ulated milk-room has any impure odors in it; 
and if it had it is not likely that they will con- 
fine themselves to the cream. They will prob- 
ably permeate the entire contents of the vessel, 
cream and milk alike, 2 Practically, if the 
temperature of the churn is not higher than 
62°, the butter will be hard enough for its 
“grain” to withstand not only the beating of 
the dasher, but also the subsequent much more 
trying manipulation of the working-table, while 
the latter would be equally necessary after the 
gathering of the whole milk-churning. ‘ 

However, we are not inclined to gainsay the 
statements of one who has (after a trial of 
both systems) decided that whole-milk churning 
is the best, and has practiced it successfully for 
twenty years. 

The general opinion, unfavorable to the whole- 
milk process, has, we fancy, been based on trials 
with new milk. Mr. Mulks allows his milk to 
stand, not only until the cream rises and becomes 
concentrated, but until it has turned loppered. 
It is a very good evidence of his success that he 
gets from 15 to 20 cents above the regular mar- 
ket price. Let us try it. 


The Fall Treatment of Grass Lands, 


“Old fog,” as farmers call the fall growth of 
grass left to stand on the land during the winter, 
is wrongly charged with an injury to the land; 
and the mistaken notion that it does harm is 
made an argument in favor of the feeding off of 
the after-growth. Nothing could be more in- 
jurious to the condition of mowing lands than 
this custom. 
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THE MODERN TAN TALU S.—Drawn ana Engraved for the American Agriculturist. 


Experience with forest trees, and every fact 
of vegetable physiology, point to the correct- 
ness of the opinion that the ability of roots to 
produce a good growth in the ensuing season 
depends on the extent to which they have been 
reinforced, after the ripening of the seed, by 
their autumn vegetation. If the fall growth is 
allowed to remain, to supply strength to the 
underground organs; the natural conditions for 
future growth are complied with, and, so long 
as the fertility of the soilis preserved, full crops 
may be expected. It will, of course, be neces- 
sary to apply manure, and the best time to do 
this is soon after harvest. The only real ob- 
jection tothe “old fog” is, that it may make the 
use of the mowing machine difficult. This is 
easily overcome by rolling early in the spring. 

We are satisfied that any observing farmer 
will on trial find it an excellent rule to adopt 
(and to stick to), never to let a hoof goon to the 
mowing fields, except for necessary work. 

Pasturing (us the animals take the materials 
of their growth and of their milk from the land) 
is an impoverishing process. The grass allowed 
to fall and decay on the ground, is worth much 
more than the manure of pasturing animals. 





Neglect of Animals in Autumn. 

If animals were endowed with speech they 
would often remonstrate with their owners 
about the neglect and carelessness with which 
they are occasionally treated. And though they 
can not speak, yet they have a certain mute elo- 
quence in their look, and tell their tale with a 
force and point that are often more effectual 
than words. Very often the rough, shaggy, 
staring coat, the prominent ribs, drooping head, 
woe-begone countenance, and appealing eye tell 
a tale as plainly as if it were in print. It tells 
of hard work, poor feed, exposure to storm and 
tempest and keenly-biting winds. And yet 
there may be a tight, snug barn, and stacks of 
fodder still remaining in the field, while from 
very thoughtlessness the poor old faithful ser- 
vant, who has plowed his master’s fields year by 
year, is permitted to remain in an airy yard or 
in a barren pasture, with half-filled belly, and 
sniff with impatient appetite at the fodder just 
beyond his reach across the fence. The picture 
drawn by our artist may be taken as an example 
of what may be seen any time during the 
autumn months without traveling far. It is to 





be hoped that it may attract the attention of 
those farmers who seem to think that the fresh 
air of our October nights and an occasional 
wetting with the cold fall rains are good for the 
health of their horses, colts, cows, or calves, 
and makes them hardy and vigorous. But this 
is all wrong. It is unprofitable as well as cruel. 
Animals exposed to the cold fintil they are 
chilled are stunted in their growth, and gather 
the seeds of future disease. Warmth saves feed. 
Cold wastes feed. Stock well housed keep in 
better condition on less food than those left out- 
doors in rail pens, damp yards, or exposed pas- 
tures. At this season no stock should be kept 
out at nights nor on stormy days, for the abrupt 
change from warm sunny days to cold storms 
of rain and sleet is too great a shock. Pine 
boards are in a sense excellent fodder, and & 
dry bed of straw the best of nutriment. Farmers 
who consult the comfort of their stock and their 
own profit will see to it that their stables and 
sheds are put in good order, loose boards nailed 
on, doors and roofs made tight, good dry straw 
furnished for bedding, and that their cattle are 
comfortably sheltered before the cold winds be- 
gin to blow and the first snow of the season flies. 
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Bee-Balm, or Oswego Tea, 


¢ Sage a 
The plant which we figure, and which is 
known as Bee-Balm, Oswego Tea, Crimson 
Balm, Horse-Mint, Bergamot, etc., is 2 very old 
inhabitant of our gardens, It is a native of the 





BEE-BALM, OR OSWEGO TEA. 


wooded banks of streams in the Northern States, 
and is one of the most showy of our wild flowers. 
Its botanical name is Monarda didyma. The 
Monardas or Horse-Mints generally abound in 
an aromatic oil, which is in some species more 
pungent than the one under consideration, and 
leads to all the species being more or less used 
in domestic medicine. It is, however, as an or- 
namental plant the Bee-Balm is chiefly valued. 
It produces compact heads of large scarlet 
flowers. These heads are closely surrounded 
by flower-leaves or bracts, which are also col- 
ored. We very frequently find, as shown in 
the figure, one flower-cluster growing from the 
center of another. The Bee-Balm is a plant of 
the easiest culture, requiring only division of 
the clumps where they have become too large, 
and though rather too weedy in its appearance 
to be called a first-class flower, it is useful to 
make a show in places where its brilliant color 
can be seen from a little distance. 
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The Soapwort (Saponaria officinalis). 
Some plants have the singular peculiarity of 
hanging about dwellings, and are seldom found 
in any other position. Notably among these 
plants is the common Plantain, which seems to 
thrive all the better in a situation _where it can 








be trodden upon. Another constant companion 


of the careless cultivator is the Soapwort, which 


is found about door-yards, in neglected fence-' 


corners, and by the road-side. A single speci- 
men of the Soapwort is not inelegant. In its 
form and general habit it reminds one of its 
relative the Sweet-William ; in color it is of a 


slight blush or rose, and its fragrance is rather 
pleasant than otherwise. Still, notwithstanding 
these merits, it is in the mass nothing but a 
slovenly weed, and indicative of careless culti- 
vation. The stems generally grow from one to 
two feet high, and bear clusters of flowers 
which are single or double. We are inclined to 
think that in this country the variety with double 
flowers is more common than the single. The 
plant is a native of Europe, and is said to have 
early been used as a substitute for soap, whence 
its generic name Saponaria. When the leaves 
are crushed and rubbed with water, a principle 
called saponine is liberated, which possesses the 
property of forming a lather with water and of 
cleansing fabrics. There are several vegetables 
used in various parts of the world as a substi- 
tute for soap. One which grows upon the Pacific 
coast is considerably used by both Spanish and 
American residents, under the name of Soap- 
plant. It, however, belongs to a very different 
family from the plant under consideration. An 
old English name for the Soapwort is Fuller’s- 
herb, which has also reference to its detersive 
properties. One of the common names by 
which the plant is known in this country is 
Bouncing Bet. Some species of Saponaria are 
cultivated for ornament, and we have even seen 
the common Soapwort in old-fashioned gardens. 
It can, however, only be regarded as a weed, 
and one not very difficult to eradicate. 








Window-Gardening in London—Cottage 
Gardens. 


BY PETER HENDERSON. 


One of the most refreshing sights to an 
American arriving in London during the sum- 





SOAPWORT, OR BOUNCING BET. 


mer months is the wonderful diversity and 
beauty of the flowers cultivated in the windows 
and balconies of the houses. In some of the 
best streets hardly a house can be seen that is 
not so adorned, and even the most squalid 
abodes of vice and poverty are often relieved 
by a miniature flower-garden on the window- 
sill. The most common style is the window- 
box, made to fit the window, usually from four to 
five feet long and about six to eight inches wide 
and deep. It is made of every conceivable pat- 
tern, of terra-cotta, cork, and rustic design in 
endless variety. The plants used are not very 
numerous in variety, being selected of kinds 
suited to keep in bloom or to sustain their 
brightness of foliage. Now and then the rib- 
bon-line system is adopted on the balconies; 
one very handsome in this style was composed 
first of Moneywort (Lysimachia nummularia), 
which formed a drooping curtain of four feet 
in length; halfway down on it drooped blue 
Lobelia; then upon the Lobelia fell a bright 
yellow Sedum (Stone-crop); then against the 
Sedum, for the top-line or background, a dwarf 
Zonale Geranium, a perfect blaze of scarlet. 
Hardly two of these window decorations were 
alike in the best streets, and varied from a simple 
box of Mignonette or Sweet Alyssum to cases 
filled with the rarest ferns or orchids. The 
effect as a whole is most pleasing, and one that 
can not fail to strike the most indifferent ob-. 
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server as an. agreeable change from the seem- 
ingly never-ending brick and stone of the city. 
The window-gardening is not confined to pri- 
vate dwellings, but all the leading hotels are so 
decorated. In the dining-room of the Langham 
Hotel (said to be the largest in England), some 
hundreds of well-grown specimens of plants 
are placed in the windows, and kept in perfect 
order during the entire summer. The selection 
of plants is made regardless of expense, and in 
looking around the dining-hall it is with some 
difficulty that you decide if you are not dining 
in the midst of a vast conservatory, so redolent 
is the air with the perfume of flowers. The 
same taste for window-gardening is displayed, 
more or less, in all the English towns and vil- 
lages, and even the humblest thatched cottage 
of the peasant by the wayside is given a look 
of quiet happiness by the bower of flowers in 
the window. How different the look of these 
humble homes, where the occupant is receiving 


barely $4 per week, to the squalid shanties in. 


the suburbs of our great cities in America, 
where the “naturalized” American citizen is 
earning three times that amount! 

Here let me deviate from my text, but to a 
kindred subject, and tell how the English cot- 
tager works his garden in some of the old 
towns, such as Colchester. To each cottage, 
renting for about $50 per year, is attached a 
garden of something more than an eighth part 
of an acre in extent. In this little spot the 
tenant contrives to grow four to six kinds of 
vegetables, such as potatoes, cabbage, peas, 
turnips, etc., and of fruits, gooseberries, currants, 
raspberries, and strawberries. Every. foot is 
made to produce something, and rarely a weed 
was seen in some scores that we saw ranged 
side by side. The heavy work is done by the 
man of the house; “before or after hours,” on 
his own time. . In the weeding and hoeing he is 
assisted by wife or children. There is great 
rivalry among the different owners of these cot- 
tage gardens, and ix many places liberal prizes 
are given by the horticultural societies to those 
that are best cultivated. 

Prizes are also offered for the best window- 
grown plants, and in Hull and some other 
towns plants are distributed and printed in- 
structions given for culture to encourage the 
taste.—Lonpon, August 10th. 





Garden Experience. 
BY C. M. A. HESS, JOHNSON CO., IND. 

Can you find space in your columns for a 
little experience and a grumble from this hitherto 
unheard-of section ? 

I am fond of trying new sorts of vegetables 
and comparing them with established varieties. 
Here are some results. 

Sowed peas, “Carter’s First Crop,” “ Mc- 
Lean’s Little Gem,” and “ Laxton’s Alpha,” on 
March 23d. They came into bearing, Carter’s, 
May 22d; Little Gem, May 28th; and Alpha, 
June 2d. So much for earliness. The Alpha 
bears tremendously, but all at once, while Car- 
ter’s gives two and sometimes three pickings; 
for delicate flavor the Little Gem is best of all, so 
my wife says, and on that account I shall sowa 
few each season, even though I don’t think they 
pay in product for the ground occupied. 

IT economized space and swindled the bugs 
by sowing Little Gem peas with early potatoes. 
I used the King of the Earlies, and can speak 
well of them. They are earlier than the Early 
Rose—heretofore a standard in this section—and 
drier or mealier when gathered young; planted 





March 23d, five inches deep, in gravelly ‘soil, 
covered about three inches, then sowed the peas 
and covered level; had potatoes to eat (size of 
unhulled walnuts) on June 4th. The peas had 
quite a start before the potatoes came up, but 
there seemed room enough forall. Pulled the 
pea-vines out when done bearing, and left the 
potatoes, from which I gathered every day until 
July 4th. Iwas not troubled with bugs at all, 
although my neighbors had plenty. 

Now for the growl. Why are we bound to 
receive, in ordering seeds, a certain percentage 
that is useless? Ican count nine distinct total 
failures in one lot of twenty-four packets—is 
this not too large a percentage ?—all from one 
house. Don’t they sometimes give us seed a 
little too old to be good? Of course, there are 
allowances to be made. Aren’t we advised in 
the catalogues that failures may occur? But so 
many in one firm’s lot make me suspicious, and 
I shall not order from them again. 

It is too provoking to sow a lot of seed, say 
parsnip for instance, and have none of them 
come up, besides losing the time. I had even 
worse luck, for I sowed cabbage seed enough to 
produce a thousand plants, and did not get fifty, 
and even they were stunted and deficient in 
vitality, while other varieties of cabbage seed, 
from another house, grew beautifully, in the 
same bed. Being intended for early cabbage 
plants, it was of course too late to sow again. 
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A Greenhouse Furnace and Flue. 
BY EDWARD TATNALL. 

[In September of last year (1871) we published 
an article, by Mr. James Hogg, giving full de- 
tails for the construction of a furnace and flue 
for heating a greenhouse. At this season, when 
inquiries in regard to heating apparatus are 





1871. Instead of using tile, form an areh of 
fire-brick made for the purpose, and set on edge 
Leave a space of two inches next the furnace. 
and open to the inside of the house, on both 
sides of the furnace, above the level of the 
grate-bars, and a two-inch opening in the front 
wall on the same level to admit cold air, For 
the first eight or ten feet next the furnace lay 
the bricks on their sides, instead of on their 
edges, to prevent cracking of flues when great 
heat is required. Use terra-cotta pipe instead 
of sheet-iron for the rest of the flue—eight 
inches in diameter, and supported on single 
brick piers, with an occasional pipe having a 
side-opening for the purpose of cleaning when 
foul. The side-opening to be closed with sheet- 
iron mortared in. By all means have the throat 
or opening at the furnace one fourth less than 
the pipe or flue in area. With'this provision, a 
gradual rise of flue from near the furnace to 
the upright flue or chimney, and a rise of 85° 
to 45° at the furnace, there need be little fear of 
poor draught. Thirty inches is a better depth 
than two feet, as the additional six inches does 
not necessitate a greater consumption, and the 
larger the body of coal the more easily is the 
fire kept alive when the draughts are off. 
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Horticultural Journals. 
ood 

Journals calling themselves horticultural, give 
themselves such airs, that we are tempted to look 
back upon the field of journalism and refresh 
the memory of these novices. Among the first, 
if not the first of these journals was Hovey’s 
Magazine. Excessively Bostonian it is true, 
but in its pages are embodied a vast amount of 
our horticultural literature, and whoever has a 
full set of that journal from the beginning has 
a most valuable mine of horticultural Jore. 
Then came the Hor- 





ticulturist. When A. 
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J. Downing edited it, 
it was truly the Hor- 
ticulturist. It has had 
| its ups and downs 
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since then, now rising 
to importance under 
Barry, and then being 
just such as those who 
have had it in hand 
could make it. Then 
came the Gardener's 
Monthly, a journal 
with the peculiar 
crotchets of which we 
can not always agree, 
but which is edited 
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PLAN OF GREENHOUSE FURNACE, 


numerous, we refer such correspondents as wish 
to use flues—the cheapest mode of heating—to 
the article referred to. Those who propose to 
heat by means of hot water will find useful sug- 
gestions in “Henderson’s Practical Floriculture.” 
As an improvement upon the ordinary furnace, 
Mr. Tatnall, of the Wawaset Nurseries, Wil- 
mington, Del., gives a diagram and description 
of his manner of inclosing the furnace in an 
air-case, and thus economizing heat.—Eb.] 
Messrs. Eprtors: Allow me to make a few 
suggestions in addition to Mr. Hogg’s directions 
for greenhouse furnaces in September number, 
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worthy of the name 
that we have in 
the country. A few years ago a new light 
dawned upon us—The American Journal 
of Horticulture. It came ignoring the things 
that were behind, and promised a new 
era in horticultural journalism. All that fine 
paper, excellent engraving, and perfect press- 
work could do were done for this journal; 
but, in the language of Sir Charles Cold- 
stream, “There was nothing in it.’ It ab- 
sorbed Hovey’s Magazine, but did not ab- 
sor) Hovey, and got no better. Then the 
publisher, thinking perhaps the title not ccom- 
prehensive enough, enlarged it to Tilton’s 
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a 
Journal of Horticulture; but even this did not 
gave it, and it quietly retired, leaving no vacancy 
in the journalistic world. Not long ago we had 
the Western Gardener, published in Kansas, 
and the Western Pomologist made its ap- 
pearance in Iowa. After a while these two 
periodicals coalesced, and formed the Western 
Pomologist and Gardener, which after a brief 
career has united with the Horticulturist. 
We leave out of our account the local Califor- 
pian Horticulturist and a Southern journal or 
two. So far as these various publications have 
deserved well of the public, we have spoken 
well of them, and we should not now allude to 
the many disasters attendant upon the publica- 
tion of horticultural journals did not some of 
these put on airs which demand a little plain 
speaking. When “Tilton’s Journal” suc- 
cumbed, the “ Horticulturist,” with a wisdom 
wonderful to behold, gave its views as to the 
reasons for the want of success of horticultural 
journals. It said: 

“The agricultural journals of the present day have 
stepped over into the field of horticulture, and by engaging 
horticultural editors, writers, etc., draw away a great 
many from the patronage of the horticultural magazines.” 

Hear further the words of wisdom: 

“Tn the older days of the Horticulturist this was not 
so. No agricultural papers were then treating specially 
on horticultural subjects, and every one looked to the 
Horticulturist, and nowhere else, for its appropriate 
information.” 

The “Western Pomologist,” taking up the 
same theme in its dying issue, said: 

“Public journals, assuming the title of agricultural or 
horticultural, should confine their teachings in accord- 
ance with the title by which they represent themselves 
to the world. * * * Agricultural papers, therefore, 

should never admit to their columns articles purely hor- 
ticultural, * * * While agricultural journals may, 
with strict propriety, urge upon farmers to plant orchards, 
and even flowering bushes and plants, as home adorn- 
ments, yet it is not expected, nor would it be within 
their legitimate province, to descant upon the particular 
varicties of the apple, the pear, the peach, or any other 
kind of fruit; to speak of their size, shape, color; their 
yarious times of ripening, their keeping qualities, the 
growth of the tree, whether it was hardy or tender. Or, 
in raising flowers, to point out the almost countless vari- 
eties and colors of the rose; whether they should be an- 
nuals or monthlics, with innumerable other matters 
belonging to the floral kingdom. These all properly 
belong to the horticulturists.” 

Now that the Western Pomologist and Hor- 
ticulturist are united, we may look for a com- 
bined wail against those horrible agricultural 
journals, These good people do not consider 
that the attention given by agricultural journals 
to horticulture—a subdivision only of agricul- 
ture—have made purely horticultural journals 
possible. The Horticulturist was established in 
1846. The oldest agricultural paper we have at 
hand as we write is a volume of the Agricul- 

lurist for 1842, in which we find that the “ hor- 
licultural” articles bear about the same propor- 
tion to the other matter that they do in the 
issues of the present year. The whine of the 
Horticulturist and the expiring groan of the 
Western Pomologist will not deter the agricul- 
tural journals from supplying their readers 
with such material as they require. If the en- 
gagement of “horticultural editors” by the 
agricultural papers has drawn “away a great 
many from the patronage of the horticultural 
magazines,” as the Horticulturist asserts, why 
on earth does not ¢¢ engage a horticultural edi- 
tor, and not be excelled in what it claims as its 
own specialty by the Country Gentleman, 
Raral New Yorker, Prairie Farmer, American 
Agriculturist, and several other agricultural 
Journals? The whole history of journalism 
shows that the public will buy an article that 
they want, and no amount of scolding will 








bring success to a periodical that people do not 
want, however it may be labeled. We are 
glad that the Western Pomologist and the Hor- 
ticulturist are united, as it will give the Horti- 
culturist an editor, which it has long needed. 
So long as it rests its claims upon its own merits 
we shall give it a good word, but when it tries 
to explain away its own want of success by the 
superior enterprise of the agricultural journals, 
we shall show up its folly by quoting its own 
words. We may just here remark that no one 
ever saw in the Gardener’s Monthly any jealousy 
of other journals. It welcomes, and quotes, 
and criticises every earnest worker in the cause 
—a course which we commend to the Horticul- 
turist in starting out under its new régime. 
When our neighbor gets out a patent on horti- 
culture as an invention of his own, then he may 
prevent others from writing about it. Only we 
can’t help thinking what funny horticulture it 
would be if it were only dispensed by a certain 
journal which we need not name. 





Amaranths as Ornamental Plants. 





Perhaps the most notable among the new 
plants of last spring was the Willow-leaved 
Amaranth, Amarantus salicifolius. It was ex- 
tensively advertised and indorsed by English 
cultivators, and hundreds of our people -who 
are on the lookout for novelties have made a 
trial of it. It has in some cases proved a com- 
plete failure, and in others a most gratifying 
success. The reason for this difference we will 
presently explain. Not quite so new, but still 
strongly commended, were Amarantus tricolor 
giganteus—an improved form of the old “Jo- 
seph’s Coat”—and Amarantus atropurpureus, 
a variety of the old “ Love-lies-bleeding.” This 
last we may dispose of by saying that it is a 
miserable, coarse, weedy thing, that in the gar- 
den bears no more resemblance to the colored 
plates sent out from Germany than does the 
sleepy, half-dead boa-constrictor of Barnum’s 
menagerie bear to the raving, ramping, and 
violently-twisting “sarpent” upon the show- 
bills. The first two species, salicifolius and 
tricolor giganteus, are good or not, according to 
circumstances. Thorburn & Co., who kindly 
send us spring novelties, sent us seeds of all 
three kinds. These seeds were sown in boxes 
in a gentle hot-bed, and came up well, but the 
young plants seemed to make very little progress, 
Being very desirous of making a show of these 
new Amaranths, we assigned to them a large 
circle in the most conspicuous place in the lawn. 
Happening to call upon a florist-friend, we 
found that he had salie¢folius and tricolor gigan- 
teus in pots, and several times larger than our 
own seedlings, and we arranged for a number 
of each. In planting the bed, we found we had 
not enough of the potted plants from the florist, 
and filled out of each sort from our own seed- 
boxes. Now for the result. The plants of salici- 
folius from the florist reached the hight of 
eighteen inches and died, those of the tricolor 
giganteus grew about eight inches high and fell 
over dead, while those from our own sowing 
grew some four feet in hight, and were still ad- 
vancing, but the defection of the others left the 
bed so one-sided and ragged that the whole was 
cut away to make room for other plants. The 
plants which we procured from the florist had 
become pot-bound, and immediately stopped 
growing and began to produce seed, and in the 
act of providing for their perpetuation they ex- 
hausted themselves, and having fulfilled their 
career died. The plants from seed sown in 





boxes had plenty of root-room, and after being 
transplanted went on growing, as they should 
do, and began to make a fine show, when, for 
appearance’s sake, they occupying only a small 
part of a large circle, they had to be removed. 
Now, this experience teaches two things. 
First: Never allow ornamental annuals to be- 
come checked in their growth, but keep them 
pushing from the very start. Second: Do not 
decide upon the value of a plant from one trial. 
Ifwe had only planted out the potted plants from 
the florist’s we might have justly recorded our 
experience with these Amaranths as adverse. 
As it is, we think with proper management both 
the salicifolius and tricolor giganteus will prove 
valuable garden ornaments. 


The Arnold Arboretum. 
ae 

Mr. Arnold, who died a few years ago, at 
New Bedford, left a Jarge bequest to Harvard 
University for the establishment of an Arbore- 
tum. It has finally been decided to locate this 
Arboretum on the Bussy farm, about ten miles 
south of Boston, where the School of Agricul- 
ture is already under way. The details of the 
work are to be under the immediate control of 
Professor Sargent, who is eminently well quali- 
fied for it. He proposes to lay out the ground 
(137 acres of well-diversified land) as a natural 
park, with drives and walks tastefully arranged, 
and leading from one family to another, in scien- 
tific order, of all the trees and shrubs hardy in 
this climate. It will be the work of more than 
a single lifetime to complete the arrangements 
contemplated, but it will not be long before 
the Arboretum will assume a useful form. 

The ultimate result will be so important, 
whether we have regard to the pleasure or to 
the instruction of those who may be able to 
visit it, that we trust all who are interested in the 
advancement of scientific horticulture will give 
this beneficent enterprise the encouragement 
and assistance of their best efforts and sympathy. 
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Something about Corn. 
‘aicipial 

This season we have had numerous samples 
sent us of corn in which the ordinary manner 
of growth is departed from. People in different 
parts of the country seem to have been more 
observant than usual, for we have rarely gone 
through a field of corn without finding some of 
these abnormal forms, and they are common 
enough to those who are on the lookout for 
such things. Some of the specimens come ask- 
ing us to give an explanation and cause of the 
occurrence. It is very difficult to assign causes 
for the abnormal things we meet with, but per- 
haps we can throw a little light upon it. In the 
first place, we must premise that the structure 
of the flowers of Indian-corn is difficult to de- 
scribe to those who are not quite familiar with 
the structure of grasses in general for the Corn 
is only one of the large family of Grasses, and 
one too of asub-family which is one of the most 
difficult to study. It will serve our purpose to 
say that the corn-plant has flowers of two 
kinds. Those in the tassel are stamizate, or 
male, and their business is to produce the 
fertilizing powder or pollen. These flowers 
are produced in a loose terminal spike, along 
the branches of which they.are arranged. The 
pistillate or female flowers are inclosed by 


leaves or husk, and the only visible part of these . 


is the long styles, which protruding.from the 
husk are popularly known as “silk.” Each 
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thread of silk is connected with the pistil of a 
concealed flower, just as much a flower as the 


Z 
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Fig. 1.—EAR-BEARING TASSEL. 


more conspicuous ones of the tassel. 


of the silk receive the pollen from the tassel 
flowers, the embryo is fertilized, and the grain 
enlarges very rapidly and soon outgrows the 
rest of the flower, the remains of which we only 


know in the chaff upon the cob which 
adheres there after the corn is shelled. 
We may regard an ear of corn as 
composed of branches united in 
pairs, the number of which differ with 
the variety. These branches are 
as it were soldered together, and the 
flowers which grow along them are 
very much crowded, especially when 
the grain is mature, for then all sem- 
blance to flowers is lost. We then 
haye in the tassel, flowers contain- 
ing stamens but no pistil, and in the 
ear, flowers containing a pistil but no 
stamens. In most of the plants with 
which we are familiar the stamens 
and pistil or pistils are both in the 
same flower, but here we have them 
separated, oné portion of the flow 
ers performing one function and the 
others another. In these separated 
flowers, as they are called, we find 
that they are uni-sexual by the sup- 
pression of parts. In the staminate 
flowers we frequently find an abor- 
tive or suppressed pistil, very rudi- 
mentary it is true, but still something 
standing in the place the pistil would 
occupy. On the other hand, in pistil- 
late flowers we often find abortive 
stamens, frequently reduced to mere 
little points, or “glands” as they 
are sometimes called, but still suf- 
ficient to show the places where the 
* stamens would have been had the 


dower béen a perfect one. We lave figured two 
af the most striking of the abnormal specimens 








of corn that have come into our possession. 
In figure 1 we have a tassel, but the central ! way all well-regulated bects do. It Seems that 


spike is developed as an ear; 
we have the miniature kernels, 
the silk, and all that belongs to 
an ear of corn except the leafy en- 
velope or husk. In this case we sup- 


- pose that for some cause the abortive 


or suppressed pistils of the usually 
staminate flower were stimulated into 
developing, and instead of a spike of 
staminate flowers there is produced 
one of pistillate ones. It is not at all 
rare to find here and there a kernel 
of corn—sometimes many kernels— 
growing upon a tassel, in which case 
the development of suppressed pistils 
is less general than in the instance 
just referred to. In figure 2 we have 
just the opposite of what has hap- 
pened in figure 1, and staminate flow- 
ers precisely like those of the tassel 
are produced within the husk. It 
would seem that in this case flowers 
that should have been pistillate only 
have changed their character entirely; 
the pistil has been suppressed, and 
the stamens have developed. This 
in a popular way is the best account 
we can give of these curious phe- 
nomena, and we trust that these il- 
lustrations and remarks may lead our 
corn-growing friends to notice their 
crops more closely. They will find 
almost every season some curious 
departures from the regular growth, 
and we have no doubt they will find 


the study of them a matter of some interest. 


A Freak of a Beet. 





Every one knows that when a beet has been 





A MULTIPLYING BEET. 


carefully kept during the winter and is planted 
out in the spring, it is its business to go on and 
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produce flowers and perfect seed. This is th 
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Fig. 2.—TASSEL-BEARING EAR, 


now and then one prefers a different course/a 
happened to Mr. J. H. Brightly, who sent the 
specimen from which we have had an engraving 
made to Mr. Jas. Fleming, the seedsman, with 
a letter from which we extract the following; 

“Early this spring I brought up, 
from my cellar, about a bushel of 
Egyptian Beets. They had kept re 
markably well, notwithstanding the 
croaking of some people, so I hadno 
difficulty in selecting half a dozen 
for seed. I selected six of the most 
perfect out of the lot, and planted 
them as usual, covering’ the crowns 
about an inch deep. In a few days 
five of them started off in fine style, 
throwing up their seed-stems with 
great uniformity. But, to my sur- 
prise and disappointment, the sixth 
one ‘made no sign.’ After a time it 
produced a great bunch of foliage but 
no seed-stem. I was tempted many 
times to pitch it into the road, but as 
I hate a gap, I left it, with its bunch 
F of Icaves and the stake I had put 
there to support the stems that came 
not. A short time since I took the 
trouble to look at the monster and 
ascertain what was the matter. I 
was again in for a sensation on find- 
ing that, instead of producing seed, 
like a well-ordered and_ respectable 
root, it had employed its time and 
energies in forming three good-sized 
beets, as you will see.” 

It is the tendency of all plants © 
provide for the perpetuation of thet 
kind, if not by seed, then by offseh 
or some other kind of division. Be 
ing prevented from forming 
in the usual way, it put out a lot of young 
offsets, after the manner of a multiplier onion. 
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THE HOUSEHOLD. 


ge” (For other Household Items, see ‘ Basket” pages.) 
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Green-Corn—A Corn-Cutter. 
— 

Properly eaten, there is no more enjoyable or 
nutritious table vegetable than green-corn. It is 
our peculiar American vegetable, whether in the 
form of the sweet-corn of the best gardens, or the 
simple “roasting cars” taken from the field by 
those who know not the superiority of sweet-corn. 
The majority of persons cat the corn directly from 
the cob, an operation that can not be regarded as 
elegant, but custom sanctions it, and many think 
that the goodness of the corn can only be reached 
in this way. Children and those who have imper- 
fect teeth are apt, in 
eating the corn di- 
rectly from the cob, 
to tear off whole 
kernels, which es- 
cape mastication, 
and pass into the 
stomach in an un- 
broken condition. 
Now, while a broken 
. or masticated kernel 
of green-corn is nu- 
tritious, one that is 
completely inclosed 
in its natural hull 
or envelope is com- 
pletely indigestible, and passes out of the sys- 
tem in just the same condition as it entered. 
It is in fact just as much a foreign body as a 
gravel-stone, and is likely to produce the bowel 
derangements that may be caused by any foreign 
indigestible substance. Knowing this, careful 
parents and those not blessed with teeth that can 
crush and grind every grain, slit the kernels by 
drawing asharp knife along each row of the cob. 
When the corn is thus prepared, the digestible and 
nutritious contents of the kernels slip out, leaving 
the parchment-like hulls attached to the cob. In 
this way only can corn on the ear be safely intrusted 





Fig. 1.—corN-cUTTER. 





Fig. 2.—MANNER OF USING CORN-CUTTER. 


to children. Some ’cute Yankee, haying these 
things in mind, has invented what he calls a “ Yan- 


” kee Corn-cutter.”” We do not know who he is, and 


do not care how much good he may get from this 
‘first-rate notice,’’ for he has done a capital thing 
by inventing the simple implement with the above 
name. We procured ours of our neighbor Baldwin 
in Murray street, and we do not know of any in- 
vestment of twenty-five cents that we ever made 
that has paid better. The apparatus, instrument, 
implement, contrivance, or whatever we may call 
it, is a half-cylinder of tin, with a handle by which 
to hold it, Across the half-cylinder there is a strip 
of tin with projecting teeth, and above this is sol- 
dered a wire, as seen in figure 1. The manner of 
using is shown in figure 2. The cutter is carried 
down the cob, being held in such a manner that the 
teeth will cut the kernels and the wire will press 
out their contents. Half a minute’s practice will 
enable one to completely shell out the contents of 








an ear, leaving nothing but the empty hulls upon 
the cob. For preparing corn for the table there is 
nothing equal to it, and then for corn-fritters! Oh! 
Perhaps our readers do not know the virtue of 


Corn-FritTTERS, and the season is not too late 
for those yet in ignorance to experience a new sen- 
sation. We boil more corn than is needed for din- 
ner, scrape what is left with the corn-cutter, put it 
in the refrigerator until morning. Then for two 
coffee-cups full of the corn, a pint more or less, 
take three eggs well beaten, a small cupful of flour, 
salt, and enough milk or cream to make the batter 
drop readily from the spoon. Drop in spoonfuls 
into hot fat, and fry as other fritters. When these 
are on hand, we care for little else for breakfast. 
Some call these ‘‘ corn-oysters,”’ but they are not 
oysters, or anything else other than their own ex- 
cellent selves. 
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Home Topics. 
BY FAITH ROCHESTER. 
ane sno 

Visrrors.—House and home keepers who expect 
visitors ‘‘at any time,’ and dare not get out of 
“company cake’? for fear of getting caught in 
such a predicament, can not possibly realize the 
novelty of the sensation with which I welcomed 
my unexpected visitors a few wecks ago. 

We heard them afar off, and knew perfectly well 
that the wagon coming would stop at our house, 
for it was on our own private road through the 
woods. An emigrant wagon! Who under the 
sun! We all went out to see—a fine team, a beau- 
tiful colt, a big watch-dog, and—who ? 


“Three cheers for Faith Rochester!’ and the- 


lady of the coming party swung her hat, and we 
all laughed, and were so astonished and rejoiced 
at our meeting that we none of us remembered to 
shake hands or do any formal greeting that night, 
but went right to talking as though only days had 
separated us instead of years. 

When I spoke of going into the house, I was told 
that the wagon in which they came was their house 
in which they intended to sleep as long as they re- 
mained with us. After weeks of open-air life, they 
couldn’t think of sleeping in shut-up rooms, As 
I was able to offer a ‘‘spare bed,” with a netting 
canopy, in an unfinished chamber, where breezes 
from all quarters of the heavens had free access, 
my guests consented to lodge in our house, but 
they had served themsclves with their last meal for 
the day at their last camping-place, so we had little 
to do but to talk together until bed-time. 

Their style of traveling for health and pleasure 
delighted me. I thought ‘‘H. H.” was having a 
pretty good time in her palace-car journey to the 
Pacific coast, but now I should sooner take the 
emigrant wagon of my friends, if pleasant and 
healthful traveling were my object in the journey 
—as it is theirs. Ruskin himself could find no 
reasonable objection to this method, I am sure. 
The wagon-box is large and deep, the seat is on 
springs, with an easy back, and the cloth roof is 
painted a light buff, and so is quite water-proof. 
A straw bed with bedding, a little table. that folds 
up when not in use, two camp-stools, and a sheet- 
iron cook-stove that I can lift with one hand, and 
asmall Kedzie’s water-filter are the furniture of 
the establishment. The stove has two pot-holes, 
a good tin baker, a tin wash-boiler, and two or 
three kettles, stew-pans, etc. They had bags of 
meal and flour of various kinds stored away in the 
wagon, and dried fruit, Lima-beans, etc. Fresh 
fruit and vegetables they purchased as they needed 
and had opportunity. 

Living on a new place, ina house not yet half- 
finished, with three babies and a half-sick husband, 
and with no hired girl, I had not meant to be *‘ at 
home” to any visitors this summer. I told my 
guests this on the night of their arrival, while 
assuring them that I was truly very glad indeed to 
see them. (AndsolIwas. No one but myself can 
understand how very “‘ providential” their coming 
seemed!) They said they knew it very well, and 
so they had not given us a chance to forbid their 





visit, but had arranged it all their own way, and 
were going to camp beside us awhile. They 
really meant to go to housekeeping for themselves 
after a day or two in their emigrant fashion. When 
their emigrant wagon ‘hove in sight” (about half- 
past six P.M.), paterfamilias was shelling a large 
pail of green peas for breakfast (of course I know 
that it is better to pick and shell peas just before 
cooking; I also know that if you need help you 
must take it when you ¢an get it), while I, who, 
according to all the ancient notions of woman’s 
sphere and duty, should have been shelling those 
peas, so that the ‘master of the house” might be 
reading his newspaper if no ‘‘ manly occupation”? 
employed his noble powers—I was only -holding 
the baby with one hand as she dandled up and 
down trying to get the use of her fat legs and feet, 
while with the other hand I turned the pages of a 
Botany trying to satisfy my boy and myself as to 
the name of a plant which we have since proved to 
be Horse-Mint or Wild Bergamot. 

As soon as our visitors came into the house they 
went to shelling peas, and next morning they took 
hold, naturally enough, of whatever work seemed 
necessary to be done, and before many days it ac- 
tually seemed to be the opinion of all the mature 
members of the concern that the occupation of 
child’s nurse was all I ought to attempt to fill! 
Only twice since that second day have I been 
allowed to wash the dishes, 

Perhaps you remember what I said on that sub- 
ject in the July Agriculturist. I remembered it, I 
assure you, and “kind o’” wished I had not given 
advice to visitors! My guests take the Agriculturist, 
but had not seen the July number. Our copy was 
mislaid, and I couldn’t feel sorry that it kept out 
of sight several days. My lady guest was wiping 


the dishes one morning, when her husband came - 


in and read aloud the advice given by F. R. to 


visitors about washing dishes! I blushed, but the ~ 


dish-wiper said ‘“‘amen” to the remarks read in 
our hearing. 

The gentleman of the party, being an expert 
fisherman and a ‘good shot,” supplies the family 
with fish and with wild game. Presently I will 
tell how the fish are cooked. The gentlemen, in- 


- cluding our little boy, go berrying sometimes, and 


keep us pretty well supplied with “small fruits.’’ 

These are our great occasions for talking—and 
what is the use of writing about visitors if you say 
nothing about the visiting? I can not report it, 
of course, but I can say that visiting of this kind— 
real soul-communion—is the greatest refreshment 
human life affords. Which of us felt the most 
need of it, and which of us two women gets the 
greatest enlargement from such communion, I can 
not say, and it is of no consequence so long as 
both are helped. I wish everybody knew how well 
it pays to brush away the surface jokes and com- 
monplaces that conceal our real selves from each 
other, and compare our honest beliefs and true 
feelings with an earnest desire to get at the truth 
and the right. We can not do it everywhere—at 
least not yet. It hurts so cruelly when our pre- 
cious pearls fall before swine and they turn and 
rend us! So the masks seem necessary to us in 
our weak estate—but don’t you get dreadfully tired 
of them sometimes ? 


Dietetic Hasirrs.—The gentleman of our visit- 
ing party is an invalid, and a carefully-prepared diet 
of the most wholesome materials, at regular hours, 
is one of the means of restoration to health most re- 
lied upon by his wifely nurse or nursely wife. They 
prefer only two meals a day, the last one not later 
than two o’clock. They supposed this would not 
chime in with our habits, and for that reason, among 
others, they proposed to camp beside us as neigh- 
bors. But we were eager to try their way of living. 
It was no difficult change for me, for I learned long 
ago that my head is clearer and the taste in my 
mouth more agreeable on waking after going to 
bed supperless, and more than half of the time 
(when I am not nursing a baby) I find the little 
ones their suppers without tasting a morsel myself. 
Paterfamilias has not had faith in this method. It 
has seemed to him a dreadful thing to heve an 
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sooner than go to bed without supper; and this he 
sometimes aid in busy times, when neither of us 
had sufficient help about our work. Of course the 
weary system had a hard time digesting its late 
suppers, and the stomach had no chance to rest 
while he slept. He arose from a night’s sleep un- 
refreshed, and could not wait for breakfast half so 
comfortably as I could. So his digestion was in a 
wretched state when Providence turned over this 
last new leaf in our family history. But he asked 
questions, and listened and thought for himself, 
and: tried the. two-meal system. So far the result 
is‘ very satisfactory, and a courage and hope un- 
known for some months past come with a better 
digestion. We never thought of requiring the 
little chicks to conform to the new method, but 
after the first few days the baby and the three- 
year-old girl ceased to hint the least hunger between 
breakfast and dinner—a period of six and a half 
hours—and after a week more they cared so little 
for supper that on a few occasions it has been 
omitted withont any protest from them; only I 
: gave. them all the warm milk they cared to drink, 
; which was not much. The child of six, a boy who 
H inherits a. feeble digestive apparatus, was not so 
easily brought into the new order, but in each case 
the change of dietetic habits causes an improve- 
ment in the disposition. They eat heartily at the 
table now, and we have them take enough bread or 
other food slow (but not difficult) of digestion to 
“stand by”? thema good while. Iam not prepared 
to.insist upon two meals a day even for our own 
family, much less for any other; but I see more 
clearly than ever that it is mainly a matter of habit 
whether one eats two or three meals a day, and 
¢ that it is decidedly a bad habit to ‘“‘lunch”’ between 
the regular meals. 

Another thing which our visitors have led me to 
realize is this: the danger of giving children too 
i much ‘sloppy’? food. Toothless babies require 
liquid or semi-liquid food, of course, but children 
who have teeth should learn to chew their food 
2 thoroughly, mixing it well with saliva, before it 
way enters the stomach. If the bread or potato is 

& maée soft with milk or gravy the child will be too 
apt to bolt it in a half-masticated condition or 
without any real chewing. That is the mischief 
A played by the drinks used at table. They are used 

to moisten the food and wash it down, and the 
saliva which nature furnishes for an important part 
of the digestive process is hardly called into natural 
action. The children now come to their meals 
with so good an appetite that a Graham gem with- 
out butter or other ‘‘spread”’ seems as delicious 
to them as it does to me when I am hungry, and 
they chew it with considerable enjoyment. Much 
of their food is soft, or semi-fluid, but there was 
something morbid in the boy’s desire to have 
nearly all his food swimming in milk. 

As far as we can reasonably, I think we should 
consult our children’s natural preferences in diet. 
Food that is eaten with a relish for it is more 
wholesome to the stomach usually than food (even 
more wholesome “‘in the abstract’) which is dis- 
tasteful to the palate. But we should discriminate 
between a natural relish and a morbid craving, and 
use our best judgment in respect to the child’s per- 
manent welfare in preparing its food. Here is 
something to be taken into the account too: no 
food will digest wei/ that is taken by a person in an 
unhappy frame of mind. So this matter of feeding 
our families is quite-a complicated one. As far 
as possible, we should “let them have their 
*’4 ruther,’’”’? as Cousin Kate pithily remarks. It 
is a poor plan to ask each child its preference. That 
is the way to introduce disorder at table. But we 
can easily learn their tastes, and show that we re- 
gard them iin filling the little plates at each meal. 
Careful and sympa.lecic parents can often guess 
the real choice of their children better than the 
children can tell it. It is not well for young chil- 
dren to hear much discussion about the food set 
before them. The talk should be upon other sub-' 

jects, and the wholesome fare should be eaten 

: ly as is consistent with healthful 






























































































aware that mackerel and other kinds of salted fish 
are good freshened thoroughly and then baked and 
dressed with cream. But frying is the usual 
method of cooking the common kinds of fresh fish 
caught in our lakes and rivers. When our gentle- 
man guest brought in his first mess of sunfish I 
wondered what our guestess would say about it. I 
was sure she must havea horror of scorched butter, 
and must abominate melted grease in any form as 
an article of diet. I know the French cooks are 
said to boil things in such a quantity of ‘ oil,” at 
just the right degree of heat, that no grease pene- 
trates the food, but few of us can afford sufficient 
good butter to covera half-dozen fishes while frying, 
and all the fried fish I have ever seen certainly 
were more or less ‘‘ greasy’? outside. 

But our wise woman had a better way for cooking 
fish, as she has a “better way” for doing almost 
everything. This is the way she 

Bakes Fresno Fisu.—First the mode of dressing 
the fish preparatory to cooking. Our fisherman 
cuts the throat of each finny victim with his jack- 
knife as soon as he gets hold of it. He does not 
believe that any meat is as good when the victim 
is strangled or killed by any slow tormenting pro- 
cess as when quickly killed by letting the blood. 
As soon as possible the “inwards’’ are removed 
that they may not affect the flavor of the meat. 
Then the heads and fins are taken off (cutting 
around the fins and so taking them ou?¢) and buried 
in the earth somewhere, so that the air may not be 
tainted by them as they decay. 

Our wise cook skins all kinds of fish. She says 
that the skin is good for nothing as meat, and as it 
is just an excreting surface for the animal she can’t 
bear to eat it. It is easier and more agreeable to 
skin the fish than to scrape off thescales. Usually 
you pour boiling water over them, and the skin 
strips off quite easily. The sunfish have such thick 
skins that the hot water has little or no effect in 
loosening the skin unless first scaled, and it is as 
easy to skin them without sealing or scalding. 

The best way to salt the fish is before cooking, if 
you have time, by letting them lie, already dressed, 
in a pan of salted water over night, or for an hour 
before dinner. Drain them from the salted water, 
or sprinkle salt over them if they have not been in 
salted water, and lay them in your clean dripping- 
pan, and put them in the oven. They need about 
half-an-hour’s good baking, and then you may pour 
over them a cup of creamy milk and set them back 
in the oven fora few minutes. It is best to bake 
them in some baking-dish that will do to set upon 
the table just as it comes from the oven. 


To Bom Fisa.—Dress them as for baking. Wrap 
them altogether in a cloth, or, better still, put them 
in a clean bag (a salt bag if there are not too many), 
and put the bag into boiling water enough to cover 
it. Let them boil half an hour. Pour over them, 
when dished, cream-gravy or drawn butter. 

I don’t know which is best, baked or boiled fish, 
but no one but a dyspeptic whose tastes are all 
morbid, will be likely to prefer fish fried to either. 
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Bustles, Hoops, etc. 


BY RELL. 
— fp 
The other day a young girl came into my room 
and said: “I wish you would write an article about 
bustles. I really think it might do good by setting 
some people to thinking. Folks praise the bustles 
because they keep the clothing away from the 
spine and hips, which are usually too much heated 
by a woman’s style of dress, you know. But sce 
this girl now,” she said, lifting the overskirt of her 
sister who had just come into the room. ‘She 
puts her bustle on over all her clothes except the 
overskirt, which is never more than two thick- 
nesses of cloth, and cloth too that never ought to 
be there in the first place, making so much unne- 
cessary warmth. So her bustle makes her dress all 
the more unhealthy by pressing her petticoats and 
dress-skirt all the closer to her back. There is Hetty 








Atkinson, now, wears a bustle because her back is 
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empty stomach,’’ and he would eat late at night Moves or Cooking FisH.— Most cooks are | weak, and she puts it under all her skirts, go the 


it does keep her spine cooler than 
without one. But most girls only p 
under the overskirt and basque, unless they he, 
made their dress skirts to accommodate bustles ve 
long enough behind to be elevated by the teitle 
without spoiling the ‘hang’ of the skirts, ane 
poor girls can’t afford to buy good, cool, wire og 
tles like this, so they make thick, warn Ones : 
newspaper wadded together overa string, ang res 
are a great nuisance. I do think it ig Wicked!” 

Thus said the pretty maiden; and J replied: 

‘The article about bustles shall be written,” : 

I have given-her earnest little lecture on the sub. 
ject as nearly verbatim as possible, for I think man 
persons are not aware that there are girls justeom. 

ing into the prime of their youth who haye con. 
scientious thoughts about the hygiene of dregs, 

The other day Iread that a professor ing New 

York medical college deliberately stated that it is 
impossible at the present day to find a Woman 
whose internal organs are in a healthy condition 
and this because of the unhealthiness of woman's 
dress. I suppose no intelligent physician will 
deny—what most of them positively assert—tha 
almost all of the “female weaknesses” are caygeg 
mainly by woman’s unhealthy mode of dress, The 
weight of her clothing upon the hips, and its undue 
thickness and heat about the abdomen, are 
cially complained of. The weight presses the jp. 
ternal organs out of their proper place, and the 
heat (an excess of which is always enervating to 
any living thing or to any part so heated) weakens 
the action of the abdominal organs, and also de. 
stroys the natural power of the muscles and lig. 
ments which hold them in place. The unconscious , 
suicide going on among women is fearful to think 
of. And what chance is there for healthy sons and 
daughters to be born of these victims of Fashion? 

If long, heavy skirts must be worn, the skeletop- 
skirt lessens their unhealthiness and discomfort, 
provided it is large enough (especially at the top) 
to afford some ventilation about the hips, and to 
allow of easy locomotion, and provided it does not 
hang upon the hips and bowels—for whatever hangs 
upon the hips also presses down upon the bowels, 

Do you think it is any better to hang the skeleton 
skirt upon a stiff corset? It feels better, because 
the pressure is s0 much equalized, but it is in real- 
ity worse and worse. The most reasonable bustle 
and support for the-skirts is a loose waist cut: high 
enough upon the.shoulders so as not to press upon 
the arms, and/s0 as not to be dragged down by fi 
skirt’s weight. A gored or circling piece sew 
around thé bottom of this waist, with a Jong whale- 
bone or Jarge rattan run in the hem of it, forms the 
bustle and skirt-supporter. The size of the bustle 
is determined by thé length of the whalebone and 
the-width of the gored piece sewed on, It should 
not be gored or cut circling infront: 

I recomitnend this simple bustle only as a mitiga- 
tion of @nisance—not at alk fromthe artistic point 
of view. If the idea off‘Wwoman's dress is not 
chiefly, as it ought to be, a comfortable and conve- 
vient covering for the body, but if it is chiefly 
drapery and barbaric ornamentation, then we. must 
mitigate its inevitable evils as far as possible— 
so give us hoops and bustles. 

Yesterday was the Sabbath. I took up the Chris- 
tian Union, and read one of Mr. Beecher’s “ Lec- 
tures on Preaching,”’ delivered to the theologues of 
Yale. Having determined to write this article, this 
sentence struck me as applying to the subject of 
woman’s dress: “You can not long go right when it 
is the sense of beauty alone that you are appealing to.” 

A good deal of a sermon grew out of that sen- 
tence in my own mind. My sister, see if you can 
not preach one to yourself from the same text. 
““The sense of beauty ’’ is what woman's dress pro- 
fesses to appeal to chiefly, and it is so long since 
woman’s dress has gone right that the memory of 
man runneth not back to that time. And it never 
will go right until women are made intelligent 
about anatomy, physiology, and hygiene, and not 
until the conscience of woman is freed from its 
slavery to the “traditions of men,” and taught to 


it would 
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concern itself with the practical duties of daily life. - 
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BOYS & GIRLS’ COLUMNS. 








One Less—One More. 

Little did I think, when I began to talk to the children 
in my old-fashioned way, that I should get 80 attached 
to them. The nice letters that I get show that the chil- 
dren think quite as much of the ‘* Doctor” as he does of 
them. It may be a fortunate thing that he has no children 
of his ewn, as he can now open his heart to those of 
other people, and right happy does it make him that not 
only the children but their parents come into his circle. 
I have written at the head, ‘*One Less *’—‘t One More.” 
Before the prizes for the flower-lists were announced, one 
little girl, who was among the successful ones, was taken 
away. Our family of children has -now ‘one Jess.”— 
‘‘One more” has been added to that band of children 
who are spared the troubles and temptations of life, and 
whom the good God has taken to himself. I trust it is 
not wrong to give some extracts of a letterI received 
from the mother of the little girl: 

*‘ The copying of that list was the last work our darling 
did, You will remember, I told youin a note, that she 
was taken ill, and I had completed the copying for her. 
One week from that day shedied. She seems fully to 
have expected the prize, and bequeathed the book when it 
should come, if it did, to her father. We wish to preserve 
the book as a memorialof L....L. had so many hours of 
enjoyment in searching for her flowers and preparing 
her list, that we are desirous of preserving the list in 
her own handwriting. The last work she ever did, the 
last word she ever wrote, the last time she signed her 
name, was on that paper....L. was a very lovely child, 
and an earnest, happy Christian, and met death without 
fear or dread, rejoicing in the knowledge that the dear 
Jesus she had so long loved, would take her to himself, 
We rejoice for her, while we mourn for ourselves.” 

Is not that lovely? And do you wonder that I rejoice 
over my relations with the children all over the broad 
land? Tue Docror. 





Whe Isle of Man. 


It is a long while since we have had a bit of geograph- 
ical talk. So let us have afew words about a curious 
place, the Isle of Man. It may be that you will be obliged 
to go to the atlas or geography to refresh your memory. 
When you do find it, it will be seen that it is in the Irish 
Sea, about midway between Eugland and Ireland, and 
some thirty miles from either coast. The old Scandina- 
vian name was Jon, which means alone or isolated, and 
it is spoken of in poetry as Mona, but commonly called 
Man, and the people who live upon it are called Manz. 
The island is med about 80 miles Ai and from 6 to 12 


TAILLESS MANX CAT. 


in width. It usually happens that people who live upon 
islands that do not have very frequent intercourse with 
the rest of the world, have many ways and customs pecu- 
liar to themselves. The Isle of Man is said to havea 
very mild and delightful climate, and the Manx men to 
be very kind and hospitable. Many old customs which 
have died out in England, are still preserved upon the 
island. No iron must be put into the fire on Friday. 
Mugwert is gathered on St. John’s day, as a preventive 
against witchcraft; rushes are strewed upon the floors 
upon St. Bridget’s day; on May-day, primroses, butter- 
cups, and other flowers are placed before the house-doors 
to keep out the fairies, and a great many other strange 
and curious things are done by these singular Manx peo- 
ple. But even here these old notions are dying out, be- 
cause a plenty of schools are coming in, and education 
drives away all such odd beliefs. One of the things that 
strike avisitor to this interesting place as strange, is the 
fact that most of the fowls and cats have no tails. The 
fowls are called Rumpies, and are very handsome in every 











respect, save that they have no tails. Think how odda 
rooster must look, strutting about without the fine tail- 
feathers which give our birds their principal beauty. 
Then a pussy without a tail! How can a cat bea cat, 
when she can not wave her graceful tail? To show you 
how queer they look, we give you an engraving of one 
of these Manx cats, which as well as the fowls are called 
Rumpies, and sometimes Stublins, At the great cat-show 
held not long ago at the Crystal Palace, near London, 
the Manx cats attracted a great deal of attention, and the 
picture here given is from one of the animals exhibited 
there. There is a tradition that these tailless cats came 
from a ship that was wrecked upon the island years 
ago. That will do for our geography class at this time. 





The Autumn Leaves. 


Who does not admire the forests in autumn! What a 
glory of gold, and crimson, and richest brown ihe leaves 
present! The cool autumn mornings seem warm as we 
look upon their brilliant color. Many persons think that 
all this brilliancy is the work of the frost, while the fact 
is we have the finest coloring in those seasons in which 
the frost holds off the longest. The appearance of the 
color shows that the leaves are ripe. They have finished 
their work, and are just ready to pass into decay, just as 
the ripeness of fruit is the first step toward decay. The 
dying leaves are so beautiful that many gather them in 
the hope that they will retain their brilliant colors, and are 
disappointed in finding them turn in a few days to a dull 
brown. The colors can be preserved, but to do this you 
must arrest the process of decay, and this can only be 
done by drying as rapidly as possible. As soon as the 
leaves are gathered, place them between perfectly dry 
papers, old newspapers will do, and change the papers 
every day until the leaves are quite dry, which will be 
known by their becoming brittle. When the leaves are 
dry keep them between papers until you wish to use 
them for making wreaths and other decorations. To 
make the colors come out more brilliantly, the upper sur- 
face of the leaf should be lightly brushed over with 
boiled linseed-oil. The leaves may then be pasted or 
glued upon card-board to make wreaths or lamp-shades, 
or used in any other way that fancy may suggest. 





Aunt Sue’s Puzzle-KBox. 
NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 


(What we had and did and saw on a certain occasion at 
supper.) 

We 4, 2, 3, and did 3, 4, 2; and we had 5, 8, 4, 2, and 2, 
8, 4, served in the china 2, 3, 4—1, 8, 2; we saw a5, 4, 2, 
a1, 3, 4, 2, and some 1, 2, 8, 4, 5; the latter is a power of 
dangerous utility, 


B. W. PuRcE.t. 
ANAGRAMS, 

1. Men earn it, Lib. 
2. Cruel pride, Nap. 
3. O drover! weep. 
4. Go, Lion, run at cats. 
5. Carpet paid it. 

6. A girl is apt. 

%. Drape a peer. 

8, Soul edict, I. 

9. Scovil’s noun. 
10. I gave porter. 


ALPHABETICAL ARITHMETIC, 
CLM)TNHEI(NSE 





STL 
NNSE 
NHIN 
UICI 
UMCE 
UHC 


CROSS-WORD. 
My first is in orange but not in plum. 
My next isin finger but not in thumb. 
My third is in catch but not in throw. 
My fourth is in hunger but not in woe. 
My fifth is in middle but not in end. 
My sixth is in borrow but not in lend. 
My seventh is in green but not in white. 
My eighth is in dawn but not in light. 
My whole, I’m sure, I scarce need name ; 
*Tis a capital city of well-known fame. 
Mary Jacors, 
SQUARE WORDS. 
1. } Agony, 2A foreign word for what we use every 
day. *Acipher. 4 To fret. ANNIE. 
2. 1 Ananimal. 2A plant. % Something that grows 
in the woods. 4 The most desirable. 


E. M. Brown. 
8. 1Aprison. 2 Adisease. *A bird. 4 Fishes. 
Dor. 





TRANSPOSITIONS, 


‘@ill the blanks with the italicized vty transposed.) 


1. Yes, Ma did say so, and I was 
2. Hdward’s pie was served 
3. That demon bit me; he was the of evil. 

4, Ah teachers! be careful how you give your pupils 


when A. 














5. I endeavored to turn my thoughts 
raved at me. 
6. Get an air-gun, Lea, arause yourself, and forget your 
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pio 


431. Llustrated Rebus.—Which, when read, will be a 
kind of employment or business. 


482. Mlustrated Rebus. —-Good oaviale which may be 
heeded by almost every ase but poor editors. ° 


Teepanic pi a  turvid, * 
QOspsess ti fi ouy nac. 


T’si molsed ense ni mowna, 
Sels fonet nees ni nam. C. H. M. 
ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN THE AUGUST NUMBER. 
NoumericaL Eniemas.—i. American Agriculturist. 9%, 
Widgeon. 
CoMPoUND ARITHMOREMS.—i. Lamp. 2 Cape. 3. 
Table. 4, Steam. 65. Tall. 6. Dime. 
DIAMOND PUZZLE. 


FAT 
GABLE 
HEARSAY 
FABRICIUS 
OBS CURE 
PHIAL 
AUK 
8 = FABRICIUS. 
PI. 


A fretfal temper will divide 
The closest knot that may be tied, 
By ceaseless, sharp corrosions, 
ANAGRAMS.—1. Apposite. 2. Platitudes. 3. Dispassion- 
ate. 4. Stupendous. 5. Material. 6. Essential. 7, Brief- 
est. 8. Destitute. 9. Undervalued. 10. Ordinances. 
Cross-worD Entema.—Chicago. 
SQUARE WORDS. 


1. ‘FATE 2. PLAN 
ABET LACE 
TENT bh ot = 

‘ ETTA NEED 


BuLaNnKs.—1. Choose, Chews. 2, Corps, core. 2. Scene, 
seen. 4, Steak, stake. 5. Urea, earns. 

AUNT SUE’S NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

I received very few “‘Oven’’ squares. “Jes” and 
“Owxeo” send the most. ‘ JEs*’ sends ten squares, bat I 
must deduct the “ obsolete words,” ‘* proper nouns,” in- 
correct words, and abbreviations (‘‘nesh,” ‘* erke,*’ 
‘* Etna,” “ noil,” and “neer’’), which leaves six correct 
squares. ‘“Owxco” sends nine; from them I must 


expunge “erne,” “vire,” and “‘neer.” As both lists 


give evidence of diligence and perseverance,I shall be 
glad to send to the authors ‘** rewards of merit” as tokens 
of my approbation, if they will send me their addresses. 

Somzsopy who is ‘‘no longer juvenile” but “ still 
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BRINGING THE OSTRICH INTO THE MENAGERIE .—Drawn and Engraved for the American Agricukurist. 


takes am interest in the puzzle department,” wants to 
know if our puzzlers can make a column of words, using 
every letter of the alphabet once only. He (orshe) sends 
six words which use up all the letters but three. Ina 
few minutes’ trial I have made six words, using all the 
letters of the alphabet but two. Who will do better ? 

Puzzlers will please refrain from sending enigmas upon 
their own names, or upon the names of our papers or 
editors, for reasons of taste. 

I often reccive letters from little invalids, telling me 
how much pleasure the Puzziz-Box has given them. To 
all such I return my heartfelt thanks for the assurance 
that, though distant from them, I have been able to cheer 
and comfort them. 

Thanks for letters, puzzles, etc., to O. A. G., C. H. M., 
Frank B., G. W. 8. 


Trouble with a Big Bird. 


The excellent collection of wild animals at Central Park 
in New York City has been mentioned several times. 
There one can see without charge one of the finest mena- 
geries in the country. Constant additions are being made 
to this collection, and beasts and birds from all parts of 
the world find their way here. One of our artists hap- 
pened to be at the Park at a time when a new-comer was 
being introduced to the collection, and though the new 
scholar was nothing but a bird, it required a great deal 
of strength and no little tact to get him into the school- 
house. It is not at all unlikely that he did not fancy the 
looks of the other scholars already in their places, and 
that the long neck of Master Camel, the shaggy mane of 


Master Zeo, the Lion, and the antics of Master Ursus, 
known to his mates as the Bear, were sufficient to inspire 
the new-comer with dread. Atall events, there was what 
a New York “ Arab” would call a regular ‘* muss,” and 
the whole scene was so ludicrous that the artist thought 
he would sketch it, so that our Boys and Girls could see 
itas he sawit. Now,if asked what bird this is, you all 
will answer, without hesitation, ‘‘An ostrich,” and if 
asked where it comes from, the answer will be ‘* Africa.”’ 
To the question, What does it live upon ? it is very likely 
we shall get the reply, ‘‘ Glass-bottles and tenpenny nails,” 
and if we go still farther and ask, What does the Ostrich 
produce ? you will say, ‘‘ Big eggs and feathers.’’ All of 
this isin the main true, for the geographies and other 
school-books have about as much of the history of the 
Ostrich as is given in the above answers. Now let us 
see what we can add to it to make the story complete. 
In the first place, the Ostrich is the largest and the 
strongest of all living birds. Bones of a larger bird, no 
longer living, are found in Australia, but as far as size 
goes we must regard the Ostrich as the very *‘ cock of the 
walk.”” Well we may, for it is often seven or eight feet 
high and weighs something like eighty pounds. The first 
thing that would strike your attention should you see one 
of these birds, is the enormons length and strength of its 
legs, and, for the size of the bird, the smallness of its 
wings. Nature always makes up in one thing what is 
lacking in another. Those plants that rarely produce 
seed, multiply in some other way, and persons born blind 
have wonderfully acute hearing and touch. The Ostrich 
is poorly off for wings, and can not fly at all, but as for 
running—just look at its legs! Unlike most birds, the 


Ostrich has only two toes, the inncr one of which has a 
powerful claw. The way these legs can get over the 
ground is something astonishing, and it is said that it 
can even keep pace with the fleet Zebra, and that their 
strength is ‘kuch that a large bird that has been properly 
trained can carry a couple of negroes on its back. That 
story we give to you on first-rate authority, but we don’t 
believe it. There is evidently one negro too many. The 
food of the Ostrich is vegetable, but it seems to have @ 
habitof ‘‘ gobbling” almost anything that comes in its 
way, hence we have the story of its feeding on tenpenny 
nails and finishing off with broken glass by way of des- 
sert. It no doubt takes indigestible things to help grind 
its food in its gizzard, just as our fowls take gravel, but 
it is doubtful if it has any preference for such food. But 
the feathers! How beautiful they are! ‘Such softness 
and graceful curves are not to be found in the feathers of 
any other bird. The feathers are highly valued as orna- 
ments, and bring a very high price. They come from the 
wings of the Ostrich, and those from the male birds are 
much the finest. Of late years the value of these feathers 
has induced people who live in Africa to make what are 
called ‘* Ostrich farms,”’ where the birds are kept in cap- 
tivity for the sake of their feathers, The eggs of the 
Ostrich are very large—as large as a child’s head. The 
bird sits upon them at night, but during the day leaves 
them to the heat of an African sun, The eggs are said 
to be very good eating, and so are the young birds also. 
We should prefer a well-fed turkey. In very old times, 
when emperors and other high dignitaries fed their 
guests on peacocks’ tongues and all such extravagant 
luxuries, ostrichs’ brains used to be served asa rare dish. 
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Still in Advance! 


The 8 Smith American 
Organ Co. 


Respectfully announce that they have now an additional 
large manufactory in operation, making a 





Great Increase 


In their weekly production of instruments. 
At the same time, they have introduced a number of 


ENTIRELY NEW STYLES, 


With elegant cases, increased power of tone, and improved 
mechanism. 

They ask the attention of musical people to the new styles 
-—ESPECIALLY TO THE QUALITY OF 
TONE-—believing that these instruments will be pro- 
rounced the finest now made in the world. 

g@~ New Red-Line Catalogues are now ready, and will 
be sent free on application. 


Tremont St., opposite Waltham St., 
Boston, Mass. 





A Railroad Watch. 


Travelers by Railroad frequently find their watches com- 
pletely demoralized by the continuous jar of the train. To 
overcome this difficulty has long been a problem with 
watchmakers, and {it is now successfully accomplished in 


the new grade made by the 


American Watch Co. of Waltham. 


This Watch is made in the most substantial manner, on 
the most approved principles, and combines all the recent 
improvements. It has a new micrometrical regulator, by 
which the slightest variation can be easily corrected. It is 
carefully adjusted, and may be entirely relied on to run ac- 
curately, wear well, and ENDURE THE HARDEST 
USAGE, without any derangement whatever. We confi- 
dently recommend this watch to the trade and the public as 
the BEST WATCH FOR THE PRICE IN THIS MARKET. 

The full trade-mark engraved on the plate of éach watch is 
“AMERICAN . WATCH CO,., CRESCENT ST., WAL- 

THAM, MASS.,” 
and it is distinctively known as the CRESCENT-ST. Watch. 


For sale by all leading Jewelers. 


ROBBINS & APPLETON, 


GENERAL AGENTS, 1 BOND ST., NEW YORK, 





1a” All the - firet-class agricultural journals in the 
couni:y give the Blanchard Churn as one of their pre- 
miums for a certain number of subscribers. This is a 
pretty geod indorsement of the Churn, as they are in a 
position to know wich is the best. 





(2 Any lady who will g:ve a smal) amount of atten- 
tion to the task may soon become an expert operator 
upon the Willcox & Gibbs Silent Family Sewing- 
Machine, and with its help may save hundreds of dollars 
annually in the expenditures of a large family, without 
risking her health. It is impossible to do this with any 
doudle-thread machine, 658 Broadway, New York. 





f ar Our sy mp: thies would be given to the farmers 
who are whecdled into buying poor churns if we did not 
know that there is no need of their being deceived. Buy 
an article proved by twenty years’ use to be just what it 
is represented. Buy the Blanchard Churn. 


ANTED—A FARMER in every town 





as agent for the Collins Steel Plows. For terms, , 


address COLLINS & CO., 212 Water St., New York. 
ADVICE Send for free Price-list. Jones 
@ Scale Works, Binghamton, N, ¥. 








STANDARD SCALES. 


FAIRBANKS’ HAY, STOCK, 
AND CATTLE SCALES. 


CAUTION. 


The well-earned reputation of our Scales has induced the 
makers of imperfect and worthless balances to offer them as 
** Fairbanks’ Scales,’ and purchasers have thereby, in many 
instances, been subjected to fraud and imposition. 

If such makers were capable of constructing good Scales 
they would have no occasion to borrow our name, 


BUY ONLY THE GENUINE 


Fairbanks’ Standard Seales, 
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FAIR BANKS & CO., 


311 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
93 Main Street, Buffalo, 
338 Broadway, Albany. 


FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO., 
118 Milk Street, Boston. 


FAIRBANKS & EWING, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


FAIRBANKS & CO., 
Baltimore, Md. 


FAIRBANKS & CO., 


London, England. 





| LOOK OUT FOR IMPOSTORS. 


The great demand for Tin-Lined Lead Pipe 
has excited the cupidity of certain 
parties who are attempting to palm 
upon the public a Lead Pipe merely 
washed with Tin for Tin-Lined 
Lead Pipe. .The cheat is casily de- 
tected. Our patent Tin-Lin<d 
Lead Pipe is a Block-Tin Pipe 
heavily coated with solid Lead. ,It 
may be distinguished from_all other 
pipe by the four small ribbed lines 
running lengthwise, at equal quarter distances.. Sampics 
sent by mail free. 

Tin-Washed Lead Pipe no more compares in value 
with Tin-Lined Lead Pipe than common T7in-ware, 
which rusts and wenrs out in a.short time, does with Block 
Tin-ware, which never rusts, and is almost imperishable. 

Tin-Washed Lead Pipe was made thirty years ago, 
and abandoned as utterly useless as a protection against 
Lead Poison. 

COLWELLS, SHAW & WILLARD M'F’G CO., No. 213 
Center St., New York, manufacturers of Tin-Lined 
Lead Pipe, Block-Tin Pipe, Sheet-Lead, Lead 
Pipe, Bar Tin, Solder, etc. Orders filled at sight. 
Tin-Lined Lead Pipe is 16) cts. a pound for all sizes. 


GUARANTEED BONDS. 


Payable in New York City at prices that will pay 
13 PER CENT on the investment. Call or 
send for descriptive circular. 


THOMAS P. ELLIS & €0., Bankers, M4 Pine st., N, ¥- 
GEO. A. PRINCE & CO. 
ORGANS 


AND 


MELODEONS. 


The — Largest, and Most Perfect “Manufactory in the 











United States. ’ 
50,000 
Now in use. ~ 
No other Musical Instrument ever obtained the same 
popularity... < - 
§2@™ Send for Price-Lists, > 
Address BUFFALAO, N. Y., - 


Or CHICAGO, ILL. 











i | hae the best. It is the cheapest. FRANK 
ER’S HARNESS OIL contains no 
Coal or ee Oils. 


MONE + ary RAPIDLY with Stencil and 
Check Outfits, Catalogues, . sa) 
and Bracticnore, ve 





ll TRY. ke REE. 8. M. SPENCER, 





ARE YOU GOING TO PAINT? 


THEN USE THE 


VERILL CHEMICAL PAINT. 


IT HAS PROVED ITSELF TO BE THE 


Handsomest and Most Durable Exterior Paint Known. 


COSTS LESS, AND WILL OUTWEAR THE BEST OF ANY OTHER. 





TESTIMONIAXS: 


ok Gov. Snorter, Eufaula, Ala., writes: ‘Iam highly pleased with the Averill Chemical Paint.” 
. Joun A. Woon, Honesdale, writes: “The Averill Chemical Paint is splendid; everybody 


is cs at.’” 
Gen. 


G. R. Situ, Sedalia, Mo., writes: ‘‘Two coats of ‘ Averill’ covered betier and looked finer 


than three coats of Lead and Oil, with a coat of Varnish thereon. I would not again use Lead and Oi) 


were it given to me.” 


Levi Suaw, Trustee of the Society of Quakers, Mt. Lebanon, writes; “ The buildings painted with 


the Averiil White Paint, some 3%¢ years since, I have examined, and found it retains the gloss nearly if 


not quite as well as when first put on. It is the best Paint we have ever used.” 
{ae Sample card of beautiful colors, and recommendations from owners of the finest residences th 


the country, furnished free, by the 


AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT CO., 
32 Burling Slip, New York, and (18 Superior St Cleveland, ‘Ohio, 


¢ 
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Dutch Bulbs. Small Fruits. 


Our New Autumn Catalogue of 
Bulbs and Small Fruits, 


Beautifully illustrated with many engravings, and a splen. 
didly-colored two-paged Lithograph of 
A GROUP OF HYACINTHS, 
Is now réady, and will be mailed to all applicants inclosing 
ten cents. Regular customers supplied gratis. 
Our list of 


SMALL. FRUITS 
Comprises every desirable variety of 


Strawberries, Raspberries, Grapes, etc. 
Bulbs and Plants mailed to any address at Catalogue 
prices, Address 


_B. K. BLISS & SONS, 
Seed, Plant, and Bulb Warehouse, 


Nos. 23 Park Placc and 20 Murray St., 
P. O. Box 5712. New York. 


New and Choice Varieties of 


Winter Wheat and Rye. 


Selected by a European firm who have made a specialty 
of this branch for many years, and put up in collections con- 
taining a 12-ounce parcel of each variety—sufficient to give 
all who are inclined an opportunity to test the various sorts 
ata trifling expense. Nearly all are quite new in this coun- 
try, and as they embrace the choicest of the European vari- 
eties will undoubtedly prove of great value. 

COLLECTIONS BY MAIL, PREPAID: 
Wheat, 4 varieties, 12 oz. gach.. one of 
, ee oe 
Rye, ® oo Hs “ 
Cash to accompany the order. Address 
B. K. BLISS & SONS, 
P. O. Box 5712, New York. 


Dutch Balbous Flower Roots. 


Our importations are expected early in September, direct 
from the most eminent growers in Holland, who have sup- 
plied us for twenty years. They can be relied on as of the 
very finest quality. 

Rivers’s celebrated new Early Peaches: Early Beatrice, 
Early Louise, Early Rivers, etc., much earlier than Hale's, 

=, mailed on application. 

JOHN SAUL, Washington City, D. C. 


THORBURN ’S 
ANNUAL DESCRIPTIVE 


BULB CATALOGUE 
For the Autumn of 1872 


Is now ready for mailing. 
J. M. THORBURN & CO., 














. Seed Warehouse, 15 John st., New York. 


SUPERIOR DUTCH BULBS. 





Hyacinths, Tulips, Crocus, Etc., Etc. 


RICHARD LAUER, 52 Cedar St., New York, 
— ent for the United States of the celebrated Nurse 
. Van Waveren & Co., Holland, is now rea y 


: essrs. 
with his own Fall Importations from’ these eminent Florists, 


whose productions are unsurpassed for beanty. These 

. coming from a reliable source, are offered at import- 
er:’ prices by by the assorted case or otherwise. Catalogues 
furnished upon application by letter. 


DUTCH BULBOUS ROOTS 
FOR THE TRADE. 


Lists mailed to 


DEALERS 
on application to 
J. M. THORBURN & CO., 
15 John st., New York. 





Selected Dutch Bulbs. 


Mailed, Post-paid, at Catalogue Prices. 


Our New Annual Catalogue of Superidr Dutch Flower 
Roots, Lilies, etc., is now ready, and will be mailed to all 
applicants free. 

Collections containing a fine assortment of all the lente 
Nos g107 N ag be mailed, as 4 -paid, as follows: No. 20 ¢ 

oO. 10 
ial of Small aie also mailed free. 


CURTIS & COBB, 


No. 161 Tremont St. (Colonnade Row), Boston, Mass. 


CAMELLIAS and RHODODENDRONS, 
AZALEAS and EVERCREENS, 
can be delivered now. 
DECIDUOUS TREES and PLANTS in Uctober, 
ROSES in November. 
For Catalogues, address 
S. B. PARSONS & SONS, 


Flushing, N. Y. 








Great Change of Business Location. 


Owing to our we increase of business all over the United 
States and Territories, we were compelled to get a more 
central location near New York. W: ! therefore have removed 
between Newark and Elizabeth, N.J., only \ hour's ride 
from New York City, where trains ‘Teave every half-hour 

each way. Letters and business communications should be 
addressed to 


OLM BROTHERS, Newark, N. J. 


MERICAN RAISINS. 


The Walter is the only American Grape that will 
make araisin. For a description see our — 
tach. Doz. 


Price by mail, post-paid, No, i, “eae yr....$l. = pe 


We also offer a shail assortment a aifeer nursery stock, 
of fruit and ornamental trees, shrubs, and vines. Send for 
wholesale or retail price-list. 

L. M. FERRIS & SON, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 












PPLE, 3 year old......per 100, $20.00 





POO, 8 FORT ON, 5.3 vi ccscscsencsneses soa 12.50 
Standard Pear, 2, 3, and 4 year sed 50.00 
Dwarf Pear, 2 and 3 year... ......... “5 40.60 
Cherry, 2 and 8 year............ 09s wo . 30.90 


Conover's Colossal Asparagus, 2 year, per 1,000, 10.00 
Also a large stock of Evergreens, Ornamental Trees, 
Grape-vines, Small Fruits, Dutch Bulbous Roots, ctc., ete. 
Catalogues free. Discount to the trade. 


JOHN R. & A. MURDOCH, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


PEACH TREES, 


APPLES, CHERRIES, PLUMS, and a 





| FULL LINE OF NURSERY STOCK. 


The following Catalogues will be sent on application: 
No. 1.—Descriptive Fruit Catalogue. 
No. 2.— and Illustrated Ornamen- 
tal Catalogue. ‘ 
Ne.3—Wholesale List for Nurserymen and 
Dealers. 


HOOPES, BRO. & THOMAS, 
Cherry Hill Nurseries, West Chester, Pa. 


PEACH TREES. 


APPLE TREES, one year from graft. 
CONCORD VINES. 


A general line of Nursery Stock. 
CALKINS & BROOKS, Bricksburg, Ocean Co., N. J. 


Healthy Young Peach Trees 


For sale, low, for cash. Also Conover's Colossal agg 
Roots, and small fruit plants. 
THOS. C. ANDREWS, Moorestown, N. J. 











Choice Dutch Bulbs, 


In assorted cases, from different celebrated graw fe 
sale by c. Cc. ABEL SL gseneangiansed 
85 Pearl street, “Xew York. 





BS.—$2 per 1,000. Shipped i = 
——, = do ‘well to add addvess for circular nai 
« STARR, Avondale, Chester Co., Pa. 


500,000 STANDARD rear 
at at ced rate: 

Also, sonnel ine of f Renee Stock. ey rik te for Pricelist. 
MOODY & SONS, Lockport, N. Y. 


19. 000 = DOUBLE TUBEROS 








PEACH TREES. biz: stock: 
s best t varieties 
for orchard and garden. Also full assortment of other fruit 
and ornamenta' trees, shrubs, vines, etc. 
EDWIN ALLEN, New vetaseratand Nurseries, N. J. 


APPLE SEEDLINGS. 


,000,000 Apple Seedlings. Two yearsold. Very fine. 
5.000 Peach Trees. One year from the bud. 
00,000 Conover Colossal Asparagus Roots. 1 and 2 y'rs old. 
80,000 Concord Grape-Vines. One and two years old. 
5,000 La Versailles Currants. One and two years old. 
And much other Nursery Stock. Address 


STEPHEN HOYT & SONS, New Canaan, Ct. 





I 


Rs =- 








The 
¥. K. PHENIX, Darcey, Tl. 





PPLE SEEDLINGS, one and. two 
years old, in as .._Send for sa 
D. UFFMAN, Des o hacisics, Iowa. 





Genesee Valley 
NURSERIES. 


Fruit and Ornamental Trees and Shrubs, 
Roses, Grapes, Greenhouse Plants, ete., 
A SPLENDID STOCK, AND AT LOW RATES, FoR 
AUTUMN OF 1872. 
Send for Catalogues. No.1, Fruit, 10c.; No, 2 
als, 0c. : No. %. Greenhouse, Pe ~ = 0-®, Ornament. 


Wholesale Catalogue No. 4, for Nurserymen and 
gratis. Address Dealers, 


FROST & CO.,, 


Proprietors, ROCHESTER, NW. y, 


Trees! Flowers! Bulbs! Seeds! 


HEDGE PLANTS! 
Nursery Stock! Fruit & Flower Plates! 
Address F. K. PHOENIX, 


BLOOMINCTON NURSERY, 
ILLINOIS. 


600 Acres; 2ist Year; 12 Greenhouses. 
Apple and Sa tom Ist class trees, 1,000, 1 yr., $20; 2yr., $30; 





syr., $10; 4 y 50. 
Pears, Stand, Barilett, etc., Ist class, 4 to 6 ft., 100, $25. 
good, 2d class, 3 to 4 ft., 100, ; 

Grapes, Conc ora and Clinton, Ist class, iyr 100, $25, 

Raspberries, Doolittle, Mammoth Cluster andP te ag 1,600, $8, 

Blackberries, Kittatinny and Lawton, ¥#1,000, $3, 
Catalogues, 20 cents. 


SURPLUS STOCK, 


100,000 Arey Fine, 1st class8 yr. trees. 
100, 7000 PEACH. Fine, ist cl: iss, 1 yr. from bud. 
10.000 VAN BUREN’S GOLDEN DW ARF 


ACT: 
10.000 UM On PEACH. Fine 2yr. trees, 
10,000 A PRICO 
50, 000 CH HERR Y, largely Early Richmond, Fine 
yr. A... 
100, Ono ASPARAGUS. Colossal and Giant. 2 es ants, 
100.000 HYBRID, PERPETUAL, AND mere 
ROSES. All on “OWN ROOT.’ 
10,000 IRISH JUNIPER. 2% tosf 
100, 000 SIBERIAN and other Fine ARBOR- 


7E. Allsizes. 
100,000 HARDY 





SHRUBBFRY — Several sizes, 
Suitable for Park and Cemetery ; !anting. 

We offer the above, together wit: 2 full line of Nursery 
Stock, in quantities to suit, at very low rates. Catalogues 
on application. 

THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., 
Wholesale Nurserymen, West Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 





ROCHESTER ESTABLISHED 
COMMERCIAL _ 1830. 
NURSERIES, 


AND PLANTS. A Splendid Stock and full 

pert oor for Autumn, 1872. Send for our 

NEW CIRCULAR Of PRICES—per doz., per 100, 
per 1,000—and save all TITTLE Address 


TLE, Rocuesrenr, N. Y. 


POMONA NURSERY. — The largest, 
best, and cheapest Jmperial and Colossal Aspara) us: 
Herstine and Brandywine Raspberries; Blackberries, Rhu- 
barb, and Strawberries; Apple, Peach, and Pear Trees. 


Send tor Catalogue, 
WM. PARRY, Cinnaminson, N. J. 


TREES! TREES! TREES! TREES! 
MERRELL & COLEMAN, Geneva, N. Y., 


Offer, for Fall planting, Sixty Acres of Choice Nursery- 
grown Trees, consisting of Pear (standard and dwarf) 
Plum, Apple, Cherry, Peach, Nectarine. Apricot, and Crabs 
also, Choice Grape Vines, Pres, Wilder Strawberry. Currant 
and Gooseberry Bushes, Shrubbery, ete. Descriptive Cata- 
logue, 10e. Club and Family rates “fi "ee. 


“Not one of your trees died.”--Ep, EVANGELIST, 


SWEET-CHESTNUT TREES. 


The largest stock in the world, at greatly reduced rates. 
Circulars free. Also a full line of superior Nursery Stock. 
Nineteenth year; 200 acres; 11 greenhouses. Address 


STORRS, HARRISON & CO., 
Painesville, Lake Co., Ohio. 


Ornamental Trees & Shrubs. 


Grape-Vines, Currants, Cooseber- 
ries, Chestnut Trees, etc. 
Send for Catalogue, MAHLON MOON, Morrisville, Pa. 


The Celebrated Bone Fertlzes, 

















CGROUND BONE, 
BONE MEAL, 
BONE FLOUR. 
Fresh Bone Superphosphate of Lime, or 
Dissolved Bone. Send for Circulars. 
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“TREES. 


PLANTS & BULBOUS ROOTS 
For AUTUMN of 1872. 


Ellwanger & Barry offer to Planters and Dealers 
the largesf und most complete stock in the country of 


Standard and Dwarf Fruit Trees, 
Grape Vines, Small Fruits, 
Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Evergreens, 
New & Rare Fruit & Ornamental Trees, 
New & Rare Green & Hot-House Plants, 
Bulbous Flowering Roots, 
Small parcels forwarded by mail when desired. Prompt 
attention to all inquiries. 
Descriptive and Illustrated Priced Catalogues sent pre- 
paid, on receipt of stamps, as follows: 
No. 1—¥rnits, 10c. No, 2—Ornamental Trees, 10c. 
No. 3—Greenhonse, 10e. No. 4—Wholesale (just pub- 
lished), Free. No. 5—Bulbs, Free. Address 


Hetabva 1840.  ELLWANGER & BARRY, 


Mount Hope Nurseries, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


NOURSE, WHITE & CO., 
WESTBORO, MASS., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Trellises, Nourse’s Patent Folding Plant 
Stand, Wardian Cases, etc. 


Our leading articles of Fall Trade are our Folding Plant 
Stand and Wardian Case.: The Plant Stand is a half-circle 
in form, painted green, «nd has no equal in compactness for 
shipping. For sale by Implement Dealers, Seedsmen, and 
the Wooden Ware Trade. 

The Wardian Case (or Fernery) is of Black Walnut, 
mourted on legs (which disconnect for packing), and has a 

lass top. It is finished in the best style, and is an ornament 

oO any apartment. * 
Retail price in Boston and New York, $25.00. 
Circulars sent upon application. 


To Dairymen & Capitalists, 


1000-Acre Dairy Farm for Sale, with 
Stock, Implements, etc. 


PRICE, $40,000. 


The subscriber offers for sale ing noe Farm, consisting 
of 1,000 acres, situated on Scugog Island, Ontario County, 
Canada, and distant three miles from Port Perry, the ter- 
minus of the Whitby and Port Perry Railway, and close to 
the water’s edge of Scugog Lake, where there is an abun- 
dance of fish and game. 

This Farm is specially adapted for dairy purposes, being 
watered with numerous springs—all the buildings being sup- 
plied with water from this source, conducted through pipes, 
as well. as the cattle-yards, ete. 

There are on the place twelve houses for workmen, five 
large barns, horse and cattle stables, sheds, pens, etc., and 
one large dairy building, through which a stream of water 
constantly runs, 

The soil is first-class, never filing to produce heavy crops. 

There is a reserve of wood-land in connection with it, 
sufficient to meet the requirements of the place. 

The Farm would be sold in one or two blocks of 500 acres 
each, the purchaser having the option to take the cattle, 
stock, horses, and implements, at a fair valuation made by 
disinterested parties. 

Terms of sale for the land, $10,000 down, balance on mort- 
gage tor from five to ten years, with interest at seven per 
cent per annum. For stock, implements, etc., $5,000 down, 
balance in one year, without interest. 

Parties desiring to see the place or to purchase, will please 


address 
W. S. SEXTON, 
Port Perry P.O., Ontario, Canada, 











SOR RENT.—The valuable farm known as 
“ RIVERSDALE,” the property of the late Hon. Chas. 
B. Calvert, near Biadensburg, Prince George’s Co., Md., 
abont seven miles by rail, and good turnpike, from Wash: 
ington, D.C. It contains about 300 acres, 200 of which are 
cleared and mainly in grass, with water in every field. 
There are two good farm-houses, and commodious barns, 
with stabling for over 109 cows. The proximity of the Na- 
tional Capital renders this one of the best possible points for 
a dairy or truck-farm. The Washington branch B, & 0, R.R. 
runs through the place, with two stations very convenient. 
For_particulars, terms, etc., address the editors of THE 
AMERICAN FARMER, Baltimore, Md. 


FISHER’S ISLAND. 
For Sale or to Lease. 


This property. belonging to the Estate of R. 2. Fox, de- 
ceased, and containing several thousand acres, eligibly situ- 
ated in the Sound, opposite Stonington, Mystic, and New 
London, Ct., is, by executor’s order, offered for sale or lease 
as & whole, or, as it is divided, in separate farms. It is 
unsurpassed for salubrity and coolness, and_ has great agri- 
cultural advantages, being capable of producing one thou- 
sand tons of hay annually, and affording rich pasturage for 
large herds of cattle. It is well provided with harbors, and 
is worthy the attention of yachtmen and sportsmen. 

The MANSION HOUSE is very large and roomy, and, 
with the adjacent buildings, can be readily fitted to accom- 
modate one or two hundred boarders, 

Application_and further inquiries may be made by letter, 
addressed to J. 8. BLATCHFORD,5 Pemberton §q., Boston, 








ARTNER, with about $2,000, wanted on a 
dairy farm, now making money. A rare chance, 
Working man eee Address, with references, 
CHARLES E. CARPENTER, Farmingdale, N. J. 
OR reliable information on North Carolina, her 
agricultural, mineral, industrial, and_commercial re- 
sources, uddress J. L. Labiaux, Ridgeway, Warren Co., N.C. 











STANDARD PEAR 
900.000 TREES, at greatly reduced rates. 
Also, a general line of Nursery Stock. Write for Price-list. 
E. MOODY & SONS, Lockport, N. ¥- 





SALE OF 


PERCHERON HORSES. 


Thy. undersigned will offer at public sale at the 
Pimlico Fair Grounds near Baltimore, 


On FRIDAY, Oct. 11th, 


that being the last day of the Show of the Mary- 
land State Agricultural Society, from 


15 to 20 Head of PERCHERON 
HORSES, 


of both sexes, Imported, or the produce of Im- 
ported animals, all pure-bred. 
WM. T. WALTERS, 
Baltimore, Md. 
For Catalogues, which will be ready Sept. 15th, 
address as above, or the Editors of The American 
Farmer, Baltimore, Md. 


Fleetwood Farm, 


Near Frankfort, Ky., 
Thorough-bred Horses, Trotting Stock, Im- 
ported Alderneys, South Down Sheep, etc. 

J. W. HUNT REYNOLDS. 
(State where you saw this advertisement.) 


ow IS THE TIME for improved 
stock.—Horses; Durham, Alderney, Ayrshire, and 
Devon; from a fresh cow to a calf; Cotswold and South- 
Down Sheep and Lambs; Chester, Yorkshire, and Berkshire 
Pigs; Mastiff, Greyhound, and other Blooded Dogs ; Maltese 
Cats; Eagle; Swans; Guinea and Peafowl; Bronze and 
White Turkeys; Toulouse, Bremen, and Hong Kong Geese; 
Rouen, Aylesbury, Poland, and Musk Ducks; and all kinds 
of Fancy Fowl and Pigeons; Lop-eared and other Rabbits ; 
Guinea Pigs; Ferrets; Squirrels; a variety of Song Birds; 
Farm Books, etc., ete.—for sale at moderate prices by 
N. GUILBERT, Evergreen Farm, Gwynedd, Pa. 
WANTED.—American Deer and Fawn, also Swans. 


BL A CK B A ss for stocking ponds. 
JERSEY CATTLE, Famiy cows. 


Address W. CLIFT, Mystic Bridge, Ct. 

















HE AmeErIcAN STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE 

for Exhibition Poultry. Indispensable to poultry 

breeders. It governs the awards at exhibitions. Sent, 
post-paid, for 50 cts. 

WRIGHT’s NEW _WORrK oN POULTRY, containing [0 superb 
plates in colors. Published in 25 nos. Issued semi-montiily. 
-rice 50 cts. per no,, sent carefully wrapped, post-paid. T7ry 

one no. for asample, andsee the jinest work of the kind ever 
attempted. Address H. H. StopparD, Hartford, Ct., pub- 
lisher of THE PouLTRY WORLD. 


“POULTRY WORLD.” 


A monthly. $1.00 a year. Splendidly illustrated. Tells 
all about poultry. Send 10 cents for a sample copy. Address 
H. H. STODDARD, Publisher, Hartford, Ct. 


URE-BRED FOWLS for sale.—Brah- 
mas, Cochins, Houdans, Hamburgs, White Leghorns, 
Games, Rouen Ducks, and Bronze Turkeys. Send for 
circular and price-list. Address 
W. E. STITT, Columbus; Wis. 


VANCW LFOWLS from all leading varieties. 
Warranted to give satisfaction, or money will be re- 
funded. Send stamp for circular to 
C. FLODING, Leetonia, Col. Co., Ohio. 














FoR A ILE.—Ten Hives of Bees. Inquire 
of JOHN C. Dr 
CHARLES W. PURDY, 158 William St., New York. 


PROVIDENCE WRINGER, 


NEW 1872. 
Moulton Rolls, 


Most Durable; 













DoubleSpiral Cogs 
Easiest Working ; 





Curved Clamp, 





Holds Firmest ; 






MOULTON ROLLS 
Ou 
IBLE SPIRAL CEAR Metal Journal 
~~ ‘ABLE 
Casings, 


NO WEAR-OUT, 


PROVIDENCE TOOL COMPANY, 
11 Warren st., N. ¥., and PROV., R. I. 


Be _ VOISE, Newtown, L. L, or of 


Hall’s Patent Husking Gloves. 


Fe, Ws 3 aN 









THE VERY BEST THING 


ever invented for husking corn, They protect the hands 
from the cold or from becoming sore, @ person can husk 
from one third to one half faster with them. The Half 
Gloves cover the parts of the hands Hable to become sore. 
Price $1.25. The Full Gloves cover the whole of the hands. 
Price $2.50. Both have claws attached for tearing off the 
husks, and are made for both right and left-hand reons, 
In ordering, state size—large, medium, or small. For sale 
by dealers Generally. Manufactured 24 the 
ALL HUSKING GLOV 0., 
145 South Clinton St., Chicago, Ill. 


A LIVE FARMER WANTED 
In each county as Wholesale Agent for ©” ra’s Dol- 
lar Champion Corn-Sheller, paten as 1871, 
indorsed by leading Agricultural AS | and O’Hara’s 
Practical Corn-Hasker. patented Aug. 1, 1871, Sure 
sale. Very large profits. Samples of both, de/:vered, $1.15. 
Cc. M. O’HARA, Hilisboro, O. 


PREMIUM FARM GRIST MILL. 


Cheap, simple, and durable, Is adapted to 
all kinds of power, and grinds all kinds of 
grain rapidly. Send for Descriptive Circular. 

WM. L. BOYER & BRO., 
Agricultural Implement Manufacturers, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


picks Potato-Digzer is the best in 
use. Send for Circular. PRATT & CO., Buffalo, N. Y. 

















900,000 ACRES 
OF 
EXCELLENT FARMING 
AND SPLENDID 


Michigan Pine Lands 
FOR SALE, 


On which are ONE THOUSAND MILLIONS OF 
PINE TIMBER, and inexhaustible quantities of Maple, 
Beech, Elm, Ash, Hemlock, Oak, etc. 

The grant of lands to the Grand Rapids and Indiana Rail- 
road Company, to build their Road from Fort Wayne, Ind., 
to Traverse Bay and Mackinaw, Michigan, com in its 
farming lands every variety of soil, from the rich clay loum 
to the light sandy, and they are found in that section of 
Michigan, north of the city of Grand Rapids, and contiguous 
to the great fruit belt on the eastern shores ot Lake Michi- 
gan os being rapidly developed by railroud and other en- 

erprises. 

arming Lan’s are sold to actual settlers, on ere= 
dit, one quarter down, balance in yearly pxy ments, interest 
ZT percent. Persons desirous of locations for farms will, on 
application at the Office in_Grand. Rapkis. he fur- 
nished with Tie kets over the Road, ent'tling them to 
Return of Fares, in the event of purchasing any of the 
Company’s farming land, For information about the lands, 

prices, location, etc., etc., address 

- A. HOWARD, Land Commissioner, 

TITLE PERFECT. Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


A NEW COLONY IN KANSAS! 


At “SKIDDY,” in Neosho Valley, on 
MISSOURI, KANSAS, and TEXAS RAILWAY. 
Under the auspices of the 
NATIONAL BUREAU OF MIGRATION. 








Mr. Wm. P. Tomlinson, Local Agent, is on the ground, 
and vill give advice and assistance in locating land. 





THE AMERICAN COLONIST AND HOME- 
STEAD JOURNAL, 
Containing maps, with full particulars as to the Organiza- 
tion of the Colony, the Lands, Productions, Climate, Wood, 
Water, etc. SENT FREE, on application to 
S. R. WELLS, Sec’y of the National Bureau of Migration, 
889 Broadway, New York. 


~ LANDS IN IOWA. 


Upon application to the undersigned, there will be sent by 
mail to any address, post-paid, a new RAILROAD MAP OF 
IOWA, corrected to date, and a descriptive pamphlet, con- 
taining a Sectional Map of that part of the State in which is 
situated the Land Grant of the Chicago, Rock Island, and 
Pacific R.R. Co., and giving fall and detailed imormation as 
to the location, quality, products, terms of sale, etc., of more 
than 500,000 acres of land ‘now for sale near the line of the 
railroad. The lands are the cheapest and best Farming Lands 
now in the market in Iowa, the most productive and pro- 
gressive agricultural State in the Union, and are being offered 
at low prices and most favorable terms to actual settlers, 

J. L. DREW, Land Com’r, 
Cc. R. 1. & P. R.R. Co., Davenport, Iowa, 








[NBIANAPOLIS STEAM POT. 
TERY, Drain-Tile, and Terra-Cotta Works. Manu- 
facturers of Flower-Pots, Vases, Urns, Hanging-Baskets, 
Drain-Tile, etc. Inducements to Nurserymen and Florists 
for the fall trade. Send for Price-list. Address 

8. K, FLETCHER, Treas., Indianapolis, Ind. 





GOOD HOMES, 


HEALTH AND WEALTH for industrious, temperate fanr 
ilies [no others need apply’ in the National Colony. For the 
CoLony JoURNAL, With full particulars, send stamp to 


MILLER, HUMISTON & CO,, Toledo, Ohio. 
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$5.000,000. 


A 


Prime Investment 


AT A 


LOW PRICE. 


THE 


CHICAGO 


AND 


Canada Southern 


First Mortgage Sinking Fund 30 Years 


7 PER CENT GOLD BONDS, 


INTEREST PAYABLE APRIL AND OCTOBER, AT 
UNION TRUST COMPANY, 


AT 


90 AND ACCRUED INTEREST. 


This road is the western link in the new AIR LINE 
from Buffalo to Chicago, and runs from the Detroit River 
to Chicago in nearly a straight line. 

The road is a part of the same line as the Canada 
Southern, and is being built by the same men—viz. : Mil- 
ton Courtright, John F. Tracy, David Dews, Wm. L. 
Scott, Henry Farnam, R. A. Forsyth, Jno. M. Burke, M. 
L. Sykes, Jr., all directors either in the Chicago and 
North-West or the Chicago, Rock Island, and Pacific; 
George Opdyke, of the Midland Road; Sidney Dillon, 
Daniel Drew, John Ross, David Stewart, Samuel J. 
Tilden, Kenyon Cox, and other prominent railroad men. 

The road, like the Canada Southern, will have steel 
rails (60 pounds to the yard) throughout; is practically 
straight and level; much shorter; and can be run with 
greater speed and safety than any other road connecting 
Buffalo and Chicago. 

Twenty-five miles are finished and running; seventy- 
five miles more are so far advanced as to be finished by 
January ist; and the entire road will be completed dur- 
ing the ensuing year. Steel rails and ties for one half 
the entire road have already been purchased. 

The builders of the road control enough of its Chicago 
feeders to obtain for it a profitable business from the 
start, having projected the line to accommodate existing 
business, and having seen the necessity for another 
trunk line between Chicago and the Atlantic seaboard, 
located expressly with the view of obtaining the cheap- 
est transportation practicable. 

The branch lines will make the shortest connections 
between Chicago and Toledo and Chicago and Detroit, 
as well as between all these points and Buffalo. 

The Canada Southern Bonds, in every particular like 
these, were eagerly taken, the last of them several weeks 
ago, by the best class of investors, and were on the mar- 
ket a shorter time than any other railroad loan of like 
amount for years past. 

The proceeds of these Bonds will complete the entire 
line, and we recommend them with the same confidence 
as we did the Canada Southern, and regard them as in 
every way a choice security. 

Pamphlets and all information furnished by 


Winslow, Lanier & Co., 
BANKERS, 27 PINE ST., 
Leonard, Sheldon & Foster, 


BANKERS, {0 WALL ST. 





More than 12,000,000 Square Feet now in Use, 








<SERT ASE + 


z= ae ae 


Rocxrorp, September 7th 
C. L. RICE & CO., Chicago, MIlinois: ws artes 


Dear Stirs: Yours of yesterday asking for my experience with H. W. JOHNS? PATENT ASBES' 
ROOFING duly recuived. In laowers would say, Ihave used Mr. Johns’ Rooting and Coating extents ie 
TEN YEARS past, and with great satisfaction ; I have applied it to more than three hundred roofs in Rockford 
Illinois, and adjacent country. I have roofs in Rockford that have been on EIGHT WEARS without 
repairs—they are sound and goou, and by simply recoating will last as much longer, I have seen and tested man 
kinds of Composition Roofing during the past ten years. I have seen nothing that comes up to * Johns’ Patent 
Asbestos.”’ Truly yours, : L. M. WEST, 


te Send for Samples, Descriptive Pamphlets, Price-Lists, Terms to Dealers, ete. 
Established in 1858. H. W. JOHNS, 78 William St., N. yY, 


The Western Trade supplied by ©. L. RICE & CO., Chicago. 
Whe Texas Trade supplied by B. S. PARSONS, Galveston. 
The Canada Trade supplied by R. J. SHORT & CO., Montreal, 


Butterwood | Fruit Farm 


and Nursery, 
BITTUuEeETON, WN. 
s. G BILYEDU, 
Propagator & Dealer in?Fruits & Fruit Trees, 
EARLY BEATRICE PEACH, 


A GREAT ACQUISITION, truited three years in my orchards, 
Phis season’s shipments were large to New York and Phila- 
delphia, Fruit of exrellent quality, at least 14 days earlier 
than Hale's Early. Does not rot, and proves to be a great 
shipper. For reference and full particulars send for Cata- 
logue. The Early Louise and Early Rivers Peaches have 
been fruited, but not in large quantities sufficient to deter. 
mine their shipping value, Quality of fruit apparently good. 
The two latter and the Foster Peach will be fully tested 
next season. 

Local agents wanted through the country, None need 
apply without satisfactory reference, 


S. CG. BILYEU, Littleton, N. C. 


e a 
Iniversal ‘ 7 ringer N. B.—60,000 Karly Beatrice Trees for fall ami spring 
now ready. 
q ayy 


Excels all others in having 


Rowell’s Cog-Wheels, 


With long and strong alternate teeth. 


The Patent Stop, 


To prevent the Cogs from disconnecting. 


The Folding Clamp, 


Which fits any thickness of round or square tub. 


The Apron or Clothes Guide 


To carry the clothes over the side of the tub, 


A Perfect Water-Guide, 


Which conducts aii the water back to the tub. 
Test it with any and all others, and 
BUY THE BEST. 


Sold by dealers generally. 


Metropolitan Washing Machine Co., 


32 Cortlandt St., New York. 
Patent Mushroom Strainer, 


For all kinds of Suction 
Pumps. Screws on bottom 
of pipe for wells and cisterns. 
Especially desirable where 
wells are low, as it will draw 
in 34 inches of water with- 
out ayy | the bottom, 
, and in case the water is let 
out of suction pipe it clears 
strainer without stirring up 
the bottom. Can be applied 
to lead pipe with a soldering 
. nipple. iberal terms to 
= Plumbers and the Trade. 

Sent as ordered on receipt of the money. Prices: l-inch 
Pipe. $1; 134, $1.25; 134, $1.15; 2-in., $2.35. 
irculars sent on application. Larger sizes to order. 


WwW. S. BLUNT, 
Office of “The People’s Force-Pumps,” 
86 Beekman St., New York. 
For sale at San Francisco by Conroy, O’Connor & Co. 


DWARD S. BROWN. 181 Broadway, New York, 
Buyer and Gencral Dealer, furnishes for cash 
anything that can be procured in the New York market. 
Perishable articles and goods contraband to good morals 
excepted. Correspondents solicited. 





THE IMPROVED 


oo 











Containing Descriptions of Hyacinths, Tulips, 
Crocuses, Lilies, and other Hardy Bulbs for 
Fall Planting in the Garden, and for House Culture. 
Full instructions for Planting, Treatment, etc. Thirty- 
two pages, nicely illustrated. Sent free to all who 
apply. Address 


JAMES VICK, 


Bulbs, Seeds, and Plants, 


For present sowing and planting. 


Rochester, N. Y. 





Our two Catalogues mailed on application, 


Ha MencdlorsinvG, 


SEEDSMEN, 86 CORTLANDT 8T., New York. 





The 





R. B. PARSONS & CO., 


FLUSHING, N. Y., 
Offer a fine stock of CAMELLIAS, AZALIAS, 
and RARE EVERCREENS. RHODODEN- 
DRONS, ROSES, 2nd other Flowering Shrubs. 
ORNAMENTAL «1d FRUIT TREES. 


The attention of large buyers is invited. 
‘For Catalogues, address as above. 


hal 
@ For a twenty*five cent 
Read th 1s @ stamp, we will send, post- 
paid, a honse-furnishing article, with patented improvement, 
which is indispensable in every family. If you do not choose 
to purchase, the moncy will be refunded on return of article. 
We also send a price-list of superior articles, which will be 
delivered direct from factory without extra charge, 
TOWNSEND MANUFACTURING CO.. 
241 De Kalb Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 


Opange Jupp & Co., Publishers, 245 Broadway, N. Y. City. 
ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION TERMS (always in advance): $1.50 
each for less than four copies: Four to nine copies, $1.25 
each: Ten to nineteen copies, $1.20 each: Twenty copies 
and upward, $1 each. Papers are addressed to each name. 
g@ Either English or German Edition, at these prices. 


HEARTH AND HOME: $82 year for less than four. 
Four to nine copies, $2.75 each ; 10 or more copies, $2.50 each. 


wer Hearth and Home (weekly) with Amer- 
ican Agriculturist sent to one address for $44 year. 
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000 , 000 
000 000 
000 e 000 
o Without Money, ~ 
000 000 
pe and with peed 
000 000 
2 ©Little Trouble. °° 
oo Little rouble. °° 
000 000 
@00 000 


Special Attention is invited to the 
list of choice articles in the Table, and 
to the descriptions following... .. These 
articles are fally worth the money 
value set against each, which is the 
Every thing in the list 
and first-rate, 


regular price. 
is new, useful, 


These articles are offered as Premiums 
or Gifts to those persons who take the 
little time and trouble needed to collect 
subscriptions, new and old, for our pa- 
pers. Over 14,000 persons have 
secured one or more of them, and they 
have almost universally given great satis- 
faction to those receiving them. 


They are all just as good as 
money. The assortment is so large, 
that every one will find something need- 
ed. See table and descriptions. 


They may be easily obtained by 


Farmers, Postmasters, 
Gardeners, Merchants, 
Nurserymen, Mechanics, 
Physicians, Lawyers, 
Ministers, Students, 
Teachers, Clerks, 
Ladies, Conductors, 
Children, By ALL. 


Any person who chooses may collect a small 
or large list of subscribers and receive the pre- 
mium. (See first article, page 369.) 
necessary to show copies of the- papers, explain 


It is only 








their value, promise the $5 picture, 
and collect and forward names. 


It has been donc largely at Stores, 
Shops, Post-offices, ete., and by 
private individuals. By Cowope= 
ration, Ministers, Teachers, 
Churches, Sunday and week-day 
Scholars, have obtained Melo- 
deons, Libraries, 
ete., also Sewing Machines, ctce., 
for poor widows and others. 
Many Professional men have made 
up good premium lists at their 
offices. Clerks in Stores and Post- 
offices have materially increased 
their salaries thus, while indivi- 
duals in all classes have secured 
good things for themselves or for 
presents to others, all without the 
and at 


Dictionaries, 


use of working hours, 
mo money cost. 


The American Agriculturist is 
everywhere known and approved. 
HEARTH AND Home is now with- 
out a superior in the world as a 
splendidly illustrated Weekly News- 
paper, for real value, cheapness, 
and adaptability to every home in 
America, The papers are entirely 
different. *Taken together, they 
supply over $30,000 worth of 
fine engravings, and more good 
reading than can be found in fifty 
books costing one Dollar each. 


Premium Clubs can be made up 
of subscribers to either paper, or 
partly of one and partly of the 
other, as noted over the Table. 
We call especial attention 
to the last column of figures, 
showing the small number of 
names required where both 
papers are taken, at the re- 
duced price of $4 a year. 

You, Reader, can get 
a Premium. TRY IT. 





Explanatory Notes. 


N. B. 


Read and carefally 


Note the following’ Items: 
(a) All subscribers sent by one person 
count, though from one or a dozen 
different Post-offices. But....@) Tell 
us. with each name or list of names 
sent, that it is for a premium.... 
(c) Send the names as fast as obtained, 
that tha subscribers may begin to re- 
ceive the paper at once. You can have 
any time, from one to six months, to 
fill up your list....(@) Send the exact 
money with each list of names, so that 
there may be no confusion of money 
accounts....(e) Old and new sub- 
scribers all count in premium clubs, 
but a portion, at least, should be new 
names; it is partly to get these that 
we offer premiums to, canvassers...... 
(f) Specimen Numbers, Cards, and 
Show-bills will be supplied free -as 
needed by canvassers, but they should 
be used carefully and economically, as 
they are very costly....(g) Remit 
money in Checks on New York Banks 
or Bankers, payable to order of Orange 
Judd & Co., or send Post-office Money 
Orders. If neither of these is obtain- 
able, Register Money Letters, affixing 
stamps both for the postage and re- 
gistry; put in the money and seal the 
letter in the presence of the Post- 
master, and take his receipt for it. 
Money sent in any of the above ways 
is at our risk; otherwise it is not. 





{In the following table is given the price of each article, and the number of 
subscribers required to get it free, at the regular rates, $1.50 a year for American 
Agriculturist, and $3.00 a year for Hearth and Home; also at theclub rates of $1 and 


$2.50: also at the rates of $4a year for both papers together.) 


tions of Premiums on next page. 


(a Descrip-. 
9 


N. B.—Jn ali Premium Clubs for either paper, TWO copies of American 
Agriculturist at $1.50 each, and ONE copy of Hearth and Home at $3.00, will 
count exactly the same. So also two copies of American Agriculturist at $1 
each, and ome copy of Hearth and Home at $2.50, will count excactly the same. 
In this way Premium Clubs can be made up from the 2nd and 4th columns, 
or from the 3d cnd 5th, or wholly from the 6th column, 

(1) (2) Or (3) (4) Or (5) Or (6) 
















































































Table of Premiums and Terms, American 
For American Agriculturist, Agricul- 
and for Hearth and Home, turist. 

for the Year 1873. 38 Wusmber 
2S scribers 
Open to all—No Competition. ES required 
at \ at 
No. Names of Premium Articles. & 81.50, $1. 
1—Knives and Forks (Patterson dyes.) . 815 00 = 
2—Knives and Forks ag do.) ..$ 00|| 32 | 3 
<Carver and Fork 0.) ... $5 59|, 982 | 102 
—French Cook's Entfe, , aN ad Steel. $4 95 | 14| 40 
5—Pocket Knife (Meriden ‘Guiry Co.)... $1 50)| = 34 
G—Pocket FF (do. do.) “+ 1 59) 6 | 33 
'Y—Pocket Kn nife ( a.) .. RB 2\ 2 
—fadies Pocket Kn: fe {ao. - do.) 00 2 
Multum in Parvo fe (Hitler 08.) 4 50 20 
10—Cake Basket ( Lucius b care a '9 Co.)$12 00|| 4 
11—Revolving Butter C do.). $8 00|| 4 § 
12—Card Receiver ido. do.). $7 00)! 4 49 
13—Nut-nicks and Crackers do. do.).$12 00|| 39 | 6% 
14—Half-Dozen Napkin Rings oo do.). $8 00|| 4 52 
15—One Dozen Teaspoons do. do.). $6 00|| 15! 45 
16—One Dozen Tablespoons ‘do. do.).$12 00|| 19 | 65 
Fens a. Table Forks a ao.) 12 00} 19 | 6 
419— Go! Gort Pen, Bit. Case ( George Faw kes.) 2 2 z 
BQ—Gold Pen and Silver Case (do. 00|! 12/ 37 
1—Gold Pen. Handle goledipped fa. to: a). 00}! 45) 45 
29—Fadics’ Gold Pen and 00}! 15 | 45 
23-—Paragon Pat. Revolving Pencil fo). 50 4 | 
4—Puragon Pat. Revotoing Pencil (do. 60 8 "30 
>5— Ranson's Indeliblé Ink.sccecceccccceces 5 Bl... 
26—“oore'’s Floral Set (Moore Man'f'g Co) rf | 
DY—Steam Engine. .......ccrserscescccccccces as i pase 
2R-—Garden Seeds& Flower Bulbs(selection) $2 00|| 6 |S 
29—Sewing Machine (Grover & Baker)....$55 00|| 60 | 240 
R0—Sewing Machine (Florence)............. $65 00); 74 | 285 
31—Sewing Machine (Willcox & Gibbs)....255 00!' 60 | 240 
22—Reckiith $10 Sewbina Machine........... $10 00/; 12 | $7 
R2-—Rickford Family Knitttna Machine... .$25 00|| 38 | 190 
24—Washing Machine (Dott’s).....0....0++ 1.815 00}/ 99 rid 
2%—Cinthes Wringer (Best—Universal)..... $9 00)' 171. 54 
RK—Melodeon, 4-octave (G. A. Prince & Co.’s.867 00); 7 | 295) 
29 —Melodeon. 5-octave (do. do.) $112 00)! 198 | 400. 
28 —Piano ,Snlendid 7-oct. (Steinsoay &Bons ) $650 00!) 625 |1680) 
29—Silver Watch (American Watch Co.).. 00}; 50 165, 
AN—Ladies’ Fine Gola Watch = do. y: 00 00}) 110 | 850) 
A1l—Rreech-loading Pocket Rifle. ........... -.$16 00/| 24} 80 
42—Double-bbi. Gun (Cooper, aris & H.).890 00)| 46 | 150 
A2—Charles Pratt’s Astral Oil (1 con, SOE .) 8% B)| 9] $2 
44—Hand Cultivator & Weeder a Comstock) $9 00}| 17) 54 
45—American Submerged Pump.....+..0+++ 00}; 22) & 
46—Family Seales ( Frrbanke "6 -$14 00/| 21; 7 
49 —Bultaing Blocks (Crandall)... .s...+0+0+ $2 00/} 5; 20 
AR—* Boy's Own Boat” (works by Steam).. $2 530)}| 6} 22 
49_ Worcester’s Great Ilustr’ed Dictionary$10 00} 18] 58 
50—Any back Volume Agriculturist \% $1 %5|/.....! 20|| 
51—Any Two Back Volumes do. £ $3 50//..... 29) 
52—Any Three do. do. do. $5 25!) 13 | 37! 
53—Any Four do. do. do. ‘| zn 87. 00|| 15 | 47/|| 
§4—Any Fve do. do. do. Se88 7)| 17} 54/) 
5—Any Six do. do. do. $3810 50)/ 19 61) | 
56—Any Seven do. do. do. S 8125) 21) 68 
'¥—Any Eight do. do. do. © $1400)) 23! 74!! 
—(Each add’l Vol. at same. rate.) is) ti 
§5S8—Sixteen Vols. XVI to XXX. ——$28 00/| 88 | 128) 
§9—Any Rack Vol. Aaricuilturist we (82 50))..... 24) 
60—Any Two Back Volumes do. 3 4 00}/..... 86) 
Gi-Any Three do. do. do. & 50)! 16 48) | 
—Any Four do. do. do. $10 00); 18 | 60); 
@3—Any Five -do. do. do. : = 50}; 21 | 71/| 
@4—Any Six do. do. do. 15 00)} 24!) 82)! 
65—Any Seven do. do. do. 3 $17 50) 27 | 92) 
@G—Any Fight do. do. do. S920 00|! 80 | 102!) 
67—Any Nine do. do. do. S $22 50); 83 | 110)) 
—(Each adé’l Volume at same rate) & PEGS | inca Saf 
@R—Sixteen Vols. XVI to XXXI. $40 00) 54 | 160); 
89—Farmer’s Boy’s Library $5 00, 12) 33); 
'70—Farmer’s Boy's Library.. $8 25) 16) §2 
71—Farmer's Box’s Library $11 25) 20) 6 
"72—Farmer’s Rou’s JF att. $15 75) 2 8 
'73—Farmer’s Ron's Ti $20 00'' 380 | 102 
74—Any Back =. Hearth he Home (Bound). $4 00); 9| 32 
75—Any Two Back Vols. do. do. $8 oy 16; 50 
—( Each additional Y Voruma at same 1 Seba esas 
FRA SIN larary (Your Choice.) 5 $10 00); 18) 58 
39-4 R15 Library do. esis 00; 2] & 
78—A 220 larary do. 3 +4 00)} 81 | 106) 
79—A @25 Library do. s 00)! 88 | 125) 
80—A S30 Library do. 2830 00} 44 | 144 
1—A R35 Library do. 3 5 $35 00) 50 | 162 
A R40 Fibrary do. § S340 00)}| 56 | 17%, 
—A R45 Library do. S45 00) 62 | 192) 
A B50 Library — do. EQ$0 00|| 6s | 207 
A RBA Library — © 1980 00|| 80 
S8—A £75 Library S587 00, 100 | 282 
§2-4 $100 Library 100 S| 125 | 860 
‘hoice of Cary Books. (See Deascription.)|!.....|..++}! 
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{2 Every Premium article is mew and of the very best manufacture. No 
charge is made for packing or bowing any.article in our Premium List. The 
Premiums, Nos. & to 9, 19 to 25, 28, 50 to 73, and 76 to 88 
inclusive, will each be delivered FREE of all charges, by mail or express 
(at the Post-office or express office nearest the recipient), to any place in the United 
States or Territories.—(No. 2% mailed for 20 cents extra.) The other articles 
cost the recipient only the freight after leaving the manufactory of each, by any 
conveyance desired. See Description of Premiums on Next Page. 
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Descriptions of Premiums, 
(For number of Subscribers required, see Table, page 393.) 


Nos. 1,2, 3.—American Table Cut- 
lery.—We are glad to be able to offer really good 
articles of American manufacture, such as are 
competing successfully with th@ best foreign make. 
@Mossrs. Patterson Bros., 27 Park Row, 
who supply us with these articles, are also importers of 
English goods. They recommend these Knives, manu- 
factured by the Meriden Cutlery Co., as equal to 
any Cutlery in the market,-and their recommendation is 
& guarantee, wherever they are known. We offer two 
kinds of Knives; and three sizes of each kind. No.1 
have Rubber Handles, which are actually boiling-waier 
proof, so that, if they were accidentally to remain in it 
for several minutes, or even hours, they would not be in- 
jured. The Blades are of the best steel, and warranted. 
Dessert size, with Forks, sold at $15....For 24 subscrib- 
ers at $1.50, or 80 at $1, we will give either the medium 
size or the table size, sold at $16.00. No. 2 have 
Ivory Handles, are selected with great care, have Steel 
Blades, and are beautiful goods. Dessert size, with Forks, 
sold at $20.00....For 38 subscribers, at $1.50, or 110 at 
$1, we will send the medium size, sold at $22.00....For 
35 at $1.50, or 116 at $1, we will send the Table size, 
sold at $23.00. The Forks, which accompany these 
Premiums, Nos. 1 and 2, are made of genuine Albata, 
and warranted double-plated with coin-silver. These 
Forks are furnished to us by Messrs. Patterson Bros.... 
The Carving-Knife and Fork are made by The Mer- 
iden Cutlery Co., with the best Ivory, balanced 
Handles. 


No. 4.—French Cook’s Knife, Fork, 
and Steel.—This is a long (10 in.) thin Knife, with 
Pat. Rubber Handle, made of the best steel, and for use 
rather than ornament ; and it is really pleasing to see how 
easily it slips through a joint of beef. The fork and steel 
are made to match. It would save many wry faces, and 
perhaps hard words, were itin general use. Made by 
the Meriden Cutlery Co. 


Nos. 5, 6, 7, 8&.—Pocket Knives. 
—HERE’s FOR THE Boys AND Girls !—These Premiums 
are among the most pleasing and useful that we have ever 
offered. Every boy, and girl too, wants a pocket knife. 
We give them an opportunity to obtain a most valuable 
one for merely a little effort. These knives are fur- 
nished by the Meriden Cutlery Co., 19 Cham- 
bers st., New Work, whose work is equal to any 
done in this country or Europe. No. 5 is a neat, sub- 
stantial Knife, with three blades and buck-horn handle. 
No. 6 is a still finer article, with four blades and pearl 
handle. No. 7 is an elegant Knife, with five 
blades and shell handle. No.8 is aLady’s Pocket Knife, 


_@ beautiful article, with four blades and shell handle. 


No. 9.—Multum in Parvo Pocket 
Knife.—This is a most attractive as well as useful Pre- 
mium, from the well-known manufacturers, Miller 
Bro’s Cutlery Co., West Meriden, Conn. 
It comprises, in one knife-handle,a large and a 
small blade, a screw-driver, a saw, a strong hook, a nut- 
cracker, a brad-aw!l, a gimlet, a corkscrew, a pointer, a 
slim punch, tweezers, and, in addition to this, it can be 
used for various other purposes which will at once sug- 
gest themselves to any smart boy or man. It is a pocket- 
full of tools weighing but two ounces. The knives will 
be sent anywhere in our country, post-paid. 


No. 10.— Cake Basket.—A new pat- 
tern, oval-shaped, or square, nicely chased—a very taking, 
useful, and deautiful table ornament. This, with other arti- 
cles that follow, is made by the Lucius Hart Manu- 
facturing Co.,of Nos.4and G Burling Slip, 
New York City, and is warranted by them to be of the 
best triple plate. Mr. Hart, ‘‘ the veteran Sunday-school 
man,” was engaged iu the same place and business for 
nearly a quarter of a century. We have known him and 
his work for many years, and have taken pleasure in com- 
mending and guaranteeing its value to be as represented. 
We believe the Company which bears his name is fully 
sustaining his reputation. The amount of silver upon 
plated ware depends wholly upon the will and integrity 
of the manufacturer. We could give nearly as good-look- 


 éng plated ware for less than half the money. 


No. 11.—Revolving Butter-Cooler. 
—This is a really good and useful article. It is so ar- 
ranged that a very little ice in the holder under the plate 
will keep butter cool and fresh for a long time on the 
table, evenin the hottest weather. The tover revolves 

the. plate for use, and over for protection. 
‘The 1 is in four pieces, which can all be taken 


apart for washing. From same_honse as No. 10. 


.12.—Card Receiver. — This is 
well.asa useful article. Itis finely 











chased and gilt-lined, and, like the three preceding, is 
from the Lucius Hart Manufacturing Co. 


No. 13.—Nut Picks and Crackers. 
—Here are twelve nut-picks, elegantly chased, of medal- 
lion pattern, with two handsome nut-crackers,in a mo- 
rocco-covered case. From the same house as No. 10, 


No. 14. — Half-Dozen Napkin- 
Rings.-—These rings are beautifully chased, and ina 
morocco-covered case. From the same house as No. 10. 


No. 15.—One Dozen Teaspoons.— 
No. 16.—One Dozen Vable-Spoons.— 
These are “figured tips,’’ Olive-leaf Pattern, all of the 
same metal, plating, etc., and from the same makers as 
No. 10. They are far cheaper than anything we have 
found at half the price, and are well worth working for. 


No. 17.—One Dozen Table-Forks. 
—The same description and remarks apply to these as to 
No. 16. We select as premiums only such articles as we 
can warrant in quality and price. All these articles come 
from the Lucius Hart Manufacturing Co. 


No. 18.—Child’s Cup.—aA beautiful gift 
for the little one-year-old. It is made by the Lucius 
Hart Manufacturing Co. Triple-plated on the 
outside and gilded on the inside. It never breaks, and 
will last for many years—indeed, be a life-keepsake. 


Nos. 19, 20, 21.—Gold Pens: with ever- 
pointed Pencils, in extension, coin-silver cases.—Premium 
No. 19 contains the best No. 4 Gold Pen; and No. 20 the 
best No. 6 Gold Pen, which is the same style, but larger. 
No. 21 contains No. 7 Gold Pen, in Gold-tipped Ebony 
Holder. Each pen will be sent in a neat leather case by 
mail, post-paid. These pens are made by Geo. F. 
Hawkes, No. 66 Nassau St., and have obtained 
an excellent reputation. We have known the maker 
and his goods for many years, and can recommend them. 


No. 22.—Ladies’ Fine Gold Pen, 
in Rubber Case, Gold Mounted, with Screw Extension, 
and Gold Ever-pointed Pencil. A beautiful present for a 
lady teacher or friend. Same maker as No. 19. 


Nos. 23, 24.—Paragon Patent 
Revolving Pencil.—This is a beautiful Pocket 
Pencil, which is extended or closed by pulling or 
pressing the head. They are made with great care, and 
every Pencil warranted to work perfectly. They are gold- 
plated, and will last for years. We offer two patterns, 
one for ladies, with ring for chain, at $1.50 each, and one 
of heavier and firmer plate, at $3.00. Same maker as No. 19. 


No. 25.—Payson’s Indelible Ink, 
and Briggs’s Marking-Pen Combination. 
—Payson’s Indelible Ink is too well known to need fur- 
ther commendation. It is almost indispensable in the 
family. Briggs’s Marking-Pen has been before the pub- 
lic for fifteen years, and is justly celebrated for all kinds 
of marking, and particularly for writing upon coarse 
fabrics. The Pen and Ink are put up in a neat case, be- 
ing thus portable, always ready for use, and protected 
from loss or injury by evaporation or breakage. 


No. 26.—Moore’s Floral Set.—This 
is a beantiful Premium—a complete set of Ladies? or 
Children’s Garden Tools for the cultivation of 
flowers, consisting of a Floral Hoe, Spade, Fork, and Rake. 
They are made of the best steel and iron, with finely pol- 
ished hard-wood handles, light, durable, and highly 1i..!sh- 
ed, and each set inclosed ina box. They will be found 


pleasing toys for the little folks. Made by the Moore 
Manufacturing Company, Kensington, Ct. 


No. 27.*-Steam-Engine. -— This is a 
veritable steam-engine ; one that will GO; and a capital, 
intensely interesting, and instructive article for boys, 
and grown-up people too. Our eleven-year-old boy ran 
his engine an average of an hour or more a day for six 
months; he exhibited it inmotionto many of his play- 
mates, hitched on various toy machinery, and it ap- 
peared to go just as well as when first started. 


No. 28.—Very Choice Garden Seeds 
and Flower Bulbs.—We have taken special pains 
to have prepared by Messrs. B. K. Bliss & Sons, 


seed establishment is well known as one of the best in 
the country, a list of seeds and bulbs of the very 
choicest Kinds, and the most useful varieties. Though 





some are rare (and costly), all have been tested 


23 Park Place and 20 Murray Street, whose | 


very convenient in the garden and greenhouse, and are | 
| land—get the Sewing Machine any way. If you can get 





1 found ll 

and found excellent. Here is an o ani 
obtain a valuable assortment of scotia aah to 
premium allows you to select from the list below me 
that may be desired, to the amount of two dol any 
If more is wanted, it of course is only needful to Seems 
two or more of the premiums,and select seeds accordiry cay 
All delivered free; 1 Pkt. Early Wyman Cabbage, 2%¢.- De 
scorea Batatas, or Chinese Potato, per doz. bulblets - 
Moore’s Early Concord Corn, % pint pkt., 25c.; Laxton’, 
Alpha Peas, 1% pint pkt., 25c.; Trophy Tomato, \, oz ky 
B0c.; 44 oz. Marblehead Mammoth Cabbage, 50¢.; 1 o2 Ta 
proved Amcrican Savoy, do., 25c.; 14 oz. Improved Brans. 
wick, do., 25c.; 4 0z. Premium Flat Dutch, do., 20¢,; \% ona 
Improved Red Dutch, do., for pickling, 25c.; ¥ Ib. Bliss'g 
Improved Long Orange Carrot, 50c.; 1 pkt, Perpetua} 
Spinach Beet, 25c.; 4% oz. Boston Market Celery, 95¢. 9 
es. Dewing’s Improved Early Turnip Beet, e.; 1 pint 
McLean’s Little Gem Peas, 30c.; 1 pkt. New Black Pekin 
Egg-Plant, 25c.; 1 pint Crosby’s Extra Early Sugar Corn 
25c.; 1 pkt. (ten seeds) General Grant Cucumber, He. 
1 oz. Boston Market Tomato, 50c.; 1 ounce Con. 
over’s Colossal Asparagus, 25c.; 1 pint New 
Dwarf Wax Beans, 50c.; 1 pkt. New Egyptian Blood 
Turnip Beet, 15c.; 1 pkt. Early White Erfurt Cauliflower. 
25c.; 1 pkt. Early Simpson Lettuoe, 25c.; 1 pkt. New 
Garnishing Kale, 25c.; 1 pkt. Latakia Tobacco, 25c.; 207, 
Conn. Seed Leaf Tobacco, 50c.; 1 pkt. Early Paris Cauli- 
flower, 25c.; 10z. Finest Cucumber Seed, for pickling, 2%c,: 
2 oz. Genuine Hubbard Squash, 50c.; 2 oz. True Boston 
Marrow, do., 50c.; 2 oz. Turban, do.,50c.; i Lilium aura. 
tum, or New Gold-banded Lily, from Japan, 50c.; 1 Lili. 
um lancifolium rubrum, Japan Lily, red, 40c.; 1 Lilium 
lancifolium album, Japan Lily, white, 40c.; 1 doz. Gladi- 
oluses, fine mixed varietics, $1.50; 1 doz. Mexican Tiger 
Flowers, $1.25; 1 doz, Tuberoses, Double Italian, best, 
$1.50; 1 doz. Hyacinths, double and single, in three 
colors, red, blue, and white (for fall planting), $1.50; 4 
doz. Tulipsy double and single, early and late (for fall 
planting),$2.09 ; 100 Crocuses, fine varieties (for fall),$1,00. 


Nos. 29, 30, 31.—Sewing Machines, 
—“‘A good Sewing Machine lightens the labor and pro- 
motes the health and happiness of those at home.” We 
offer a choice of three of the best of the leading machines, 
.all of which have been thoroughly tested in our own fam. 
ilies, and give entire satisfaction. While all are valuable, 
each has some excellence peculiar to itself. The Grover 
& Baker Machinc is remarkable for the elasticity of its 
stitch, which is at the same time very firm and durable, 
The structure of the seam is such that, though it be cut 
or broken at intervals of only a few stitches, it will nei- 
ther open, run, norravel. It sews directly from two spools, 
without rewinding..... The Florence Machine makes 
different stitches, each being alike on both sides of 
the fabric. One of its special advantages is that it hag 
the reversible feed motion, which enables the operator, by 
simply turning a thumb-screw, to have the work ron 
cither to the right or left, to stay any part of the seam, or 
fasten the ends of seams witlout turning the fabric. The 
Willeox & Gibbs Machine excels in the exceeding 
simplicity of its construction. Very little instruction and 
ingenuity are required to understand the few parts of 
which it is composed, and their use; and there is no ex- 
cuse for getting it out of order, until the parts are fairly 
worn out. One of its strongest recommendations is the 
ease with which tt is worked, taxing the strength of the 
operator less than other machines. The new table and 
pedals are great improvements. All these machines 
have constantly increasing sales, showing the public esti- 
mate of their value. Either of them will prove a great 
treasure in any household—worth more than $500. The 
$500, at 7 per cent interest, wonld yield (less taxes) about 
$32. Most families require at least four months of steady 
hand-sewing a year, costing, if all hired, not less than 
$24 a month, board included, or $96 a year. With a 
Sewing Machine, 2 woman can sew more in one month 
than in four months by hand. Here is a clear saving of 
$72. But far above this—the everlasting ‘ Stitch, stitch, 
stitch,’ the bending over the work, and the loss of sleep, 
have brought tens of thousands to early graves. We say 
to every man, Get your wife a Sewing Machine, even if 
you have tosell a favorite horse oran acre or two of 


one through our premium-list—well ; but get the machine. 
—No charge for boxing the machines, They go safely as 
freight. Send for cirenlars, giving full instructions, to 
Grover & Raker Mf°g Co., 786 Broadway, N. Y. 
Florence Sewing M?ne Co., 39 Union Square. 

Willcox & Gibbs Mfg Co., 658 Broadway, N. Y. 


No. 32.—Beckwith $10 Sewing- 
Machine.—While we advise buying a $65 to $65 
Sewing-Machine, we have long been looking for one 
which, while bronght by its low price within the 
reach of multitudes who can not afford the valuable 
higher cost machines, should be at the same time 
worthy of commendation. This we have found at last. 
The Beckwith Machine is well and strongly made, is 
simple, its use being quickly learned, is applicable to 
almost all kinds of family sewing, and has already been 
tested so thoronghly that hundreds of testimonials, from 
all quarters, have been given by those who are delighted 
with its work. Each machine is put ina neat, compact 
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pox, with hemmer and guide, oil-can with oil, thread, dif- 
ferent-sized needles, etc., with full printed directions for 
using. We offer these Machines on our Premium List. 
We will sei them to any who may wish to buy, for $10 
each, delivering to any express office én thés city. 


No. 33.—Bickford Family Knit- 
ting Machine.—This is a practical and efficient 
machine, simple in construction, works very easily, 
makes scarcely any noise, occupies but little space, can 
be attached to any common table, and be removed in- 
stantly by simply turning a thumb-screw. It can be 
worked by any person of ordinary intelligence, after a 
careful perusal of the accompanying book of instructions 
and a little patient practice. A great variety of articles 
have been made with this machine, and it is capable of 
producing many more and different kinds. <A complete 
stocking, heel, toe, andall, can be knit in ten minutes by 
a skillful operator, and socks, sacks, hoods, skirts, mit- 
tens, undergarments, etc., in remarkably quick time. 
Send for circular to Dana Bickford, General 
Agent, 689 Broadway, New York. For 52 
subscribers at $1.50, or 162 at $1.00, we will send the ma- 
chine with black walnut table, price $33. 


No. 34.—Doty’s Improved Clothes 
Washer, with the Metropolitan Balance Weight. Over 
seventy-five thousand families in the United States are 
using the Doty Washing Machine, and we belleve the 
improved machine has no superior. The “thelp” useit 
and like it. Send for descriptive circulars to R. C. 
Browning,. 32 Cortlandt St., New York, 
orto Metropolitan Washing Machine Co., 
Middlefield, Ct. It gocs cheaply by freight or Ex. 


No. 35.—Universal Clothes Wring- 
er.—A very useful, time-saving, strength-saving, clothes- 
saving implement, that should be in every family. The 
wringing of clothes by hand is hard upon the hands, 
arms, and chest, and the twisting stretches and breaks 
the fibers with lever power. With the Wringing Ma- 
chine, the garments are passed rapidly between elastic 
rollers, which press the water out better than hand wring- 
ing, and as fast as one can pick up the articles. 
We have given thousands of these premiums, with almost 
universal satisfaction. They are made by the Metro= 
politan Washing Machine Co., Middlefield, Ct. 
R.C. Browning, 32 Cortlandt st., N. Y. 


Nos. 36, 37.— Melodeons.— These are 
excellent and desirable instruments, for the Home Circle, 
for small Churches, for Sunday-schools, for Day Schools, 
Academies, etc. Instrumental and Vocal Music in a school 
has a beneficial influence upon the pupils. We have seen 
the whole tone and character of a school improved by in- 
troducing a Melodeon.—Set the pupils to work and they 
will raise a club of subscribers for this premium. We 
offer the Melodeons made by Messrs. Geo. A. Prince 
& Co., Buffalo, N. Y., for we know them to be 
good. A large one in our own Sunday-school room has 
been there thirteen years, and is to-day just as good as 
when first purchased, though used from time to time by 
a large number of persons. Several clergymen have 
obtained this premium for themselves, their Churches, or 
Sunday-school rooms. Theclubs of subscribers were 
quickly raised among the members of their parishes. — 
Many others can get a Melodeon for their home use. 
Send a postage-stamp to the makersand get their illus- 
trated descriptive circular. These Melodeons will be 
shipped direct from the manufactory at Buffalo. They can 
go safely as freight or by express. If an Organ should be 
wanted instead of a Melodeon, we can supply it for an in- 
creased number of subscribers in proportion to the value. 





No. 38.—Steinway Piano.—Serven Oc- 
TAVE RosEwoop Case, Soxip RosEwoop Desk, LARGE 
Front, Rounp CorNERS ; OVERSTRUNG BasE, Fut Iron 
FRAME, PATENT AGRAFFE TREBLE, CARVED LEGS, AND 
Carvep Lyrr.—This is one of the most elegant Pre- 
miums ever offered ; regular and only price $650. That 
this magnificent instrument comes from the celebrated 
establishment of Messrs, Steinway & Sons, Nos, 
109 & 111 East 14th St., is enough to say; but it 
is due to these enterprising manufacturers to state that, 
while their pianos have repeatedly received the First 
Premiums, by the award of the most competent judges 
the world can produce, at the Universal Exposition, in 
Paris, they received the First Granp Gotp MeEpat for 
American Pianos in all three styles exhibited, viz.: 
Grand, Square, and Upright. The following official cer- 
tificate was signed by the President and the five mem- 
bers of the International Jury: ‘Paris, July 20th, 1867. 
I certify that the First Gold Medal for American Pianos 
has been unanimonsly awarded to Mesers. Steinway by 
the Jury of the International Exhibition. First on the 
List in Class X.”” The Society of Fine Arts in Paris 
unanimously awarded Steinway & Sons their only annual 
Testimonial Medal for 1867. The President of the Mu- 
sical Department of that Society reports: ‘‘The pianos 





of Messrs. Steinway appear to me, as well as to all the 
artists who have tried them, superior to all that have 
been made to this day in the entire world.” The best 
judges in America'say the same. We also speak from 
personal knowledge, as each of our partners has one at 
home and desires no better. This splendid premium 
may be secured by many persons. Only 625 subscribers 
are required todo it. Several have obtained this pre- 
mium. It will pay for even a year’s labor. Classes of 
young ladies at school might unite in canvassing, and 
obtain a present for a Teacher, or a Piano for their 
school-room. We shall be glad togive this premium toa 
large number. Send to Messrs, Steinway & Sons, 
New York City, for a free circular describing it. 


‘ 


No. 39.—A Good Watch.—The Watches 
made by the Ameriean Watch Co., Waltham, 
Miass., have peculiarities of excellence which place 
them above all foreign rivalry. The substitution of 
machinery for hand labor has been followed not only 
by greater simplicity, but by a precision in detail, 
and accuracy and uniformity in their time-keeping 
qualities, which by the old method of manufacture are 
unattainable. A smoothness and certainty of movement 
are secured which proceed from the perfect adaptation of 
every piece to its place. The extent of the Waltham 
establishment, the combination of skilled labor, with ma- 
chinery perfect and ample, enable them to offer watches 
at lower rates than any other manufacturers. Their 
annual manufacture is said to be double that of all other 
makers in this country combined, and much larger than 
the entire manufacture of England. The mechanical im- 
provements and valuable inventions of the last fifteen 
years, whether home or foreign in their origin, have been 
brought to their aid, and the presence of over 400,000 
Waltham Watches in the pockets of the people, is the 
best proof of the public approval. We offer a Silver watch, 
jeweled, with chronometer balance, warranted by this 
Company as made of the best materials in the best manner, 


} and in pure coin-silver ‘hunting’ case; weight 3 oz. 


This watch we offer as one of our Premiums, with the full- 
est confidence. Upon the movement of each of these 
watches will be engraved, ‘‘ AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 
MADE BY THE AMERICAN WatcH Co., WALTHAM, Mass.”’ 


No. 40.—Ladies’ Fine Gold Watch. 
—This elegant Premium will delight our friends who 
may receive it. Our arrangement with the American 
Watch Co. (see No. 39 above) includes these beautiful 
gold watches. They are full-jeweled, in 18-carat ‘* hunt- 
ing” cases, warranted to be made of the best materials, 
and possessing every requisite for a reliable Time-Keep- 
er. Uponthe movement of each Premium Watch will 
be engraved ‘“‘ AM. AGRICULTURIST. MADE BY THE 
Am. Watcu Co., WALTHAM, Mass.” 


No. 41.—Breech-loading Pocket 
Rifle.—This remarkable little fire-arm weighs only 
eleven ounces, yet shoots with great accuracy and 
power from 30 to 100 yards, or more, and can be loaded 
and fired five times 2 minute. It can becarriedina side 
pocket, and is accompanied by an extension breech, 
so that it may be used either as a pistol or rifle. Itis 
put up in a neat mahogany case, with 250 rounds of am- 
munition. The manufacturers are Messrs. J. Stevens 
& Co., Chicopee Falls, Mass., and the rifles are 
sold at retail by Messrs. Cooper, Harris & Hopexins, 
No. 177 Broapway. (3 Without the mahogany case, 
we will give the weapon, all complete, with 100 cart- 
ridges, packed in a pasteboard box, on receipt of 18 
subscribers, at $1.50 each. Fora full description see 
American Agriculturist for Jan. 1869, page 82. 


No. 42%.—Double-Barrel Gums; or 
FowLine PrecE.—These guns are the genuine London 
‘* Twist” barrel, Patent Breech, Bar Lock, ebony ram- 
rod, and in all respects desirable. Their caliber and 
length of barrel vary, and may be ordered to suit the 
kind of shooting tobe done. They are furnished for this 
Premium by Messrs. Cooper, Harris & Hodg- 
kins, 177 Broadway, well known as one of the 
most reliable and best houses in their line of business, 
and they highly recommend this particular gun, and 
guarantee it in every respect. Itis from one of the 
oldest and most favorably known English manufacturers. 
The price is not put on in fancy carving and plating for 
show, but in the gun itself. This Premium includes Gun, 
Powder-Flask, Shot-Pouch, and Wad-Cutter. 


No. 43.—Charles Pratt’s Astral 
Oil supplies a great Public Want for a Safe, Reliable 
Illuminating Oil. Itis manufactured by him and packed 
only in the Guarantee Patent Cans, expressly for Fammy 
Usz. It has more body, and an equal quantity will burn 
longer and give more light than other oils. The constant 
recurrence of explosions, fires, devastation, and death 
resulting from the use of what is called Kerosene Oi]—but 
really a mixture of Benzine, Naphtha, and other highly 
inflammable substances, the use or sale of which is an in- 











fringement of United States Law—has induced us to place 
this article on our premium-list as 2 humanitarian as well 
as a useful act. The Board of Health of the city of New 
York have examined scores of samples of Oil obtained 
from as many different dealers in this city, and nearly all 
have been found far below the Government standard and 
entirely unfit for use. This ‘“ Astral Oil” is from the 
House of Chas. Pratt, 10S Fulton St. Mr. P., 
a merchant of high reputation, will keep up the article to 
its present standard. It has been tested, and fully in- 
dorsed by the highest scientific authorities’ in the 
land. The Guaranty Cans are made of tin, and sealed so 
that none of the oil can be removed without breaking the 
seal, thus securing safety in transportation. The can is- 
inclosed in a strong wooden case, and may be returned 
for refilling. For 19 subscribers at $1.50, or 65 at $1.00, 
we will send a case containing 12 one-gallon Guaranty 
Cans of Oil, which may be distributed among a clab. 


No. 44.—Comstock’s New Horticul- 
tural Implements Combined.—7he Hand Culti- 
vator and Onion Weeder will do the work of séx men with 
hoes. It pulls the weeds and thoroughly pulverizes the 
soil. It is as much superior to the hoe for all small drill 
culture, as the mowers and reapers are to the scythe and 
cradle. The Seed Sower is the most perfect small-seed drill 
we have seen. It sows Beet, Parsnip, and other difficult 
seeds with the greatest regularity, and it is specially 
adapted to sowing Onion seed at the rate of 4, 5, or 6 
pounds tothe acre. It is readily attached to the Culti- 
vator. The Strawberry Cutter takes off the runners and 
at the same time cultivates between the rows. «After 
another year’s trial of these implements on our own 
grounds, aud the entire satisfaction they have given to all 
who ordered them ofus as premiums, we offer them again 
and recommend themas being all the inventor claims— 
‘* the best in the world.’”’ For 19:subscribers at $1.50, or 
65 at $1.00, we will give the Cultivator and Weeder and- 
Strawberry Cutter, price $12.00....For 22 at $1.50, or 75 
at $1.00, we will send the Cultivator and Weeder and 
Seed Sower, price $15.00....For 27 at $1.50, or 90 at $1.00, 
we will send aZ these implements complete, price $18.00. 
Manufactured by Comstock Brothers, East 
Hartford, Ct., who furnish descriptive circulars 
to all applicants. See cuts in American Agriculturist, 
page 127, 1869, and page 118, 1870. 


No. 45.—The American Submerged 
Pump.—Every family needs a reliable pump, capable 
of raising water easily and rapidly from the bottom of 
the well, be it deep or shallow—one that is durable, 
that will not get out of order, or be liable to injury from 
frost or gravel. When we add to these the qualities of a 
powerful force-pump, ability to throw water 60 or 70: feet 
from a hose-pipe,‘and a construction which renders freez- 
ing an impossibility, though it stand out of doors, we 
think we have a family and farm pump which we can con- 
scientiously recommend. No. 1 will raise 20 gallons of 
water a minute. This is the pnmp offered in the list. No. 
2, 30 to 35 gallons. No. 3 will raise two bbls. per minute 
from an ordinary well ; and there are larger sizes. ‘Hither 
of these pumps will be furnished for the same number of 
subscribers required for other premiums of the same price. 
The pump is set in the well, and nothing but the perpen- 
dicular brake and spout appear above the platform. 
Send for Circulars, to the Bridgeport Manufac- 
turing Co., Bridgeport, Ct., or at 55 Cham- 
bers St., New York. 


No. 46.—Family Scales.—These scales, 
combining the advantages of counter and platform scales, 
are peculiarly adapted to household purposes. They 
weigh from % ounce to 40 lbs. They have a scoop, or 
pan, for weighing flour, sugar, or other house stores, and 
a platform for heavier articles, and are just such an appa- 
ratus as is needed for in-door or out-door use, occupying 
less than 2 feet square. These scales are manufactured 
by the well-known Fairbanks & Co., No. 252 
Broadway, New York, whose weighing apparatus 
has long ranked as the standard in all parts of the 
country. Send to them for circulars, if desired. 


No. 47.—Crandall’s Improved 
Building Blocks furnish a most attractive 
amusement for children. Churches, Dwellings, Barns, 


Mills, Fences, Furniture, etc., in almost endless va- © 


riety, can be built with them, and the structures re- 
main so firm asto be carried about. For developing the 
ingenuity and taste of children they are unequaled. The 
Blocks are put up in neat boxes, accompanied by a 
large illustrated sheet giving varions designs of buildings, 
etc, This is one of the most successful toys ever invented. 


No. A8.—B. 0. B: — The 6 Boy’s 
Own Boat—a Heal Toy Steamboat,’ that 
will propel itself on the water for over half an hour. 
This beautiful toy is durably made, elegantly finished, 
and is just the thing for bath-tubs in winter and ponds 
and streams in summer. ‘The boat is 18 inches long, and 
fitted with Ryder’s. Dollar Steam-Engine and Dodge's 
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Propeller. The engine has a perfect-working safety- 


valve, whereby any excess of steam passes off. It is one. 


of the most pleasing and instructive toys ever produced. 
Printed directions for management accompany each boat. 


' WorcesTer’s Lance Pictorta, UNABRIDGED EDITION, 
containing 1854 three-column pages, with a mul- 
titude of illustrative engravings. (The work is a large 
quarto volume.) Most of the thoroughly educated men 
of the country consider this as by far the best Dic- 
tionary in the English Language. It gives the spelling and 
pronunciation of every word in the language with full ex- 
planations, and as a source of general information stands 
next to a Cyclopedia.. The Dictionary can be called for 
at our office,or be sent by express or otherwise to any 
part of the country. It should be in every family. It is 


~ published by Brewer & Tileston, Boston. 


Nos. 50 te 58.—Volumes of the 
American Agriculturist (Unbound). — These 
amount toa large and valuable Library on all matters 
pertaining to the Farm, Garden, and Household, and 
contain more varied information on these subjects than 
can be obtained in books costing three times.as much. 
The price of the volumes is $1.50 each, at the Office, or 
$1.% if sent by mail, as they must be post-paid.——They 
are profusely Illustrated, the engravings used in them 
having alone cost at least $100,000. Those obtaining 
préminms for less than fifteen volumes can select any 
volumes desired, from XVI to XXXI inclusive. For 
ordinary use, the sets of numbers unbound will answer. 


Nos. 59 to 68.—Bound Volumes of 
the Agriculturist.—Thesc are the same as Nos. 50 
to 58 above, but are neatly dound in uniform style, and 
cost us more for binding and postage. Sent post-paid. 


No. 69.—Farmer’s Boy’s Library .— 
A few dollars’ worth of books pertaining to the farm will 


give the boys new ideas, set them to thinking and ob- + 


serving, and thus enable them to make their heads help 
their hands. One such book will, in the end, be of far 
more value to a youth than to have an extra acre of land 
on coming to manhood. Anysmart boy can easily secure 
this Premium, and he will have two sterling works by a 
well-known, practical farmer. They are Allen’s New 
American Farm Book, and Allen’s American Cattle. 


* 


No. 70.—Farmer’s Boy’s Library.— 
Both the books in No. 69, and also Herbert’s Hints to 
‘ Horsekeepers, and Henderson’s Gardening for Profit. 


No. 71.—Farmer’s Boy’s Library .— 
Phe four books in No, 70, with the addition of Fuller's 
_ Strawberry Culture, Gregory on Squashes, Brill’s Farm 


* Gardening, and Harris on the Pig. 


No. 72.—Farmer’s Boy’s Library.— 
The eight books in No. 71, with the addition of Thomas’s 
Farm Implements, Tim Banker Papers, and Waring’s 
Draining for Profit. 


No. 73.—Farmer’s Boy’s Library.— 
The eleven books in No. 72, with the addition of Fuller's 
Grape Culturist, Breck’s New Book of Flowers, and 
Hunter and Trapper—in all 14 fine volumes. 


Nos. 74, 75.—Bound Volumes of 
“Hearth and Home.—tThese volumes are neatly 
and uniformly bound in cloth, with title in gilt on back 
and side. With their beautiful engravings, and abun- 
dance of useful and entertaining reading for all the mem- 
bers of a family, they will prove valuable additions to 
any library. 


Neos. 76 to 87.—Good Libraries.— 
In these premiums, we offer a choice of Books for the 


Farm, Garden, and Household. The person 


entitled to any one of the premiums %6 to 87 may select 
any books desired from the list of our books published 
monthly in the American Agriculturist, tothe amount of 
the premiums, and the books will be forwarded, Post or 
Express paid. (8 Let the farmers of a neighborhood 
unite their efforts, and through these premiums get an 

| library for general usc. {#"See Table List 


of Books in advertising columns. 


Ne. 88.—General Book Premium. 


_«Any one sending 25 or more names, may select books 


from our list to the amount of 10 cents for each subscrib- 


er sent at $1; or 30 cents for each name sent at $1.20; or 
100 cents for each name at $1.50. This offer is only for 
odlubs of % or more. The books will be sent by mail or ex- 


press, prepaid through, by us. See List as in No. 76. 














A GREAT BOON. 


A’ Good Cheap 
Sewing-Machine at Last, 


We have been offering as a Premium, for some months 
past, the Beckwith new $10 Sewing Ma- 
chine, which has been fully described in the American 
Agriculturist for March and April. We have already given 
and sold some hundreds of these machines, and testimo- 
nials of satisfaction are coming from every quarter. 

See what the People Say. . 

Hundreds of letters have been received by us and by the 
Beckwith Sewing Machine Co., extracts from a few of which 
are given below. 





Van BUREN, ARK., May, 1872. 
GENTLEMEN: We have just received from Orange Judd 
& Co. one of your machines. We are very much pleased 
with it, and write to know terms to agents. 
Respectfully, DECHERD BROS. 


Concorp, Oxo, April, 1872. 
GENTLEMEN: 1 purchased one of your machines of 
Orange Judd & Co. My wife is learning to use it. We are 
much pleased with it thus far. 


Yours truly, R. BURR. 


No.3, A. & G. R.R., Gkorara, April, 1872. 
GENTLEMEN: Seeing your improved machine advertised 
in the American Agriculturist, and relying on Orange Judd 
& Co.’s statements, we sent to them and got one of your 
machines, with which we are much pleased. Have shown 
it to several friends, and I presume several orders will soon 
be sent to Orange Judd & Co. or to you. 


Respectfully yours, J. A. M. KING. 


= New YORK, May, 1872. 

GENTLEMEN: Itis due your laudable enterprise to state 
that, having had in my family one of the Beckwith Sewing 
Machines from its first appearance, its great merits are more 
apparent the longer we use it. My wife makes all her 
dresses on it with ease and perfect satisfaction, as well as 
everything else she desires to sew. She has recently made 
a heavy silk dress with it, and is now making a light sum- 
mer dress. Having formerly been accustomed to the use 
of first-class large machines, she greatly prefers the little 
Beckwith. Its ease of operation, its simplicity, and always 
being in perfect order, together with the great convenience 
of taking it with her wherever she goes, and of using it 
wherever ste pleases, are considerations so greatly in its 
favor, that it must soon become the favorite of every house- 
hold. Yours respectfully, 

LEANDER FOX, 26 Varick 8t., N. Y. 


WasHINGTON, D. C., March, 1872. 
Gentlemen: Received the machine and letter sent by 
you on the 8th inst. After an examination and trial of the 
former, sewing with it nearly the whole of several gar- 
ments, including one of cloth, I can say that it gives entire 


satisfaction. Very respectfully yours, etc., 
H. L. CLARK. 





CuEstTNuT Crerk, Ava., April, 1872. 
GENTLEMEN: On the 80th day of March last, my wife, Mrs. 
E. A. Floyd, inclosed $10 to the Beckwith Sewing Machine 
Co., and waiting several weeks she became very impatient, 





as women usually do, but she 1 Reece, 
’ She has recei 
Sewing Machine in good order and paasiietivcd . 
and says she would not take fifty dollars for it if sh ” ‘ 
not get another like it. It does all you claim for it cto 
persons have seen this machine at work, and are well “a 
with it. If you would receive the money through eg 
press Co. on delivery, I would like to have one doze: = 
them sent immediately to this office. I am satisfieq that 
can sell one dozen per week easily. Iam County Site ; 
for Baker County, and mixing with the peopie daily, ~ 
Respectfully yours, etc., GEO, W. FLOYD 


KENANSVILLE, DUPLIN Cv., N.C, April, 1872 
’ \ 

GENTLEMEN : The machine has been received, and works 
like a charm. Yours respectfully, 2. H. BROWN 





BRUNSWICK, MAINR, March, 1979. 
G¥NTLEMEN: Your machine was received in &00d order 
and I think very highly of it, and they will find a ready sale’ 
Should be very happy to take the agency or buy machines 
of you to sell again, en a 
B. L. DENNISON, 


HamMILton, Loupowun Co., Va. 
GENTLEMEN: Please send me your terms to agents for the 
Beckwith Sewing Machine. We are much pleased with 
ours. I would like to have the agency of this county, ig 
terms are satisfactory. 


Very respectfully, WM. H. BALL, 


Anna, Unton Co,, ILL, March, 187, 
GENTLEMEN: Yours of late date to hand, and contents 
noted. Am gladto learn your demand is more than you 
can supply, and hope you every success possible, My 
machine came all right, and such # novelty you can imagine, 
and so surprising to do such work, is really astonishing! 
Have experimented considerably, and am well pleased, and 

think I will soon be an expert at the business. 
Yours truly, W. 8S. MORGAN. 





SALISBURY, MD., March, 18%, 
GENTLEMEN: The sewing machine came safely to hand, 
and on trial I find it complete. The dearest little maching 
ever was made. I am quite in love withit. A gentleman 
told me last night that he believed I could sell a hundred 
here in town, and urged me to write and get the agency, 
Yours respectfully, Miss SALLIE BUSH, 


FonpD pv Lac, Wis., March, 1872, 
GENTLEMEN: I have received from the office of the 
American Agriculturist one of your $10 sewing machines, 
and am so much pleased with it that I would like to know 
on what terms you supply agents, and what is required of 


them. An early reply will oblige 
Mrs. EDWARD COLMAN. 


We have contracted with the Beck with Sewing Machine 
Company for a large number of them to supply our own 
friends, and as Premiums. Each machine is put 
in a neat, compact box, with hemmer and guide, oil-can 
with oil, thread, different-sized needles, etc., with full 
Printed Directions for using, and delivered to any express 
office in this city, without extra charge above the $10. 
As we buy the machines at wholesale price, we have de- 
cided to give our readers some advantage of this, and we 
therefore propose to make a present for himself or 
herself, or for any friend, of one copy of Hearth and 
Home or two copies of the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


Sor the balance of this year (1872), to those persons who 


send us $10 for one of the machines while this offer 


is continued. 


The New Sewing Machine as a 
PREMIUM without Money. 





i 


To enable those to get this machine who can not raise ~ 


even the $10 to buy it, we make the following offer: 


We will send the Machine free to any 
one who will collect and forward SIX sub- 
seribers for HEARTH AND HOME, one 
year at $3 each; or TWELVE subscri- 
bers to AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
for one year, at $1.50 each. 


{27° Almost any lady can readily secure this small 
number of subscribers and get a machine free § oF 
some friend can thus obtain it for her, as a present. 


Address 


ORANGE JUDD & CO., 245 Broadway, N. ¥- 
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TABLE KNIVES and FORKS OF ALL KINDS. 


a 





This Handle never gets loose 


. It is not affected by hot water. Itis the most durable knife known. 


Always call for this “stamp.” They are good. Sold by all dealers in Cutlery, and by 
MERIDEN CUTLERY CO., 49 Chambers St., New York. 








JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS, 
OF THE OLD. STANDARD QUALITY. 


The well-known Original and Popular Nos., 


; Sere Po) eer Po Gs nkcensee 351 ’ 
haying been assumed by other makers, we desire to caution 
the public in respect to said inutations. fe ASK FOR 
GILLOTT'’S 


JOS. CILLOTT & SONS, 
91 John Street, New York. 


You_hsk WHY tvo can sell 
First Class 7 Octave Pianos for 
9 Wo answer—It costs 
ess than $300 to make any $600 
Piano sold through Ageuts, ail 
of whom make 100 per ct. protit. 
= We sifve no Agents, but ship 
{direct to families at Factory 
price, and warrant Five Years. 
Send for illustrated circular, 12 
which we refer to 300 Bankers, 
Merchants, &c. ( eons < whom 

you may know) using onr Pianos in 40 States and Territories. 
U, S. Piano Co., 265 Broadway, New York. 











VT ARE E WATERS 
will dispose of ONE HUNDRED PIANOS, M ELODEONS, 





and ORGANS of six first-class makers, ineluding Waters’s, 
at EXTREMELY LOW PRICES FOR CASH, or Will take from gh 
to $15 monthly until paid; the same to let, and rent applied 


i rchase New octave PIANOS, modern improve- 
if efor 8235, exsh. A new kind of PARLOR ORGAN, 


ments, for $ 









the most be: tifal style and perfect tone ever made, now on 

exhibition af™Si Broadway, New York. 

Steinway. Chickering, 
Weber, Knabe, 


and other first-class Pianos sold on monthly installments at 
New and elegant 7-octave Pianos for $275 





factory prices. ) 
cash. "Superb é-stop Organs for $125 cash. Pianos and 
Organs to rent. Teachers and Seminaries supplied with 
sheet-musie, etc. Catalogue free. Address 


A. POND & CO., No. 517 Broadway, N. Y. 
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fpuest Premiums uwarded by Amer. Inst., 1870. 
MICROSCOPES. 
Illustrated Price-List sent free on application. 
MACIC LANTERNS. 


Catalogue, priced and illustrated, sent free. 


T. H. McALLISTER, Optician, 49 Nassau-st., N. Y. 


ALL SOLDIERS contracted permanent ae 


ease in the army can get pensions by writing to JOHN 
KIRKPATRICK, Government Claim Agent, Middleburne, 
Ohio. Inclose postages. 


$100 to 250 per month guaranteed 
sure to Agents every- 
where selling our new seven-strand WHITE PLATINA 


CLOTHES-LINES. Sells readily at every house. Samples 
free, Address the Girarp WIRE MILLS, Philadelphia, Pa. 


5 MYSTERIOUS PICTURES FREE. 


Wonderful, Unique, Puzzling, Delicious, Odd, Strange. 
Send stamp for postage to ADAMS & CO., Boston. 





who were wounded or 














GENTS Wanted.—Agents make more money at 
work for us than at anything else. Particulars free. 
G. STINSON & CO., Fine Art Publishers, Portland. Maine. 





SCHOOL GOVERNMENT! 


ATWATER’S SYSTEM 


of GRADED REWARDS should be used in every School. 
It contains 800 beautiful tickets. Price, $1.50, by mail, 
Sabbath-School Series, $2.00. 
go Send for Descriptive Circular. 
JOHN ATWATER, Publisher, 
40 Fifth Avenue, Ca1caao, ILL. 


OYS’ Boarding-School in Ger- 
many.~$180 to $250 per annum for Board and 
Tuition. Send for Circular. 
FR. PETERMANN, Princ., Jena, Saxe-Weimar. 


glen COLLEGE & Hudson R. Instit’e, 
Claverack, N.Y. Rev. ALonzo FLACK, A. M., Pres’t. 
Term opens Sept. 9th. 10 Departinents. 18 Instructors. 








| DEDUCTION to gentlemen and ladies in NORMAL class. 








100. F 


TO ALL 


ODD-FELLOWS. 


READ THIS: 


FIRST.—The American Odd-Fel- 
low, 2 large Magazine, similar in size to the usual 
#4 Magazines, contains 2 LARGE AMOUNT of 
First-rate Reading for every member of the House- 
hold, with numerous Illustrative Engravings. In 
this respect alone, the American Odd-Fellow is quite 
as valuable as the @4 Magazines of the country. 

SECOND.—The A. O. F. Magazine contains 
much of special interest to all Lodges and 
to every Member of the Order. 

The cost is 


ONLY $2.50 A YEAR! 
A $3.00 Gift to every Subscriber. 


A large Beautiful Picture, printed in two colors, 
entitled ** The Visiting Brethren,’ is 
presented to every Subscriber to the A. O. F. 
Magazine. This Picture should adorn every 
Lodge-Room and the Home of every Odd-Fellow. 


Extra Gift Now. 

Every Subscriber to the American Odd-Fellow 
for 1873 (Vols. XV and XVI), coming in now, will 
not only be presented with the Picture, but will 
also receive all numbers of this year issued after 
the name is received. 


All the above for only $2.30. 


Address 
A. O. F. ASSOCIATION, 
37 Park Row, New York City. 


Norg.—The A. O. F. Magazine is published by 
a Business Association, of which OranGE Jupp is 
President; 8. A. L. Post, Treasurer and Business 
Manager. No other person is now authorized to 
receive money or make other engagements 
for the Association. 
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“ AMERICAN ” 
MEAT & VEGETABLE CHOPPER. 


THE BEST 
Meat Cutter 
* IN THE 
MARKET 
FOR 
BUTCHERS 


A] OR 
i Family Use. 
| ‘| For Chopping 
/ SAUSAGE, 
“IANA = PIE MEAT, 
eee VEGETABLES, 
. ‘ ete, etc., s 
THEY HAVE NO EQUAL, AND “ 


‘SHOULD BE IN EVERY HOUSEHOLD.” 


Sold by dealers in Hardware, Agricultural Implements, 
and House-Furnishing Goods everywhere. 


D. A. NEWTON & CO,, Gen’l Ag’ts, 
20 Cortlandt Street, New York. 
2 Send for Descriptive Circular. 


BUCKEYE iER: KER 
DR BAN: 
5 a Om oF Or PAMER 


For ol eee address 
ENGLE, KELLER & CO., Lancaster, Pa. 


















6“ 

REMINGTON’S” 
Breech-loading Sporting, Hunting, and Target Rifles. Best 
inthe Worlds EK. REMINGTON & SONS, 281 and 283 
Broadway, New York- 

Cut this out and send for Illustrated Price-List. 


ALL KINDS. 





RIFLE -CANES, 
Shot-Guns, eto. 


Revolvers & Pistols, 


TARGET MADE WITH A “RE ” 
BREECH-LOADING SPORTIN @ HiSLES 


AGENTS WANTED 


FOR STANLEY’S EXPEDITION 
IN SEARCH OF DR. LIVINGSTONE. 


Embraces a minute detail of his thrilling adventn 
orp ul experience during his long oneura in the t wilde 
of Africa. 

It will comprise about Six Hundred octavo be 
BORATEL and PROFUSELY ILL USTRATED are 
FULL-PAGE ENGRAVINGS, together with a fine Ma 
of a ueetes bay - only, yf subscription. ‘Already 
applications uring in from ev narter those 
desiring territory must write at once. see 
SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO., Pub’rs, 


654 Broadway, New York. 








Endless Amusement for Spring, Summer, 
Autumn, and Winter. The 
BOYS’ 


PHOTOGRAPHIC CABINET. 


With this Cabinet every boy is enabled to make: a photo- 
raphic copy, without extra expense, of his own or friends’ 
Jarte-de-Visite, every description of Pictu’ Engravings, 

Stereoscopic Slides, Designs, Ferns, Leaves, Flowers, etc. 

etc., and affords endless, harmless, and instructive amuse- 

ment to every purchaser. 

om ... je sy contame Printing rama. Ne Rivne, ete, 
ver, Toning, an x jumen Pa 

Stirring Tod, ete. ‘Also fal instructions, Price 82, ss — 
ent post-paid on receipt of price e Yy URS 

COMPANY. 22 Ann Street, New York. « 


SCRIBNER’S LUMBER & LOG BOOK. 


New, enlarged, and improved edition of this valuable 
book just. published, giving correct measurements for 
scantling, boards, plank, saw- cas, by le’s . bical 
contents of square and round timber, staves, and heading 
bolts. Capacity of cisterns, wood tables, tables of w: 
board, interest tables, etc. This is the most valuable an 
popular book ever publ ts. d. . Half a million 
Silden ef Sak oe Leiimeiabcaeicmn sargas. 
no or sen cen - s 
Bi OF ORO. W. FISHER, 


P, O. Box 288. Rochester. N. Y. 
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‘ Farm - Gardening | 
SEED - GROWING. 
THE PRACTICAL BY FRANCIS BRILL. | 


POULTRY KEEPER. 


A COMPLETE AND STANDARD GUIDE TO THE 


MANAGEMENT OF POULTRY, 


FOR DUMESTIC USE, THE MARKETS, OR 
EXHIBITION. 
Beautifully Lllustrated. 
By L. WRIGHT. 


NOTICES BY THE PRESS. 


This book is a valuable manual for everybody who 
feeds chickens or sells eggs. It suits at once the plain 
poulterer who must make the business pay, and the chick- 
en fancier whose taste is for gay plumage, and strange, 
bright birds. The most valuable portion is the first sec- 
tion, extending through fifty-five pages. These were writ- 
ten with the intention of producing a manual so plain, 
minute, and practical, that any one could, by using it asa 
guide, with no previous experience with poultry, become 
at once successful in producing eggs, young chickens, and 
fat fowls for market. The author has not missed his aim. 
The middle parts of Mr. Wright’s Manual are taken up 
with minute directions for making show fowls for Fairs, 
a nice discussion of the good and bad points of the dif- 
ferent breeds, and a brief sketch of such fancy stock as 
peafowl, pheasants, and water-fowl. Then follows a 
section on artificial ing, and another, worth special 
attention, on large poultry yards....A study of Mr. 
Wright’s book will convince any farmer’s wife that all 
she needs is to give’a half hour each day, of intelligent 
and sagacious attention to her poultry, in order to obtain 
from them, not tape, and knitting needles, and buttons, 
and nutmegs merely, but the family supplies of sugar, 
shoes, and cloth. New York Tribune. 


It is the most complete and valuable work on the mat- 
ters of which it treats yet published. It will be found a 
plain and sufficient guide to any one in any circumstances 
likely to occur, and is illustrated with elegant engravings 
of many breeds of fowls, Farmers’ Cabinet. 


This is a reprint, with numerous wood engravings, of 
an Euglish book, the object of which is to convey in 
plain language a great deal of practical information about 
the breeding and management of poultry, whether for 
domestic use, the markets, or exhibition....The book is 
eminently practical, and we recommend it to farmers and 
others interested in breeding and selling poultry. 

Philadelphia Press. 

It is a handsome volume, brought out in the best style, 
and enriched with nearly fifty illustrations. Itis evidently 
the fruit of a thorough, practical experience and knowl- 
edge of fowls, and will be found a plain and sufficient 
guide in all the practical details of poultry management 
as a profitable business. United Presbyterian. 


The subject is treated fully and ably by an experienced 
hand, and the volume will doubtless find a jarge sale 
among the growing class of poultry fancicrs. It is em- 
bellished with numerous illustrative engravings. 

New York Observer. 


The author has called to his aid all who were experi 
enced in the subject whereof he writes, and the conse- 
quence is a volume of more than ordinary thoroughnese 

_and exhaustiveness. Rochester Democrat. 


The book is a comprete and standard guide to the man- 
agement of pou!‘ry for domestic use, the market, ané 


for exhibition. Watchman and Reflector. 
z PRICE, POST-PAIW, $2.00. 


ORANCE JUDD & CO., 
245 Broadway, New York. 


Orange Judd & Co. have added to their splendid catalogue 


ing,” by Francis Brill; it is practical, plain, complete, and 
satisfactory, so that for a small amount of money a great 
deal of desirable information can be obtained. If there is 
any firm anywhere which is to-day disseminating so much 


firm of Orange Judd & Co., we will present a medal to our 





informer.— Watchman and Reflector (Boston). 


The want occasionally expressed to us of a work on the 


' cognate subjects above named (Farm-Gardening and Seed- 


Growing), is now met in a book under this title from the 
pen of Mr. Francis Brill, formerly a market-gardener and 
seed-grower at Newark, N. J., and at present engaged in 
raising seeds at Mattituck, L.[. Its directions are concise 


most likely to require information.— Country Gentleman. 


Mr. Brill has had large experience, and derived his knowl- 
edge wholly from the school of actua’ tests.—Chicago 
Evening Journal. 


We have in this volume the results of a practical man’s 
experience in raising root crops and other vegetables in the 
market-garden. Not only the professional seed-grower and 
trucker, but the amateur gardener who has a little patch in 
his suburban home, will find many a valuable hint and di- 
rection in this fall and comprehensive marual.—Sunday- 
School Times. 


It seems to be a very sensible, practical work by a practi- 
calman. Mr. Brill’s father was a gardener; and he himself 
has had an extensive experience, and he talks about what 
he knows, which is more than can be said of many authors of 
industrial works.—Moore’s Rural New Yorker’. 


There can be no question that this farm-gardening can be 
made in many districts of the Southern Atlantic States, es- 
pecially near the coast, far more profitable than growing the 
ordinary staple crops. In connection with producing the 
vegetables, the growing and saving their seeds receive 
minute attention.—American Farmer (Baltimore). 


A very useful hand-book, not merely for farmers and 
growers of seed on an extensive scale, but for all who, whe- 
ther for recreation or for the purpose of supplying their own 
families with garden products, desire to know something 
about the adaptation of seed to soil and the mode of culture. 
—Church Journal (New York). 


This industry is now occupyingthe attention of snauy per- 
sons who sell their products to the great seed-houses, and 
novices who have the facilities, and wish to enter upon the 
business, will find in this book just the hints needed.— 
Springfield Republican. 


Mr. Brill has been a successful farm-gardener and seed- 
grower for a number of years, and gives in a clear and con- 
cise form the knowledge he has gained. .... It gives the 
best method of manuring, planting, and cullivating every 





vegetable sold in markets—in short, everything required to 
be known, plainly and fully—and should be in the hands of 
every one who cultivates so much as a rod of land, for 
family use, pleasure, or profit.—Suffolk (L. I.) Times. 


The seal of Orange Judd & Co. upon an agricultural pub- 
lication is sufficient ga1ranicc of its worth. Francis Brill’s 
book, published by th2m, is a very complete work, giving 
plain, minute instructions as to raising, taking care of, and 
bringing to market those vegetables which are most in de- 
mand in the large cities, and those sceds which are being 
called for throughout the country.—N. ¥. Evening Muil. 


The work of showing how this can be accomplished has 
fallen in good hands, and it has been done well. The book 
will well repay perusal, and we hope soon to see its good 
effects in a more intelligent direction of farm industry, and 
accompanied by more satisfactory pecuniary results.— The 
Signal (L, 1.) 


To the market-gardener, or evén the owner of a small 
piece of tillable land, this book will be of great value. 
Qualities of soil required for the growth of different vegeta- 
bles, how to plant, how to cultivate, to harvest, and preserve 
during winter.—JN. Y. Citizen and Round Table. 


Price, Post-paid, . .. .. . . $1.00. 


ORANGE JUDD AND COMPANY, 





245 BroaDway, New YORK. 





of agricuitural books “‘ Farm-Gardening and Seed-Grow- | 


knowledge in regard to tilling of the soil as this same said | 


and practical, covering those points on which a beginner is | 





Breeding, Rearing, Management, 


AND 


Improvement. 


With Numerous Illustrations, 


By JOSEPH HARRIS, 


OF MORETON FARM, ROCHESTER, N. Y¥. 
NOTICES BY THE PRESS. 

To say that this work on the pig is by Joseph Harris, 
that genial philosopher-farmer of Rochester, N. Y., who 
writes the ‘Walks and Talks upon the Farm” in the 
Agriculturést, is to insure for his book at once a large 
circle of delighted readers. Ie is just the man to lay 
down the gospel for the raising of pigs or any other do- 
mestic animal. If all breeders and farmers would follow 
Mr. Harris’s directions, pork would be a very different 
article of food from what itis now, and could be eaten 
without any fears of the trichina. 

[Springfidd Republican. 


The author discusses the pig—for he takes exception 
to the word hog as applied to the domesticated anima}— 
with a view of showing how the most pork and lard can 
be produced from the smallest amount of feed. He gives 
elaborate descriptions of the different breeds of swine, 
showing the peculiarities of cach, and the relative ad- 
vantages to the producer.—[ Prairie Farmer (Chicago). 

The pig is doubtless one of the most valuable antmals 
that a farmer can raise, and it is the landable purpose of 
Mr. Harris to tell farmers-how to treat their pigs so as to 
get the most profit from them, and what kind of pigs are 
best.—[Daily Evening Traveller (Boston). 


It treats of breeding, rearing, managing, and improv- 
ing swine; and what Mr. Harris. don’t know on these 
topics, is hardly worth knowing at all. The book is fully 
illustrated, and is very valuable to all who are interested 
in this branch of stock-raising. 

[Lowell (Mass.) Daily Courier. 


The author is a practical farmer, and has gathered the 
results of many experiments besides his own. The book 
is amply illustrated. 

[Republican Statesman (Concord, N. H.). 


Almost everything a farmer wants to know about the 
breeding, keeping, and fattening of pigs, is here put 
down in plain, common sense, and is mainly the result 
of the writer’s own management.—[Maine Farmer. 


This is an interesting, valuable, and a much-needed 
treatise on an important department of rurai economy. 
It contains about 56 illustrations of pigs, piggeries, 
troughs, etc. We are heartily glad our old friend Harris 
was persuaded to prepare this useful Manual on the Pig— 
breeds, breeding, feeding, etc., comprising what farmers 
need know respecting this department of husbandry. 

[Boston Cultivator. 


This little book is profusely illustrated, and contains 
information in abundance, which every farmer ought to 
possess.—[ Weekly Mail (St. Louis). 

Here is a book written by a practical farmer, who has 
brought to the aid of his own large experience and ob- 
servation the most extensive acquaintance with the 
science of breeding, and, as might reasonably be ex- 
pected, we have from his pen the best book on the Pig 
ever written.—[ Western Stock Journal. 


Price, Post-paid, $1.50. 


ORANGE JUDD AND COMPANY, 
#45 Broapway, New YORK. 
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Standard Books on 


Architecture. 


PUBLISHED BY 


ORANGE JUDD & COMPANY, 
245 BROADWAY NEW YORK. 





Monckton’s National Builder and 
Stair-Builder,—A new and original work, 
covering every practical branch of Con- 
structive Carpentry, with 1,000 Working 
Scale Drawings, in two colors. Showing the 
simplest methods of finding all Joints and 
Forms ; method of constructing all varieties 
of French Roof; all other methods of Roofing, 
all styles of Framing; Splayed Work, Ceil- 
ings, Domes, Niches, Raking and Level Mold- 
ings, etc., with a Treatise on Stair-Building 
and Hand-Railing, and Designs for Stair- 
Cases, Newels, Balusters, and Hand-Rails. 
One royal quarto volume, uniform with 
“ Woodward's National Architect.” (Ready 
October 1, 1872.) Post-paid, $12.00. 


Harney’s Barns, Out-Buildings, and 
Fences, — Containing Designs and Plans 
of Stables, Farm Barns, Out-Buildings, Gates, 
tateways, Fences, Stable Fittings and Furni- 
ture, with nearly 200 Illustrations. Royal 
quarto, Post-paid, 310.00. 





plified in Plans, Elevations, Sections, and 
Details. By Upjohn, Renwick, etc. Printed 
in colors, 45 Plates. Post-paid, $12.00. 


Woodward’s National Architect.— 
1,000 Designs, Plans, and Details for Coun- 
try, Suburban, and Village Houses; with Per- 
spective Views, Front and Side Elevations, 
Sections, Full Detail Drawings, Specifica- 
tions, and Estimates. Also, Detail Draw- 
ings to Working Scale, of Brackets, Cornices, 
French Roofs, Sectional and Framing Plans 
of French Roofs, Dormer- Windows for French 
Roofs, Bay-Windows, Verandas, Porches, 
Plaster Finish, Cornices, Ceilings, Hard-wood 
Mantels, and all that is required by a Builder 
to design, specify, erect, and finish in the 
most approved style. One superb quarto 
volume. Post-paid, $12.00. 


Jacques’ Manual of the House.—How 
to Build Dwellings, Barns, Stables, and Out- 
Buildings of all kinds. 126 Designs and 
Plans. Post-paid, $1.50. 





Woodward’s Cottages and Farm 
Houses.—188 Designs and Plans of low- 


priced Cottages, Farm Houses, and Out- 
Buildings. Post-paid, $1.50. 


Woodward’s Suburban and Country 
Houses.—70 Designs and Plans, and nu- 
merous examples of the French Roof. Post- 
paid, $1.50. 





Woodward’s Country Homes,—150 
Designs and Plans, with Description of the 
Manner of Constructing Balloon Frames. 
Post-paid, $1.50. 


Woodward’s Graperies and Horti- 
cultural Buildings.—Designs and Plans 
of Hot-Beds, Cold-Pits, Propagating Houses, 
Forcing Houses, Hot and Cold Graperies, 
Green Tlouses, Conservatories, Orchard 
Houses, etc., with the various modes of 
Ventilating and Heating. Post-paid, $1.50. 


Woodward’s Suburban Homes for 
New Yorkers.—Post-paid, 10c. 


Wheeler’s Rural Homes.—Houses suited 
to Country Life. Post-paid, $2.00. 


Wheeler’s Homes for the People.— 
100 Original Designs, with full Descriptions, 
and Constructive and Miscellaneous Details, 
Post-paid, $3.00. 





Eveleth’s School-house Architecture. 
—A new and original work, containing Seven- 
teen Designs for School-houses, Sixty-seven 
Plates with Perspectives, Elevations, Plans, 
Sections, Details, Specifications all drawn to 
working scale, with methods of Heating and 
Ventilation. Large quarto. Post-paid, $10.00. 


Copley’s Plain and Ornamental AI- 
phabets,—Giving examples in all styles, 
together with Maps, Titles, Borders, Meri- 
dians, Ciphers, Monograms, Flourishes, etc., 
adapted for the practical use of Surveyors, 
Civil Engineers, Draughtsmen, Architects, 
Sign Painters, Schools, etc. Post-paid, $3.00. 


ORANGE JUDD & CO., 245 Broadway, New |York. 








WARING'S 
BOOKS FOR FARMERS. 


DRAINING FOR PROFIT 
DRAINING FOR HEALTE. 


By GF . E. WARING, Jz, - 
Engineer of the Drainage of Central Park, New York, 


CONTENTS. 

LAND TO BE DRAINED; How Dramys Act; How To 
MaKE Drains;-How To TAKE om or DRAINS; 
Wart DrAmtine Costs; Witt Ir Pay? Howto Make 
Tires; Recuarmine Sar Marsngs; House AND Town 
DRAINAGE, 

EXTRACTS FROM NOTICES BY THE PRESS. 


He (the author) describes the action of ‘drainfhg upon 
the soil, the construction of single drains and systems of 
drains, the cost and the profit of thorough drainage, the 
making of tiles, and the reclaiming of salt marshes, 
treats sensibly of malarial diseases, and closes. with a 
chapter which should be widely réad, on house drainage 
and town sewerage in their relations to the public health. 

[Portland (Me.) Press. 

Nowhere does this book merit a wider circulation than 
in the West. Every year adds to the thousands of dollars 
lost to this State from want of proper surface drainage, 
to say nothing of the added gain’ to result from a com- 
plete system of under-drainage. This book will prove 
an aid to any farmer who may consult it. 

[Chicago (1ll.) Republican. 

A Book that ought to be in the hands of every Farmer. 
SENT POST-PAID, - - - - PRICE, $1.50. 


1-0 


EARTH-CLOSETS 


AND 


EARTH-SEW AGE. 


By GEO. E. WARING, Jr. (of Ogden Farm). 
INCLUDING: 


Tue Eartu System (Details). 

THE MANURE QUESTION. 

SEWAGE AND CEss-POOL DISEASES. 

Tue Dry-EartH SysTEM FoR CITIES AND Towns. 

Tue Detaits oF Eartu SEWAGE. 

Tue PaiiosopHy oF THE EartH System. 
With Seventeen Mllustrations, 

Paper Covers, Price, Post-paid, 50 cts. 

—_~oo—— : 


ELEMENTS OF AGRICULTURE. 


A BOOK FOR YOUNG FARMERS, 
By GEO. E. WARING, Jr., 


Formerly Agricultural Engineer of the Central Park, in 
New York. 


CAREFULLY REVISED. 


CONTENTS. 

THE PLANT; THE Soin; MANURES; MECHANICAL CuL- 
TIVATION ; ANALYSIS. 

The foregoing subjects are all discussed in plain and 
simple language, that any farmer’s boy may understand. 
The book is written by a successful practical farmer, and 
is full of information, good advice, and sound doctrine. 

HORACE GREELEY says of it: “Though dealing 
with facts unfamiliar to many, there is no obscure sen- 
tence, and scarcely a hard word in the book ; its 254 fair, 
open pages may be read in the course of two evenings 
and thoroughly studied in the leisure hours of a week; 
and we pity the man or boy, however old or young, who 
can find it dull reading. Hardly any one is so wise that 
he will not learn something of value from its perusal; no 
one is so ignorant or undeveloped that he cannot generally 
understand it; and no farmer or farmer’s son can stady it 
thoughtfully without being a better and more successful 
cultivator than before.” 

SENT POST-PAID, - - - - 
Address 
ORANCE JUDD & CO., 


245 Broadway, New York, 


PRICE, $1.00. 
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GREAT DEDUCTION. 
DUTY OFF 
TEAS AND COFFEES. 


Imcreased Facilities to Club Organizers. 
' Send for New Price-List. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 


(P. O. Box 5643.) 81, and 33 Vesey St., New York. 


WV 00D, TABER & MORSE, 
Eaton, Madison Co., N. Y. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


 Steam-Engines, 


Portable, Stationary, and 
Agricultural. 


Hundreds in use in Shops, Print- 
ing Rooms, Mills, Mines, and on 
Farms and Plantations for Grain 
- Food Cooking for 
Stock,Cotton Ginning, Sawing, etc. 
Circulars sent on application. 











MOELLER & DAILEY, 
Landscape Gardeners 


_ Designs and Plans for Country Seats, Gardens, Parks, 
Cemeteries, etc., furnished on short notice.. Orders taken 
for all kinds of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Roses, 
etc. Will superintend Grading and Laying out Places, and 
Planting Stock, if desired. Best of reference given. 
Address MOELLER & DAILEY, 
176 Broadway, N. Y., Room 58. 





Most Pleasing 
HOME ORNAMENT. 


RUSTIC 


Hangiay Baskets 


Filled with Plants. 


>? 


They cost little, and will give con- 
stant enjoyment throughout the win- 
ter. Now is the time to prepare them. 
Send for illustrated catalogue of all 
kinds of Rustic Work. Address 


JAMES KING, New Haven, Ct. 


YOUNG MARRIED MAN, at 
Bridgeport, Ct., whose failing health compelled him 
to leave the factory ‘where he was employed, and who, seein 
nothing in the fature but misery and want for himself an 
little family, was induced to canvass with the Protean But- 
ton-hole Lancette, is now realizing about fifty dollars per 
week as the result of his labors—more by three times than 
he ever made before—and with health improved in propor- 
tion. This isnot simply an advertising story, made up in 
the fertile brain of some embryo Dickens, but the facts can 
be verified by calling at the New York office of 
Tv. ITTLE M’F’G CU., 599 Broadway. 


BUILDING FELT. 


This water-proof material, resem- 
bling fine leather, is for outside 
work (no tar substances used) and 
inside, instead of plaster. Felt 
Carpetings, etc. Send two stamps 
for circular and samples. 

Cc. 3. FAY, Camden, N. J. 


000,000 GRAPE VINES. 


. 
$22 r 1,000. 
Deiawale,. Eumelan, 
Trees and Small Fruit 
dress 
Bloomington, Ill. 


S ui 8. 
Also, s general linc of 8 i. Write for Pricelist. 
* ling of MOODY & SONS, Lockport, NY. 


Qrink? p! Pure! 
As n of making is the 
nd ly ions which I 
e cents t ING, Ashtabula, O. 
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PRATT’S 
ASTRAL OIL 


Has now the established reputation of 
being im cvery respect the 


SAFEST AND MOST RELIABLE IL- 
LUMINATING OIL MADE. 


From Millions of Gallons sold, no acci- 
dents have ever occurred. 


OIL HOUSE OF CHAS. PRATT 


108 Fualton Street, New York. 


AMERICAN SUBMERGED PUMP. 


“The Best Pump in the World.’’ 


Our Agents report over $300,000 worth 
of property saved from Fire this year 
by these pumps, being the most power- 
fal force-pumps in the world, as well 
as Non-F'reezing. 

See October number, page 395, also the 
Premium-List, page 303, of the Am. 

Z Agriculturist. his paper never de- 
ceives the farmers, See notice in Feb- 
ruary number, page 45. Tryone. If it 
don’t do the work claimed, send it back 
and get your money, as we war- 
rant our pumps to do all we claim 
for them on our circulars. 

Send for circulars or orders to the 
Bridgeport M’f’g Co., Bridge- 
port, Ct. Persons visiting New York 

iia CaN see samples and obtain all infor- 

Sth. mation at 55 Chambers street. E, R. 

CURTIS, Des Moines, Iowa, General Agent for Western 
States, will give information and establish agencies. 


KELLEY’S PATENT 
Chemical Metallic Paints. 


All shades, Prepared for immediate use, requiring no 
mixing. Put up in 5, 10, 20, and 40 gallon packages. 
Price per gal. for inside work 
Price per gal. for outside work 
Price per gal. for roofs, barns, fences Of 
NEW YORK CITY OIL COMPANY, 
Sole Agents, 116 Maiden Lane, New York. 


THE “LIGHT RUNNING” 


“DOMESTIC” 














A DOMESTIC 
Blessing. 

A DOMESTIC 
Necessity. 

“WILL LAST A J@ 
LIFETIME.” 


Address 
“DOMESTIC” 8, M. Co., 96 Chambers St., N. Y. 





ADVERTISING RATES. | 


CASH BEFORE INSERTION. 


American Agriculturist. 


ENGLISH EDITION. 


Ordinary Pages, $1.50 per line (agate), each insertion. 
Open Pages (open without cutting), $2 per line. 

Last Page, and 2d and 3d Cover Pages—$2.50 per line. 
Pagenext to Reading and Last Cover Page—$3.00 per line. 
No advertisement inserted for less than $5.00. 


GERMAN EDITION. 
Ordinary Pages, % cents per line, each ipsertion. 
Business Notices and Last Page, 40 cents per line. 
No advertisement inserted for less than $1.00. 


Hearth and Home. 


Ordinary Pages, per line (agate), each insertion... .50 cents. 
Business Notices, ith Page, and Last Page.......... 75 cents, 
25 cents per line extra. 

No Advertisement inserted for less than $2.00. 


§@" No Advertisement of Medicines or Humbugs received. 
Address all orders to 
ORANGE JUDD & CO., 
245 BRroaDway, NEw YORE. 





The recent improvements on this machiwe make 

the most perfect pieces of mechanism in the pg ‘fren 
housekeeper in the country should see fé, and judge fo 
themselves, since itis now guaranteed to Meet ever need 
of the household. Any machine at this price that wil knit 
20,000 stitches, or 22 inches perfect work, per minute—either 
in flat web, hollow tube, or circular form, in. any. plain oF 
fancy stitch that can be done by hand—vwill certainly be 
found more useful and convenientin a family than wsew: ing- 
machine can possibly be. It is very simple in its operation 

and knits any kind of —_ cotton, linen, silk, or woolen’ 
in plain or fancy stitch of Knitted, Crochet, or Afghan 
work. Agents wanted. 
Office and salesroom 


BICKFORD KNITTING MACHINE (C0,, 
689 Broadway, New York. 
DANA BICKFORD, President and General Supt, 





Send for illustrated circular, 
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“MAPLE-SHADE FLOCK.” 


THOROUGH-BRED COTSWOLD SHEEP, 


E This justly-celebrated flock was selected from the flocks 
of the most noted breeders in England, with reference to 
the best wool-producing and mutton qualities. It is pro- 
nounced by competent judges to be the finest flock in 
America ; and some of the Rams and Ewes are believed 
to be equal to any that can be shown in any country. 


20 Splendid Rams, 3 years old 
and under, for sale at low prices, 
Also a few Ewes. 


Address either 


LUCIUS A. CHASE, 
245 Broadway New York, 


OR 
JOSEPH HARRIS, 
Moreton Farm, Rochester, N. Y. 


THOROUGH - BRED STOCK. 


AYRSHIRES.—Four young Bulls, Cows, and Heifers, 
GUERNSEYS.—One two-year-old Bull, one Bull Calf. 


THOROUGH-BRED PIGS. 


BERKSHIRE PIGS of the very best blood. My 
Berkshire Sow “Queen of the Realm” took Sweepstakes 
Prize for all breeds of pigs at the New England Fair 
in 1871. 

ESSEX PIGS, equal to any in this country or any 
other. 

SPLENDID YOUNG BOARS AND SOWS 
now ready for shipping. 

Prices reasonable. No extra charges for boxing and ship- 
ping. Safe arrival guaranteed. 

Perfect pedigrees given with all thorough-bred stock, 
which may be seen at my farm (Herdsdale), Florence, Mass. 

Send communications to 


L. A. CHASE, 
245 Broadway, New York. 








